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TO ERSESr CROSBY- 
*JP^KAR KKM-A'l: You and I were born I 
■tIfI the Mnie year. When we climbed a 
^^"^ inount:iin a short time affo, with Ol' I 
John Burroughs, you in pbyfuf mood told 
f>r John that you vxpccled to preach his fun- 
cral itermon. And Ol' John, in love, replied 
tlutt he h(>f>ed and expected to do as much | 
for both of ui>. 

And now mvn say that you are dead. But you 
are not dead to me, nor to Ol' John, nor to 
all of the nianymenaiid women und children 
who knew and loved you well ; for thofte 
who knew you, loved you, and those who 
did not love you, did not know you. 
I think of you now, as 1 though r of you while | 
you were with us, :i^ quite the manliest 
man I ever saw, Ym ■ ■ ■ ' '': 'X- 

periente saved yt>u "S>; 

and yours wan evt^f lur 

towcrinjf form ami 
Egyptian fellahs 
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"There (£*»t"i the King of America," Yet you 
were not a kinK. wive of your own spirit, for | 
you loved men too well to wish to rule them. 
Your prophetJo soul foresaw a time uhen hu- 
manity would Ih' free, free from the mesh of 
entantflenK-nt woven hy centuries of selfish- 
neut. Herfdoin & misrule, and you, of all men, 
knew thai freedom comes thru aivinc free- 
dom. Q, You have k-ft the world better Uian 
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you found it, and made your impress on the 
times. Q Yet you never realJy hacf a chance in 
life, being bora into the conventions, of a 
faniily eminently respectable, in a great city, 
and heir to wealth, position and educational 
advantages. Disadvantages, poverty, disap- 
pointment and grief might have made you a 
Messiah, a man whom men confuse with 
Deity incarnate. Your unswerving honesty, 
your purity of motive, your cleanly, abstemi- 
ous life — eating no meat, drinking neither tea 
nor coffee, never touching tobacco nor strong 
drink, yet never censuring those whose lives 
differed from your own— made you as one 
set apart. However, you were never prudish, 
for nothing that was human was alien to you. 
In great degree you overcame the handicap 
of birth, breaking many of your fetters, and 
never wearing your cimins as iewelrj'. 
Your name wUl hve with that trinity of 
Prophets and Seers— your own Tolstoy, Walt 
Whitman and Henrj' Thoreau~as one who 
blessed and benefited the world, exorcising 
fear, bamshingdouht,& filling ourday-dreams 
with hope, faith, courage and love. You were 
a sample of the twenty-fifth centur>-, sent by 
the Supreme Intelligence for the encourage- 
ment of this. And now, as you fare forth into 
the Unknown 1 s;ilute you and write tliis line, 
tr>-ing to tell you how very precious to me 
is the memory of your friendship, and that 
tho dead you still hve in minds made better. 
So farewell, and farewell! 
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Wbetttva the iiJea that blue 'blooded ancaetiy ie Ot* beet may 
b*ve ariginated, Ihc fact is, pbysiologically Epealdng:, btus btood It 
bad blood. 

That is to say, the blood in the veins wbich ia dark and appeara 
blUE through the wbiie skia, is that portion of the blociil itivani Udan 
wtib the waste of refuse material of the system, aAer the r«d blood 
(•JUrial } has carried real food to the tissues. " Red blood " is today 
Iha maik of Nature's aristocrat. 

When, from imperfect nutrition. Ihe blood loses its rich red color 
and becomes dark oi " blue '' ihe result is cold bands and feel, and 
laote o[ less palpitation of the heait, as well as general.weakncH. 
Coffee diinking, in manj persons, causes blue blood and doe& not 
inGure aay coat -of- arms or ancient pedigree — except the andenlliabit 
of coHee drinking itself. A " blue blooded " woman writes. 

■' I dianlt coffee for ten yenrs, my bead was dtuy, I bid comUUit 
tuartbum, could not sleep nights, my hands and feel wore cold ntm- 
mer and winter, my blood w*s poor and thin (Blue Blood! ). 

>' Seeing so much aaid in praise of Posium in tbo papcn, laj 
titjsband and I decided to tty it. Tbai was mole than a yeat ago and, 
we have used it ever since, 

" Now my head is not diizy, my hands and feel are alway* wkiRt 
my nerves are steady and I can sleep all night. A frw weeks ago. 
Galling at a friend's house, they said, ' What in Ihe world have jou* 
been doing ? Vou look ten years younger, I never saw you look «i 
well.' 

"When I told tb em it was on account of Poslum.lbitl 1 iMd quit 
drinking coffee, they could baldly believe it. But some time aftvrtbat 
tbey told me they had been using Posium, too, had quit oa(f*a and 
so much better every way." Name given by Poatum Co^ BalUa 
Cteet. Mich. Dont faU to read booklet, •* The Road to WitllvlUa," tn 
pkgs. " Tbere'a a teftsoa." 
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JOHN WESLEY 



MY horse was very lame, and my head did ache exceedingly. 
Now what occurred I here avow is truth — ^let each man account 
for it as he will. Suddenly I thought, " Cannot God heal man or beast 
as He will?" Immediately my weariness and headache ceased; and 
my horse was no longer lame. — 'WESLEY'S JOURNAL 




GREAT REFORMERS 

NCE in a speech on "The In- 
. crease of Population," Ed- 
mund Burke intimated his 
»■ sympathy with Malthus, and 
among other interesting data 
made note that Susanna 
W^esley was the twenty- 
fourth child of her parents. 
Burke, however, neglected to 
state how many sisters and 
brothers Susanna had who 
were younger than herself, 
and also what would have been the result on church 
history had the parents of Susanna named tbeirtwenty- 
third child Omega. 

John Wesley was the fifteenth child in a family of 
nineteen. And yet the mother did her ovrn vrork, thus 
eliminating the servant girl problem, and found tims 
to preach better sermons to larger congregations than 
did her husband. Four of Susanna's children became 
famous — ^John, Charles, Samuel and Martha. 
John rebuked and challenged the smug, self-satisfied 
and formal religion of the time ; bad every church door 
locked against bim; sympathized with the American 
Colonies in their struggle for freedom ; and founded a 
denomination, which to-day is second only in wealth 
and numbers to one alone. 
I John Wesley left no children after the flesh, but his 
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influence has colored the entire fabric of Christiamty. 
There is no denomination but that has been benefited 
and bettered by his beautiful spirit. 
Charles 'Wesley was the greatest producer of hymns 
the world has ever seen, having written over six 
thousand songs, and re-written most of the Bible in 
lyric form j» He was "the brother of John Wesley," 
and delighted all his life in being so called. No one 
ever called John \Vesley the brother of Charles. John 
had a will like a rope of silk — it slackened but never 
broke. He was resourceful, purposeful, courageous, 
direct, healthy, handsome, wise, witty, happy; and he 
rode on horseback, blazing the way for many from 
darkness into light. Charles followed. 
Three of the children of Charles ^^esley became great 
musicians, and one of them nras the best organist of 
his time in England. 

The third noted brother in this remarkable family was 
Samuel, who was thirteen years older than John and 
exercised his prerogative to pooh-pooh him all his life. 
Samuel was an educated high churchman, a Latin 
scholar, and a poet of quality. Samuel always had his 
dignity with him. He wrote and published essays, 
epics, and histories of nobodies ; but of all his writings, 
the only thing from his pen that is now read and en- 
joyed is a letter of remonstrance to his mother be- 
cause he hears that she has joined "Jack's congrega- 
tion of Methodists and is a renegade from the true 
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religion." Needless to say the 'Hrue religion" to 
Samuel was the religion in which he believed — all 
others were false. Samuel being an educated church- 
man did not know that all religions are true to the 
people who believe in them. 

The fourth Wesley of note was Martha, who looked 
so much like her brother John, that occasionally, in 
merry mood, she dressed herself in his cassock and 
surplice, and suddenly appearing before the family 
deceived them all until she spoke. Martha was the 
only girl in the brood who was heir to her mother's 
mind. Had she lived in this age she would have made 
for herself a career. A contemporary says, ''She could 
preach like a man," a remark, I suppose, meant to be 
complimentary. In one respect she excelled any of the 
Wesleys — she had a sense of humor that never for- 
sook her. John usually was able to laugh; Charles 
smiled at rare intervals ; and Samuel never. As it was, 
Martha married and was swallowed by the conven- 
tions, for the times subdue us, and society takes in- 
dividuality captive and binds it hand and foot with 
green withes. 

But the times did not subdue John Wesley — ^he was 
the original circuit-rider, and his steed was a Pegasus 
that took the fences of orthodoxy at a bound, often to 
the great consternation and grief of theological squat- 
ters. He was regarded as peculiar, eccentric, strange, 
extravagant, just as any man ever has been and would 

3 
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be to-day who attempted to pattern his life after that 
of the Christ. Perhaps it is needless to say that the 
followers of John Wesley do not much resemble him, 
indeed not more so than they resemble Jesus of 
Nazareth. John Wesley and Jesus had very much in 
common. But should a man of the John Wesley pat- 
tern appear, say in one of the fashionable Methodist 
churches of Chicago, the organist would drown him 
out on request of the pastor; and the janitor with 
three fingers under his elbow, would lead him to the 
door v^hile the congregation sang "Pull for the Shore." 



ULIA WEDGWOOD, daugh- 
. terof Josiah and Sarah \Vedg- 
' wood, and sister to the mother 
r of Darwin, wrote a life of John 
%Vesley. In this book Miss 
Wedgwood says, "The fol- 
lowrers of a leader are always 
totally different from the 
I leader," The difference be- 
i tween a leader and a follovrer 
' is this : a leader leads and a 
follower follows. 
The shepherd is a man, but sheep are sheep. 
As a rule followers follow as far as the path is good, 
but at the first bog they balk. Betrayers, doubters and 
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those who deny with an oath, are always recruited 
from the ranks of the followers. In a sermon John 
■Wesley once said, "To adopt and live a life of sim- 
plicity and service for mankind is difficult ; but to fol- 
low the love of luxury, making a clutch for place, pelf 
and power, labeling Paganism Christianity, and im- 
agining you are a follower of Christ, this is easy. Yet 
all through life we see that the reward is paid for the 
difficult task. And no^v I summon you to a life of 
difficulty, not merely for the sake of the reward, but 
because the life of service is the righteous life — the 
right life — the life that leads to increased life and in- 
creased light." 



' MOST remarkable woman 
. was Susanna Wesley. The 
' v^ay she wround hermind into 
, the minds of her sons, John 
and Charles, was as beauti- 
ful as it was extraordinary. 
Very few parents ever really 
get acquainted with their off- 
spring. Parents who fail to 
keep their promises with their 
' children and who prevaricate 
to them, have children that 
are secretive and sly. But often no one person is to 

5 
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just as the mother of Whitman treasured the letters 
of Walt with a solicitude that seems tinged with the 
romantic. Much of the correspondence between John 
Wesley and his mother has been published, and in it 
we see the intimate touch of absolute mental undress 
where heart speaks to heart in abandon and self-for- 
getfulness d^ The person who reaches this stage in 
correspondence has passed beyond the commonplace. 
This formulation of thought for another is the one 
exercise that gives mental evolution or education. 
John Wesley was sent to Charterhouse School when 
he was eleven years old, and he remained there for 
six years, when he went to Oxford d^ So after his 
twelfth year he was denied the personal > companion- 
ship of his mother, but every day he wrote to her — 
sometimes just a line or two, and then at the end of 
the week the letter was forwarded. 
In his later years Wesley did not think that either the 
** Charity School" or Oxford where he went on a 
scholarship, had benefited him excepting by way of 
antithesis; but the correspondence with his mother 
was the one sweet influence of his life that could not 
be omitted. Their separation only increased the bond. 
We grow by giving; we make things our own by re- 
citing them ; thought comes thru action and reaction ; 
and happy is the man who has a sympathetic soul to 
whom he can outpour his own. When Charles Kings- 
ley was asked to name the secret of his insight and 

7 
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power, he paused, and then answered, " I had a 
friend!" &^ S* 

John Wesley had a friend; incidentally that friend was 
his mother. She died when he was thirty-nine years 
of age; after he had learned to wing his way on steady 
pinions. And in the flight she was not left behind. 
We are familiar with the lives of many great men, 
but where among them all can you name a genius 
whose mother's mind matched his, even in his ma- 
turity ? 



HE primitive Christian is a 
i reactionary product of his 
time. Humanity continuing in 
' one directionacquires success, 
and finally thru an overween- 
ing pride in its own po^vers, 
relaxation enters, and self- 
indulgence takes the place of 
effort. No religion is pure ex- 
I cept in its inception and in its 
f state of persecution. QA re- 
ligion grown great and rich 
and powerful becomes sloth and swag, its piety being 
performed perfunk; and then ceases to be a religion 
at all. It is merely an institution. 
Religions multiply by the budding process. Every new 
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denomination is an ofif-shoot from a parent stem. ** A 
new religion " is a contradiction in terms — there is 
only one religion in the world. A brand new religion 
would wither and die as soon as the sun came out. 
Q New denominations begin with a protest against the 
lapses and grossness of the established one, and the 
baby religion feeds and lives on the other until it has 
grown strong enough to break off and live a life of its 
own. Buds are being broken off all the time, but only 
a few live ; the rest die because they lack vitality. That 
is why all things die — I trust no one will dispute the 
fact. C( Christian Science, for instance, appropriated 
two great things from the parent stock — the word 
<< Christian," and the Oxford binding, which made 
<' Science and Health" look just like the Bible. One 
could carry it on the street as he went to church with- 
out fear of accusation that he was on the way to the 
circulating library. It fulfilled the psychological requir- 
ments. QJohn Wesley retained the word « Episcopal" 
for the new denomination^ and he also retained the 
gown and tippet. And it was near a hundred years be- 
fore the denomination had grown to a point where it 
could afford to omit the gown — and possibly its omis- 
sion was an error then. 
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UNIVERSITY educa- 
, tion at this time let Miss 
Wedgwood speak: 

We can hardly wonder that 
the time spent at Oxford was 
to a man like Gibbon, "the 
most idle and unprofitable 
period of his life," to use his 
own words. Even under the 
very different system which 
iv^ prevailed in the early portion 
^K,' of the present century, one of 
the most fertile thinkers of 
our day has been heard to speak of his university 
career as the only completely idle interval of his life. 
How often it may have proved not a mere episode, 
but the foundation of a life of idleness, no human be- 
ing can tell. Nor v/as the evil merely negative. While 
the student lounged away his time in the coffee-house 
and the tavern, whilst the dice-box supplied him with 
a serious pursuit, and the bottle a relaxation, he wras 
called upon at every successive step to his degree to 
take a solemn oath of observance to the academical 
statutes which his behavior infringed in every particu- 
lar. ^A^hile the public professors received a thousand 
pounds a year for giving no lectures, the candidates 
for degrees were obliged to ask and pay for a dispen- 
sation for not having attended the lectures that never 
wfere given. The system in every public declaration 
solemnly recognizedandaccepted was in every private 
action utterly defied. Whatever the Oxford graduate 
omitted to learn, he would not fail to acquire a ready 
facility in subscribing, with solemn attestations, pro- 
10 
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fessions which he violated without hesitation or regret. 
The Thirty-nine Articles were signed on matricula- 
tion, without any attempt to understand them. *^ Our 
venerable mother/' says the great historian from 
whom we have already quoted, ''had contrived to 
unite the opposite extremes of bigotry and indiffer- 
ence;" and these blended influences, which led Gibbon 
first to Rome, and then to scepticism, proved no 
doubt to the average mind a mere narcotic to all 
spiritual life. Gibbon is not the only great writer who 
has recorded his testimony against Hanoverian Ox- 
ford. Adam Smith in that work which has been called, 
with pardonable exaggeration, '' the most important 
book that ever was written," the "Wealth of Na- 
tions," has, in the following remarks on universities, 
evidently incorporated his anything but loving recol- 
lections of the seven years which he spent at Balliol 
College. << In the University of Oxford the greater part 
of the professors have for these many years given up 
even the pretence of teaching. The discipline is in 
general contrived not for the benefit of students, but 
for the interest, or, more properly speaking, for the 
ease of the masters. In England the public schools 
are less corrupted than the universities; the youth 
there are, or at least may be taught Greek and Latin, 
which is everything the masters pretend to teach. In 
the university the youth neither are, nor can be taught 
the sciences which it is the business of those incor- 
porated bodies to teach." It is the last statement to 
which attention is here directed. It is not that the 
university drew up a bad program, not even that this 
scheme was badly carried out. That might be the case 
also; but the radical vice of the system was not that 
it .was essentially incomplete in theory or faulty in 
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practice, but that it v/aa false. Its worst result was 
not poor scholars, but insincere and venal men, 
I believe Europe cannot produce parallels to Oxford 
and Cambridge in opulence, buildings, libraries, pro- 
fessorships, scholarships, and all the external dignity 
and mechanical apparatus of learning. If there is an 
inferiority, it is in the persons, not in the places or 
their constitution. And here I cannot help confessing 
that a desire to please the great, and bring them to 
the universities, causes a compliance with fashionable 
manners, a relaxation of discipline, and a connivance 
at ignorance and folly, which errors he confesses oc- 
casioned the English universities to be in less repute 
than they were formerly S^ The fashion of sending 
young men thither was even in some degree abated 
among that class ^vho at the present day would be the 
most reluctant to omit it — the nobility. The useless 
and frivolous exercises required for the attainment of 
academic honors, and the relaxation of discipline, had 
by this time created a wide-spread and deeply-felt 
contempt for the whole system of which they formed 
a part ; and the indulgent but candid observer, who 
tries to dilute his censure with the truism that he 
could not have been placed anywhere in this sublu- 
nary world vrithout discovering many evils, informs us 
that in his seven years' residence at the university he 
saw immorality, habitual drunkenness, idleness, ig- 
norance and vanity openly and boastfully obtruding 
themselves on public view, and triumphing v^ithout 
control over the timidity of modest merit. 
It is under such conditions that the strong man of 
right intent rebukes the sloth and hypocrisy of his 
time. Very seldom, if ever, does he faintly guess the 
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result of his protest. Jesus rebuked the iniquities and 
follies of Jerusalem, pleading for simple honesty, di- 
rectness of speech and love of neighbor. In wrath the 
Pharisees made the usual double charge against Him 
— heresy and treason — and He was crucified. 
Heresy and treason are invoked together; one is an 
offense against the Church, the other against the State. 
''The man is a traitor to God and a traitor to his 
country," that settles it-^ofif with his head! The of- 
fenses of Socrates, Jesus, Savonarola, Huss, Wyclif, 
Tyndale, Luther and John Wesley were all identical. 
Reformers are always guilty — guilty of telling un- 
pleasant truths. The difference in treatment of the 
man is merely the result of a difference in time and 
local environment. 

Oxford was professedly a religious institution ; it was 
a part of the State. John Wesley, the undergraduate, 
perceived it was in great degree a place of idleness 
and dissipation. John wrote to his mother describing 
the conditions. She wrote back, pleading that he keep 
his life free from the follies that surrounded him, and 
band those who felt as he did into a company and 
meet together for prayer and meditation in order that 
they might mutually sustain each other. 
Susanna Wesley was the true founder of Methodism, 
a fact stated by John Wesley many a time. 
As early as 1709, she wrote to her son, Samuel, who was 
then at Oxford, and who was never converted from 
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Oxford inSuences, " My son, you must remember that 
life 18 our divine gift — it is the talent given us by Our 
Father in Heaven. I request that you throw the busi- 
ness of your life into a certain method, and thus save 
the friction of making each day anew. Arise early, go 
to bed at a certain hour, eat at stated times, pray, 
read and study by a method, and so get the most out 
of the moments as they swiftly pass, never to return. 
Allow yourself so much time for sleep, so much for 
private devotion, so much for recreation. Above all 
my son, act on principle, and do not live like the rest 
of mankind, viho float thru the world like straws upon 
a river." C(In hundreds of her letters to John and 
Charles at Oxford their mother repeats this advice in 
varying phrase : " We are creatures of habit; we must 
cultivate good habits, for they soon master us, and we 
must be controlled by that which is good. Life is very 
precious — we must give it back to God some day, so 
let us get the most from it. Let us methodize the 
hours, so we may best improve them." 
John Wesley was a leader by nature, and before he 
was twenty he had gathered about him at Oxford a 
little group of young men, poor in purse, but intent in 
purpose, who held themselves aloof from the foibles 
and follies of the place, and planned their lives after 
that of the Christ. In ridicule they were calledMethod- 
iats. The name stuck. <^ In this year of grace, 1907, 
there are over thirty million Methodists, and about 
14 
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seven million in America. The denomination owns 
property to the value of over three hundred million 
dollars in the United States; and has over one hun- 
dred thousand paid preachers. 



' PT£:R 'Wesley's graduation he 
, i7as importuned by the author- 
I ities to remain and act as tutor 
■ and teacher at Christchurch 
College 5^ He was a diligent 
student and his example was 
needed to hold in checlc the 
^^ ^^^ ^_ - hilarious propensities of the 
, ^^B^^^ '^^^ sons of nobility. 
^^^B^9|^,<^^ In due time John was ordained 
£v^nS^i^N^ to preach, and often he would 
»^im^JLmi^ read prayers at neighboring 
chapels. His brother Charles was his devoted echo and 
shadow. Then there was an enthusiastic youth by the 
name of Geoi^e Whitefield, and a sober, serious young 
man, James Hervy, who stood by the Oxford Method- 
ists and endured without resentment the sarcastic 
smiles of the many. 

These young men organized committees to visit the 
sick; to search out poor and despondent students and 
give them aid and encouragement; to visit the jails 
and workhouses. The intent was to pattern their lives 
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after that of the apostles. They were all very poor, but 
their wants were few, and when John Wesley's in- 
come vfus thirty pounds a year he gave two pounds for 
charity. When it lAras sixty pounds a year he gave 
away thirty pounds; and here seems a good place to 
say that although he made over a hundred thousand 
pounds during his life from his books, he died penni- 
less, just as he had ^vished and intended. 
Thus matters stood in the year 1735, when James 
Oglethorpe was attracted to that Oxford group of 
ascetic enthusiasts. 

The life of Oglethorpe reads like a novel by James 
Pentmore Cooper. He was of aristocratic birth, born 
of an Irish mother, with a small bar sinister on his 
'scutcheon that pushed him out and set him apart. 
He was a graduate of Oxford and it was on a visit to 
his Alma Mater that he heard some sarcastic remarks 
flung off about the Wesleys that seemed to commend 
them. People hotly denounced usually have a deal 
of good in them. Oglethorpe was an ofRcer in the army, 
a philanthropist, a patron of art, and a soldier of 
fortune. He had been a member of Parliament, and at 
this particular time was Colonial Governor of Georgia, 
home on a visit. 

He had investigated Newgate and other prisons and 
had brought charges against the keepers and suc- 
ceeded in bringing their inhumanities before the public. 
Hogarth has a picture of Oglethorpe visiting a prison, 
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with the poor wretches flocking around him telling 
their woes. In a good many instances prisoners were 
given their liberty on the promise of Oglethorpe that 
he would take them to his colony. The heart of Ogle- 
thorpe was with the troubled and distressed; and 
while his philanthropy was more on the order of that 
of Jack Cade than it was Christian, yet he at once saw 
the excellence in the Wesleys, and strong man that 
he was, wished to make their virtue his own. He 
proposed that the Wesleys should go back with him 
to America and evolve an ideal commonwealth. 
Oglethorpe had with him several Indians that he had 
brought over from America. They were proud, silent 
and had the reserve of their kind. Moreover they were 
six feet high and when presented at court wore no 
clothes to speak of. 

King George II. when presented to these sons of the 
forest appeared like a pigmy. Oglethorpe knew how 
to march his forces on an angle. London society went 
mad trying to get a glimpse of his savages. He declared 
that the North American Indians were the finest 
specimens, intellectually, physically and morally of 
any people the world had ever seen. They needed 
only one thing to make them perfect — Christianity. 
QThe Wesleys, discouraged by the small impress they 
had made on Oxford, listened to Oglethorpe's argu- 
ments and accepted his terms. Charles was engaged 
as secretary to the governor and John Wesley was to 
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go as a missionary. Q And so they sailed away to 
America. On board ship they methodized the day — had 
prayers, sang hymna and studied, read, exhorted and 
wrote as if it were their last day on earth. This 
method excited the mirth of several scions of nobility 
who were on board and Oglethorpe opened out on the 
scoffers thus, "Here, you damned pirates, you do not 
know these people. They forget more in an hour than 
you ever knew. You take them for tithe-pig parsons, 
when they are gentlemen of learning and like myself, 
graduates of Oxford. I am one of them, I would have 
you knonr. I am a religious man and a Methodist, too, 
and I 'U knock hell out of anybody who, after this, 
smiles at either my friends or my religionl" 
Long years after V/es\ey told this story to illustrate 
the fact that a man might |^ve an intellectual assent 
to a religion and yet not have much of it in his heart. 
QOglethorpe looked upon Methodism as a good thing 
— cheaper than a police system — and sure to bring 
good results. If John Wesley and George WhiteBeld 
could convert his colony and all of the Indians round 
about, his work of governing would be much reduced. 
qOglethorpe was a very practical man. 
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OHN WESLEY did not con- 
I vert the Indians, because he 
' could not find them, they be- 
■ ing away on wars ^th the 
other tribes. Besides that he 
could not speak their language 
and wras wrhoUy unused to 
|. their ways. The Indian does 
not unbosom himself to those 
'i who do not know him, and 
' the few Indians Wesley saw 
were stubbornly set in the 
idea that they had quite as good a religion as his. And 
Wesley was persuaded that probably they had. 
In the city of Savannah there were just five hundred 
and eighteen people when John Wesley was there. 
About half of these were degenerate sons of aristo- 
crats, ex-convicts, soldiers of fortune and religious 
enthusiasts — the rest were plain, every-day folk S^ 
Pioneer people are too intent on maintaining life to go 
into the abstrusities of either ethics or theology. 
Wesley soon saw that his powers demanded a wider 
field S^ &»' 

The experience, tho, had done him much good, especi- 
ally in two ways. He had gotten a glimpse of chattel 
slavery and made a remark about it that is forever 
fixed in literature, " Human slavery is the sum of all 
villainies." Then he had met on shipboard a party of 
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Moravians, and was so impressed by them that he 
straightway began to study German. In six weeks' 
time he could carry on an acceptable conversation in 
that language. At the end of the two years which he 
spent in Georgia, through attending the services of the 
Moravians, he could read, write and preach in the 
German language. 

The Moravians seemed to him the only genuine Chris- 
tians he had ever seen, and their example of simple 
faith, industry, directness of speech and purity of life 
made such an impress upon him that thereafter Meth- 
odism and Moravianism wrere closely akin. 
At Savannah there were some people too poor to afford 
shoes and v/hen these people appeared at church in 
bare feet they were smiled at by the alleged nobility. 
Seeing this, on the following Sunday, John Wesley 
appeared barefoot in the pulpit, and this was his habit 
as long as he was in Georgia. This gave much offence 
to the aristocrats; and W^esley also made himself 
obnoxious by preaching salvation to the slaves. Indeed 
this was the main cause of his misunderstanding with 
the governor. Oglethorpe considered any discussion 
or criticism of slavery "an interference with property 
rights." S^ S^ 

And so Wesley sailed back to England, sobered by a 
sense of failure, but encouraged by the example of the 
Moravians, who accepted vrhatever Providence sent, 
and counted it gain. 
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The overseers of Oxford, like Oglethorpe, had no 

special personal sympathy with the peculiar ideas of 

Wesley, but as a matter of policy they recognized that 

his influence in the great educational center was needed 

for moral ballast. And so his services were secured as 

Greek Professor and occasional preacher. 

Concerning the moral status of Oxford at this time 

Miss Wedgwood further says : 

The condition of Oxford at the time of the rise of 
Methodism has been too little noted among those who 
have studied the great Evangelical Revival. Contem- 
plating this important movement in its latter stage, 
they have forgotten that it took its rise in the attempt 
made by an Oxford tutor to bring back to the national 
institution for education something of that method 
which was at this time so disgracefully neglected. To 
surround a young man with illustrations of one kind 
of error is the inevitable preparation for making him 
a vehement partisan of its opposite, and in education 
the influence on which we can reckon most certainly 
is that of reaction. The hard external code and need- 
less restrictions of Methodism should be regarded 
with reference to what Wesley saw in the years he 
spent in that abode of talent undirected and folly un- 
restrained. 

It was to the Oxford here described — ^the Oxford where 
iV Gibbon and Adam Smith wasted the best years of their 

^ lives, and many of their unremembered contemporaries 

following in their steps with issues not less disastrous 
to themselves, however unimportant to others, — to 
the Oxford where young men swore to observe laws 
they never read, and renewed a solemn promise when 
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they had discovered the impossibility of keeping it, — 
that Wesley, about a score of years after his entrance 
to the University, poured forth from the pulpit of St. 
Mary's such burning words as must have reached 
many a conscience in the congregation. 
"Let me ask you," he said in his university sermon 
for 1744, " in tender love and in the spirit of meekness, 
is this a Christian city? Are we, considered as a com- 
munity of men, so filled with the Holy Ghost as to 
enjoy in our hearts, and show forth in our lives, the 
genuine fruits of that Spirit? I entreat you to observe 
that here are no peculiar notions now under considera- 
tion: that the question is not concerning doubtful 
opinions, but concerning the undoubted fundamental 
branches (if there be any such) of our common Chris- 
tianity. And for the decision thereof I appeal unto 
your own consciences. In the presence of the great 
God, before whom both you and I shall shortly appear, 
I pray you that are in authority over us, whom I 
reverence for the sake of your office, to consider (and 
that not after the manner of dissemblers with God), 
are you living portraitures of Him whom ye are ap- 
pointed to represent among men ? Do you put forth all 
your strength in the vast work you have undertaken? 
Let it not be said that I speak here as if all under your 
care were intended to be clergymen. Not so: I speak 
only as if they were intended to be Christians. But 
vrhat example is set us by those who enjoy the benefi- 
cence of our forefathers, by Fellows, Students, Schol- 
ars, and more especially those who are of some rank 
and eminence? Do ye, who are of some rank and 
eminence — do ye, brethren, abound in the fruits of 
the Spirit, in holiness of mind, in self-denial and 
mortification, in seriousness and composure of spirit, 
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in patience, meekness, sobriety, temperance ; and in 
unwearied, restless endeavors to do good to all men? 
Is this the general character of Fellows of Colleges ? 
I fear it is not. Rather have not pride and haughtiness, 
impatience and peevishness, sloth and indolence, 
gluttony and sensuality been objected to us, perhaps 
not always by our enemies, nor wholly without ground? 
Many of us are more immediately consecrated to God, 
called to minister in holy things. Are we then patterns 
to the rest in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity? Did 
we indeed enter on this office with a single eye to 
serve God, trusting that we were inwardly moved by 
the Holy Ghost to take upon us this ministration, for 
the promoting of His glory, and the edifiying of His 
people? Where are the seals of our apostleship? Who 
that were dead in trespasses and sins have been 
quickened by our word? Have we a burning zeal to 
save souls from death? Are we dead to the world and 
the things of the world ? When we are smitten on one 
cheek, do we not resent it, or do we turn the other 
also, not resisting evil, but overcoming evil with good? 
Have we a bitter zeal, inciting us to strive sharply and 
passionately with those that are out of the way? Or is 
our zeal the flame of love, so as to direct all our words 
with sweetness, lowliness and meekness of wisdom ? 

SOnce more: what shall we say of the youth of this 
. ace? Have you either the form or the power of 
Christian godliness? Are you diligent in your business, 
pursuing your studies with all your strength? Do you 
redeem the time, crowding as much work into every 
day as it can contain? Rather, are ye not conscious that 
you waste day after day either in reading that which 
has no tendency to Christianity, or in gaming, or in 
— you know not what? Are you better managers of 
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your fortune than of your time? Do you take care to 
owe no man anything? Do you know how to possess 
your bodies in sanctification and honour? Are no 
drunkenness and uncleanness found among you? Yea, 
are there not many of you who glory in your shame? 
Are there not a multitude of you that are foresworn? 
I fear, a swiftly increasing multitude. Be not surprised, 
brethren — before God and this congregation I own my- 
self to have been of the number solemnly swearing to 
observe all those customs which I then knew nothing 
of, and all those statutes which I did not so much as 
read over, either then, or for a long time afterwards. 
What is perjury, if this is not? But if it be, oh what a 
weight of sin, yea, sin of no common dye lieth upon 
usi And doth not the Most High regard it? 
May it not be a consequence of this that so many of 
you are a generation of triflers with God, virith one 
another, and your own souls? Who of you is, in any 
degree, acquainted with the work of the Spirit, His 
supernatural work in the souls of men ? Can you bear, 
unless now and then in a church, any talk of the Holy 
Ghost? Would you not take it for granted if any one 
began such a conversation, that it v/as hypocrisy or 
enthusiasm? In the name of the Lord God Almighty I 
ask, What religion are ye of?" 

We may hope that, even in that cold and vtrorldly age, 
there was more than one in St. Mary's church whose 
conscience was awakened so to re-echo that question 
that he joined with his whole soul in the prayer with 
which the sermon concluded : " Lord, save or we per- 
ishl Take us out of the mire that we sink not. Unto 
Thee all things are possible. According to the great- 
ness of Thy po^ver, preserve Thou them that are 
appointed to die!" 
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H£ fervor of Wesley's zeal 
gave offense to the prim and 
precise parsons who recited 
their prayers by aid of a T- 
square S^ S^ 

To them religion was a matter 
of form, but to Wesley it was 
an experience of the heart. 
r From the Moravians he had 
-Ja acquired the habit of inter- 
1^^ jecting prayers into his ser- 
mons — from speaking to the 
people, he would suddenly change, raise his eyes aloft 
and speak directly to Deity. This to many devout 
Churchmen was blasphemous. Of course the trouble 
was that it was simply new — we always resent an 
innovation. "Did you ever see anything like that?" 
And the fact that we have not is proof that it is absurd, 
preposterous, bad. 

Wesley went one day to hold evening prayers at a 
village church near Oxford. His fame had preceded 
him : the worthy warden securely locked the doors and 
deposited the key in the capacious depths of his 
breeches pocket and went a-fishing. Several old women 
were waiting to attend the service, and rather than 
send them away, Wesley, standing on the church 
steps, read prayers and spoke. It was rather an un- 
usual scene, and the unusual attracts. Loafers from 
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the tavern across the way came over, children gathered 
in little groups, people who never entered a place of 
worship stopped and listened. Some laughed, others 
looked serious, and most of them remained to the close 
of the meeting. 

Thus does everything work together for good for every- 
body. The warden and his astute vestrymen thought 
to block the work of Wesley, and Wesley did the only 
thing he could — spoke outside of the church, and thus 
did he speak to the hearts of people who had never 
been inside the church and who would not go inside 
the building. Street preaching was not the invention 
of John Wesley, but up to his time no clergyman in 
the Church of England had attempted so undignified 
a thing. 

Wesley was doing what his mother had done the very 
year he was born. She had preached to the people ot 
the village of Epworth in the churchyard, because 
forsooth, the chancel was a sacred place and would 
suffer if any one but a man, duly anointed, spoke there. 
The woman had a message and did the only thing she 
could — spoke outside, and spoke to two hundred and 
fifty people while the regular attendance to bear her 
husband was twenty-five. 

And so John ^A^esley had made a discovery, and that 
was that to reach the submerged three-quarters, you 
must make your appeal to them on the street, in the 
market places — from church steps. His experience on 
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shipboard and in America had done him good. They 
had taught him that form and ritual, set time and place, 
were things not necessary — that whenever two or 
three were gathered together in His name, He was in 
their midst. 

And it was in preaching to the outcasts that Wesley 
found himself, and was '< converted." He says, ''My 
work in America failed because I had not then given 
my heart to my Savior." 

Now he got the ''power," and whether this word 
means to his followers what it meant to him is a 
question we need not analyze. Power comes by aban- 
donment — the orator who flings convention to the winds 
and gives himself to the theme finds power. 
The opposition and the ridicule were all very necessary 
factors in allowing Wesley to find his true self. 
He wrote to his mother telling what he was doing and 
she wrote back giving him her blessing, writing words 
of encouragement. " Son John must speak the words 
of love on any and every occasion when the spirit 
moves," she said. 

John Wesley was attracting too much attention to 
himself at Oxford: there came words of warning from 
those in authority. To these admonitions he replied 
that he was a duly ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England and there was nothing in the canons that 
forbade his holding services when and where he de- 
sired. And then he adds, " To show simple men and 
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women the way of life and tell them of Him vrho died 
that we might live, surely cannot be regarded as an 
offense. I must continue in my course." 
That settled it — Oxford the cultured was not for him. 
He was a preacher v/ithout a pulpit — a teacher iwith- 
out a school. 

He saddled his horse and with all his earthly posses- 
sions in his saddle-bags, traveled toward London — 
following that storied road over which almost every 
great and powerful man of England had traversed. 
He was penniless but he owned his horse. He was a 
horse lover — he delighted in the companionship of a 
horse, and where the way was rough he would walk 
and lead the patient animal. It comes to us with a 
slight shock that the Rev. John Wesley anticipated 
Col. Budd Doble by saying, " God's best gift to man — a 
horse ! ' ' 

So John Wesley rode not knowing where he was going 
or why, only that Oxford no longer needed him. When 
he started he was depressed, but after passing the 
confines of the town, and once out upon the highway 
with the green fields on either side he lifted up his 
voice and sang one of his brother's hymns. Exile from 
Oxford meant liberty. 

Arriving at a village he would stand on the church 
steps, on the street corner, often from a tavern ver- 
anda and speak. In his saddle-bags he carried his black 
robe and white tippet. He could put these on over his 
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traveled-stained clothes and look presentable. His 
hair was worn long and parted in the middle; his face 
ivas cleanly shaved and revealed comely features of 
remarkable strength. 

The man was a commanding figure. People felt the 
honesty of his presence. The crowd might jeer and cat- 
call, but those who stood near offered no violence. 
Indeed, more than once the roughs protected him. 
He preached of righteousness and judgment to come. 
He plead for a better life — here and now. And so he 
traveled, preaching three or four times a day, and 
riding from twenty to fifty miles d^ At London he 
preached on the << heaths" and thousands upon thou- 
sands who never entered a church heard him. That 
phrase, ** they came to scoff and remained to pray," is 
his S^ d^ 

Wesley's oratory was not what is known to us as 
''the Methodist style." He was quiet, moderate, con- 
versational, but so earnest that his words carried 
conviction. The man was honest — he wanted nothing 
— he gave himself. 

Such a man today, preaching in the same way, would 
command marked attention and achieve success. 
The impassioned preaching of Whitefield was what 
gave the ''Methodist color." Charles Wesley was 
much like Whitefield, and was regarded as a greater 
preacher than his brother because he indulged in more 
gymnastics, but John was far the greater man. 
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Aod SO the Great Awakening began; other preachers 
followed the example of the Wesleys and wrere preach- 
ing in the fields and by the roadside and vrere organiz- 
ing " Methodist Societies." But John V^esley was 
their leader and exemplar. 

Neither of the ^A^esleys nor did ^Vhitefield have any 
idea at this time of organizing a separate denomina- 
tion or of running opposition to the Established Church. 
They belonged to the Church and these "societies" 
were merely for keeping alive the spiritual flame wrhich 
had been kindled. 

The distinguishing feature of John Wesley's work 
seemed to be the " class " which he organized wher- 
ever possible. This was a school-teacher's idea. There 
was a leader appointed, and this class of not over ten 
persons was to meet at least once a week for prayer 
and praise and to study the Scriptures. Each person 
present was to take part — to stand on his feet and say 
something. 

In this Wesley was certainly practical — "All must 
take part, for by so doing the individual grows to feel 
he is a necessary part of the whole. Even the humblest 
must read, or pray, or sing, or give testimony to the 
goodness of God." 

And so vre get the circuit-rider and see the evolution 
of the itineracy. And then comes the " local preacher " 
who was simply a "class leader," "who had gotten 
the poiwer." 
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AVesley saw with a clear and steady vision that the 
paid preacher, the priest with the ''living" was an 
anomaly. To make a business of religion was to miss 
its essence ; just as to make a business of love evolves 
a degenerate. Our religion should be a part of our 
daily lives. The circuit-rider was an apostle — he had 
no home; drew no salary; owned no property; but 
gave his life without stint to the cause of humanity. 
It was AVesley's habit to enter a house — any house — 
and say, '< Peace be unto this house." He would hold 
then and there a short religious service. People were 
always honored by his presence — even the great and 
purse-proud, as well as the lowly welcomed him. All 
he wanted was accommodations for himself and his 
horse, and these were freely given. He looked after 
the care of his horse himself, and always the last thing 
at night he would see that his horse was properly 
fed and bedded. 

One horse he rode for ten years, and when it grew old 
and lame his grief at having to leave it behind found 
vent in a flood of tears as he stood with his arms about 
its neck. Was ever mortal horse so honored? To have 
carried an honest man a hundred thousand miles, and 
been an important factor in the Great Awakening. Is 
there a Horse Heaven? In the state of Washington 
they say "yes." Perhaps they are right. Often before 
break of day, before the family was astir, Wesley would 
be on his way. 
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F S an argument against absolute 
^ innocency in matters of love, 

• the unfortunate marriage ot 
. Wesley, at the discreet age of 

forty-eight has been expressed 
at length by Bernard Shaw. It 
Wesley bsd roamed the world 

• seeking for a vixen for a wife, 
he could not have chosen bet- 

1 ter. Mrs.Vazeillewasa widow 

• of about W^esley's age — rich, 
comely, well upholstered. In 

London he had accepted her offers of hospitality and 
for ten years had occasionally stopped at her house, so 
haste cannot be offered as an excuse. The fatal rock 
was propinquity, and this was evidently not on the 
good man's chart; neither did he realize the ease and 
joy with which certain bereaved ladies can operate 
their lachrymal glands. 

On the way down The Foundry steps at night, Wes- 
ley slipped and sprained his ankle. He hobbled to the 
near-bv residence of Mrs. Vazeille. On sight of him, 
the lady burst into tears, and then for the next week 
proceeded to nurse him. 

He was due on the circuit and anxious to get away ; 
he could not ride on horseback, and therefore if he 
wrent at all, he must go in a carriage. Mrs. Vazeille 
had a carriage, but she could not go with him, of 
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course, unless they were married. QSo they were 
married, and were miserable ever afterward. 
Mrs. Wesley was glib, shallow, fussy, and never 
knew that her husband belonged to the world, 
and to her only incidentally. She took sole charge of 
him and his affairs; ordered people away who wanted 
to see him if she did not like their looks ; opened his 
mail; rifled his pockets; insisted that he should not 
go to the homes of poor people; timed his hours of 
work, and religiously read his private journal and de- 
manded that it should be explained. This woman 
should have married a man who kept no journal, and 
one for whom no one cared. As it was, no doubt she 
suffered up to her capacity, which perhaps was not 
great, for God puts a quick limit on the sensibilities 
of the stupid. 

She even pulled him about by the hair before they had 
been married a year; and made faces at him as he 
preached, saying sotto voce, "I've heard that so often 
that I'm sick of it." In company, she would sometimes 
explain to the assembled guests what a great and 
splendid man her first husband was. 
But worst of all, she took AVesley's faithful saddle 
horse "Timothy," and hitched him alongside of a 
horse of her own to a chaise, with a postboy in a red 
suit on his back, tooting a horn. 

Poor Wesley groaned, and inwardly said, '\It is a trial 
sent by God — I must bear it all." 
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Finally the woman renounced him and left for Scot< 
land. He then stole his own horse from her stable, 
and rode avray as in the good old days. But alas ! in a 
month she v/as on his trail. She caught up with him 
at Birmingham and fell on his neck, after the service, 
explaining that she was Mrs. John Wesley. The poor 
man could neither deny it nor run away, virithout 
making a scene, and so she accompanied him to his 
lod^ngs. Q Her protests of reformation vanished in a 
week and the marks of her nails were again on his 
fine face. 

This program was kept up for thirty-one years with 
all the variations possible to a jealous v^oman, who 
had an income sufficient to allow her to indulge her 
vagaries and move in good society. On October 14, 
1781, 'Wesley wrote in his journal, "I am told my wife 
died Monday and was buried on this evening." 
W^esley once wrote to Asbury, "She has cut short 
my life full twenty years." If this were true, one can 
see how Wesley would otherwise have made the cen- 
tury run. However, Wesley was right — it was not all 
bad; the law of compensation never sleeps, and as a 
result of his unfortunate marriage, 'Wesley knew 
things which men happily married never know. 
John Wesley did not blame anybody for anything. 
Once when he saw a drunken man reeling through the 
street, he turned to a friend and said, " But for the 
grace of God, there goes John Wesley 1" All his bio- 
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graphics agree that after his fiftieth year his power as a 
preacher increased constantly until he was seventy- 
five. He grew more gentle, more tender and there was 
about him an aura of love and veneration, so that even 
his enemies removed their hats and stood silent in his 
presence. And we might here paraphrase his own 
words and truly say of him, as he said of Josiah 
AVedgwood, ''He loved flowers and horses and child- 
ren — and his soul was near to Godl " 
The actual reason for breaking away or '' coming out" 
is a personal antipathy for the leader. Like children 
playing a game, theologians reach a point where they 
say, ''I'll not play in your back yard." And not liking 
a man, we dislike his music, his art, his creed d^ So 
they divide on free grace, foreordination, baptism, re- 
generation, freedom of the will, endless punishment, 
endless consequences, conversion, transubstantiation, 
sanctification, infant baptism, or any one of a dozen 
reasons which do not represent truth, but are all 
merely a point of view and can honestly be believed 
before breakfast and rejected afterward. C( However, 
the protest of Wesley had a basic reason, for at his 
time the State Religion was a galvanized and gild- 
ed thing, possessing everything but the breath of life. 
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ND so John Wesley went rid- 
ing the circuit from Land's 
End to John O'Groat's, from 
Cork to Londonderry, eight 
thousand miles, and eight hun- 
dred sermons every year. In 
London he spoke to the limit 
of his voice — ten thousand 
people. Yet when chance sent 
him but fifty auditors he spoke 
with just as much feeling. His 
sermons were full of wit, often 
homely but never coarse. He knew how to interest 
tired men; how to keep the children awake. He inter- 
spersed anecdote with injunction and precept with 
homely happenings. He yearned to better this life, and 
to evolve souls that were worth saving. 
Wesley grew with the years, and fully realized that 
preaching is for the preacher. " Always in my saddle- 
bags beside my Bible and hymnal I carried one good 
book." He knew history, science as far as it had been 
carried, and all philosophy was to him familiar. The 
itineracy he believed was a necessity for the preacher 
as well as the people. A preacher should not remain 
so long in a place as to become cheap or common- 
place. New faces keep one alive and alert. And the 
circuit-rider can give the same address over and over 
and perfect it by repetition until it is most effective, 
3fi 
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C( The circuit-rider, the local preacher or class-leader, 
the classes, the '< love-feast" or a general meeting — 
these were quite enough in way of religious machinery. 
C( Finally, however, Wesley became convinced that 
in large cities an indoor meeting place was necessary 
in order to keep the people banded together. Often the 
weather was bad and then it was too much to expect 
women and children to stand in the rain and cold to 
hear the circuit-rider. 

So London supplied an abandoned warehouse called 
'* The Foundry," and here the Wesleyans met in a vast 
body for a service of song and praise. Methodism is 
largely a matter of temperament — ^it fits the needs of 
a certain type. The growing mind is not content to 
have everything done for it. The Catholics and Epis- 
copalians were doing too much for their people, and 
not letting the people do enough for themselves. The 
Methodist class-meeting allowed the lowliest member 
to lift up his voice and make his own appeal to the 
throne of grace. Prayer is for the person who prays, 
and only very dull people doubt its efficacy. The God 
in your own heart always hearkens to your prayer and 
if it is reasonable and right always answers it. 
** Methodism raised the standard of intellect in England 
to a degree no man can compute," says Lecky the 
free-thinking historian. Drunkenness, gambling, dog- 
fighting, bear-baiting in whole communities was re- 
placed by the singing of hymns, prayers and ** testi- 
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monies," in ^vhich every one had a part. Wesley loved 
flowers and often carried garden seeds to give away, 
and then on his next trip would remember to ask about 
results. He encouraged his people to be tidy in their 
dress and housekeeping, and gentle in their manners. 
Thousands learned to read that they might read the 
Bible; thousands sang who had never tried to sing 
before, and although the singing may have been of a 
very crude quality and the public speaking below par, 
yet it was human expression and therefore education, 
evolution, growth. That Wesley thought Methodism 
a finality need not be allowed to score against him. 
His faith and zeal had to be more or less blind, other- 
wise he would not have been John Wesley; philoso- 
phers with the brain of Newton, Spencer, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer could never have done the work of 
Wesley. Had Wesley known more, he would have 
done less. He was a God-intoxicated man — his heart 
was aflame with divine love. 

He carried the standard far to the front, and planted 
the flowing pennant on rocky ramparts where all the 
world could see. To carry the flag further was the 
work of others yet to come. 

It was only in the year 1784, wrhen \Vesley was eighty- 
one years old, that he formally broke loose from the 
mother-church and Methodism was given a charter 
from the State. At this time John Wesley announced 
himself as a " Scriptural Episcopus," or a bishop by 
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divine right, greatly to the consternation of his brother 
Charles. But the morning stars still sang together, 
even after he had ordained his comrade, Asbury, 
** Bishop of America," and conferred the title of bishop 
on a dozen others^ It was always, however, carefully 
explained that they were merely Methodist Episcopal 
bishops and not Episcopal bishops. A year before his 
death Wesley issued an order that no Methodist ser- 
vices should be held at the hours of the regular church 
service, and that no Methodist bishop should wear a 
peculiar robe, have either a fixed salary, residence or 
estate, nor should he on any account alloiv any one to 
address him as '< My Lord." 

It was a very happy life he led — so full of work that 
there was no time for complaint. The constant horse- 
back riding kept his system in perfect health. At 
eighty-five he said, '<I never have had more than a 
half-hour's depression in my life. My controlling mood 
has been one of happiness, thankfulness and joy." 
Wesley endeavored not to make direct war upon the 
Established Church — he hoped it would reform itself. 
He did not know that men with fixed and fat incomes 
seldom die and never resign, and his innocence in 
thinking he could continue on his course of organizing 
*' Methodist Societies," and still keep his place within 
the Church reveals his lack of logic. Moreover, he 
never had enough imagination to see that the Metho- 
dist Church would itself become great and strong and 
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powerful and rich, and be an institution very much 
like the one from which in his eighty-fourth year 
he at last broke away. Charles Wesley and ^Vhite- 
field died members of the Church of England, and 
were buried in consecrated ground, but John Wesley 
passed peacefully out in his eighty-eighth year, 
requesting that his body be buried in City Road 
Chapel, in the plot of ground that he by his life, 
love and work had consecrated. And it was so done. 
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DO PRINTING 

For their friends. Folders, with or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 
hand-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a silk petticoat V» ^ ^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not thrown away. 
Write us, telling what printing you are in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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EERE is A LIST OF BOOKS that 
The Roycrofters have on hand for 
sale (of some there are but a few 
copies). These are rather interesting books, 
either for the reader or the collector, or 
for presents. Many people always have a 
few extra ROYCROFT BOOKS on hand 
in readiness for some sudden occasion 
when a present is the proper thing > ^ > 

The Man of Sorrows $2.00 

Rip Van Winkle 2.00 

Thomas Jefferson 2.00 

The Rubaiyat 2.00 

Compensation 2.00 

A Christmas Carol 2.00 

Respectability 2.00 

A Dog of Flanders 2.00 

The Law of Love 2.00 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol 2.00 

Nature 2.00 

Self-Reliance 2.00 

Justinian and Theodora 2.00 

Crimes Against Criminals 2.00 

THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
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Choi c e Books 

^HE foUowing books are rare and peculiar m 

^Iv binding, distindly Roycroftie — ^nothing to be 

had at the book stores like them. Flexible 

velvet calf finished with turned edge J^ j^ ^ j^ 

The Last Ride, Browning - _ _ - |5.00 

A Lodging for the Night, Stevensan - - - 5.00 

Walt Whitman, JJ«66ar<2 ofuf iSf^tffWon - - 5.00 

Will O' the Mill, £f^0V0fw<m .... 5.00 

Full Leather, Modeled : a Revival of Medieval Manner 

of Binding 

Rip Van Winkle, Irvmg . _ _ | 7.50 

Respectability, Hubbard - - - - - 7.50 

A iSog of Flanders, Ouida . . . . 7.50 

Law of Love, iStftfdy _ - _ _ _ 7,50 

Nature, Emer»on - - - - - 7.50 

Ballad of Reading Gaol, Wilde - - - - 7.50 

The Man of Sorrows, Hubbard - - $7.50 and 15.00 

Full Levant, Hand Tooled by our Mr. Louis H. Kinder 

Thoreau*s Friendship, TaU copy on genuine VeUum^ 

forty fre&'hand drawings - - - $950.00 

Thoreau s Friendship — Japan VeUum^ Illumined - 60.00 

O>ntemplations, HiAbard - - - - 150.00 

Song of Myself, WMPman - - _ - 25.00 

RulMiiyat of Omar Khayyam - - - 40.00 

Self-Reliance, Emereon _ _ - - 25.00 

The Man of Sorrows, Hubbard - - - 50.OO 

Last Ride, Browning — Clauie VeU/rnn^ specially iUumined 100.00 

Law of Love, Beedy - - - - 50.00 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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ffr FECIAL DEPARTMENT 
^ FOR BIBLIOPEGY 




^UR MR. KINDER now devotea aU his dme to our 
V-' Bookbinding Department for fine bindings and 
•peclal Jobs Jt Our edition work is entirely separate. 

direct attention of one of the most artistic binderB& keen- 
est critics of bookbindingin America. Mr. Kinder la also in 
touch with all bookbinding centers of Europe, and any- 
thing new that has merit Is Immediately added to our stock. 
Every fin« job la given an Individual binding jt jIt jt jt jt 

PRICES FOR BOOKBINDING 

THE PHILISTINES 
Plain boarda, leather backs, per volume - $ .75 

LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Plain board*, leather backs, per volume - - IM 
Ooze Sheep, Silk Lined, per volume - - 1.50 
Board*, ooze catf back and corners, per volume 1.50 

BOOKS IN SIZE UP TO OCTAVO 
Ooze Sheep, Silk Lined - - - 1.90 up 
Ooze calf. Silk Lined, Turned Edges • - 3.00 up 
Plain boards, leather backs - 1.00 up 
Boards, ooze or plain calf back and corners - 3.00 up 
Three-Fourths Levant, or Antique Pig Skin S.OO up 
PuU Levant. Antique Fig Skin, or Modeled Calf 15.M up 
Full Parchment, Boards - . - . lo.OO up 
Mending. Cleantne. Plate Iruerting and Jobs requiring 
more work than usual, extra charges are made. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York, U. S. A. 
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e found a quantity of small pieces of 
joak and mahogany chucked away in the 
loft, (too small for anything else) so made 
them up into foot-stools 3» ^» j» :■» 
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. 048 (Uke above) and tabourets No. 0501-2. 
■foot-stools Oak, $5.00 Mahogany $6.00 
f TABOURETS " $5.00 " $6.25 

I Now^ we have done our part in making 
n them (as well as we could) and to induce 
I you to do your part in ordering (as quick 
i as you canj w^e will crate in with each 
I stool or tabouret one of our weathered 
L oak book-racks, No. 0116, gratis — regular 
■price One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 
■This holds good until they are gone! 

ItHE ROYCROFTERS. East Aurora. N. Y. 
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|nE AN ARTIST 

,'**' You furnish the hair cut and we will 
furmsb the tie — guaranteed hill Fra Elhertus 
size— best black crepe-de-chine, both ends 
hemstitched by hand. Price, $1.^ postpaid 
THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE COLTSTY. ffEtr i^ORK 




ROYCROFT 
Waste Basket 



I Velvet Le^tber, very soltdi 

I with wood bottom covered 

I with leMher, twelve inches 

high, twelve inches in di- 

Ameter. Price .'♦^ .^ fl^ 3^ 

THREE AND ONE 

HALF DOLLARS 

THE ROYCROFTERS. EAST AURORA, N.Y. 




LBERT HUBBARD >yill 
give his Lecture. The Spirit 
of The Times, in the fol- 
lowing cities on the Dates 
Mentioned: >*. ^s- ■#!.«. >9. 



B O S T O N 

At Chickering Hall 

Thursday Evening, February 21 

Sents on sale at Box Otfit-e ten days in aiiTanoc. Order now. 

C H 1 C A G O 

Studebaker Theatre 

Sunday Evening, March 3 

.Hent.H Oil Hate n) llua <!HIice ten days in ndvaliee. Order now. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Horticultural Hall 

Thursday Evening, March 7 

Ailvanrc ,K«t sole at John Wovantaker's Soott Dept 

N E W y O R^K 

Carnegie Hall 

Sunday Evening, March 17 

Seal* iHi mle at Box Office ten days in udranee. Order now. 



SOME TAPERS OF SPliCIAI. TSTF-RKST THAT ARF. 
APrBARlNG IN 

THE ARENA MAGAZINE 

The Rullwiys Uy Alfmd RihmI W^IUm. D. (^ I-. IXl ti. A nnuitil* 

lot mnttllniliiiii Or UiDcmln»t>i^lcntiiita<u)MKla)plil>n» 

Tha NiiEl«n <i|ilivr ritnlin* witli Iww thi' imiii))' laui nun pwunBlio 

(if the raltwivi )□ AUKtlcii In u.-i'onlalii.v <rlUl llotloirt 

Sucncci'i Invf iir»(.-)iiliuiilii:v. ThlnpNiwc, which In due at llw (Mtui» of 

tliH Jailuitry, igoT. Iiwiu. 'Iiniilil Ix- nml by hJI thlnkln* Aniv.riutDii, Ucutiuc 

of til* rmlltnl nwnupr In whlcb lie lUdTocaUM tlip pvoHf tiildng mamtim nt 

tiu nalunl iitliltlet. 

Sacrvary RoiM Ur David Cn)umniintp4. Mr I'tillliiM UFvvrvwIiHTf 

and Mb Plea rvcoEi>l(«l at one vf tlic ai«t t«arlcB tad Inul^e 

foe Csnltallutioii >-IiKiiii)lni» uf FiiiiilHuicnliil TinmiKtiicy. uul tMtvufa 

— whlfB will mioitir in tlii^ Cwliraarv iimw— Ijv tlvJ« 

itrnnvnDil Inllllant Journalint will dauhtlcm occiulon niuch dlacDBIon. 

Other Fcatnrei of Ibe Jannair and Febnurr Istsct Art : 

UiitUi wiUi Oiu Mulueli uf ilccfid. U; 

SSx.M""'- "' '■'•'■ 

CcnidRililvnal i.'Umin Oeiouuled lo 
Bulwark DaniMnlli: (hmniniBnl, nt 
Hon, Vi'->%^"*'' <^''' J"""* ■" 
FiioiOBnniivTjUl Tfiu rwnMlau and It* 
UmitaUcoa , ItlnUnuwI. 
Qneiiitini at OwrJliiLilswinjt IDUratt 
& Oenuan FoUneal Ute. ny Maynanl 



Tli# TroUl *[ Uiii >l«uiu(C>i>UalUiii 

•lid ut NiHMalUm. Iiy I-iiif. rraok rar- 

Bmiint i>uuk> on Clirinian S«]«n(«. 
intlia§Br?M «( Uie ChtlnlaimeianM 
Uvtwomi, lia ld«l> ami AublnanniU 
imaitnMA.) Ky Die Kduui ot '"rhe 

Qnr Inialt tb Japan and tne fierlniia 
giMUuiu It iBTolroi. By C. Vey Boh 
llanin)ulAna(SiirifiggGld^BU.(lU- 
utnnSjBTUeo.^hanim Janie*. 
^ylna diflilr«ito Annul Sobuol. By 

nuolliandltif CITll KontiHi. Ut Franli 
VVwman, 



SPECIAL INTRODLPCTORY OI'FBR ' Scntl Kiftli Ct-nU in 
SMniiia, Miiiioy-onliT orroin, mid wv will lund yon the DrccmbrT. 
Jiruuiin', Kchrauryand Marvti U.™n ua a THIAI.Sl.llSCItlPTION. 

ALBERT BRANDT. Publisher, 

Z4S BniBdt BuildlUK. Trenton. New Jer««y 




pR SALE! THE FOLLOWING 
§ LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD />; BOOK- 
LET FORM, WITH FRONTISPIECE 
PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 



Haticuck 


Haadd 


Aureliua 


Meissonier 


V«di 


Spinoia 


Titian 


Brahms 


Kant 


Van Dyck 


Raphael 


Comle 


Miltei 


Gainsborough 


Voltaira 


Aiy Schefi^ei 


Corot 


Spencer 


Fonuny 


CorrBgeio 


Schopenhauer 


Joshua ReynaMs 


BelUni 


Thoreau 


L-andseer 


Abbey 


Copemicua 


GUElav« Dore 


Whistler 


Humboldt 


Chopin 


Pericles 


Datwln 


Paganini 


Mark Antony 


Haekel 


MoiOTt 


Savonarola 


HuxTey 


Bach 


LothM 


Tyndall 


IJMt 


Buike 


Wallace 


BeBlheven 


Aristotle 


Fiske 



The Price U TEN CENTS Each, or One 
Dollar for Ten — as long as they last. 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 




P H I L, I S '. 

HUBBARD, Editor. BUM Auieta, New York 
on. One Dollar a Year. Tan Cents a Copy 



fGach Dumber of the magazine contains articles on 
subjects having the attention of the Public. Some 
of the Preachments are of a political nature, some 
ethical and sociological, some are humorous. These 
lastare especially important. Many articles from THE 
PHILISTINE have been reprinted and sold by the 
hundred thousand. By subscribing you get the articles 
at first hand — Today is a good time to subscribe. 

Mail us a Two Dollar check and we will send you The PhilUllne and 
' "meleen Hundred Seven, and in addition a 



oUier literan' influence and it L-OBtlnmillT pavEsllie vay to hiehra 
■tuuniEUBiuKillpHTtaaf life. It was origiiiiillF (bunded tty Mr. Wblpple (tor this 
pUTPoacBJidiiuiDtiniioiiBly fulfllline its mieslon. The blehest cncomiaaka poui- 
ble to bestow liaie iGpeutedlv been written by editon. autlKira, and rcHders in 
■eneral througboal tne world sndsie coolinnslly beins received by tbeeditim 
jUHLpablisbersortbismuaiine. 
Il !• am our L1>f luu ■>■ •irAdTincid-lkinillU nMonand b of taolculiMa Vain*. To 



Jacobs' r.uiMij'jiin Vacation- -Ceacbing Toun 

Won't YOU take a Little Journey ' ( for pleasure and recre- 
aUod) with our select party this Goming summer thru tbe 
Britisb Isles and portions of the Cuotiaciit ^ 4? We make « 
St»ECI.\LT\- OF COACHING and our terms and prices arc 
right throughout, INCLUSIVE cost and full particulars given 
in oar Illustrated Itinerary mailed upon application J* J* J* 
CHAIti.ES W. JACOBS, Tourist Agent, Rock Valley, Iowa 



Justinian and Theodora 

A Drama by Elbert and Alice Hubbard 

A F, 
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^^H rnpMiE Scene of the play is laid in Constantinople 
^^H I in the year 500. Justinian is the Emperor of ihe 

^^^H '*- Eastern Roman Empire and divides the power 

^^^1 of the throne equally with his wife. Gibbon says : 
^^^P "The rei^n of Justinian and Theodora supplies the 
^^^^ one gleam of light during the Dark Age5. At that 
time die Roman Law was contained in five thousand 
books which no fortune could buy, and no intellect 

R could comprehend," The Law then was about w^here 
our Law is to-day. To meet the difficulty Justiniao, 
on the suggestion of Theodora, carried the Roman 
Law Books into the street and made a bonfire of 
them. With the help of his wife he then compiled the 
book known to us as the "Justinian Code," upon 
which the Common l^w of England is builL This 
drama g^ves the reasons which actuated the nun and 
woman in their work. 

Quite a bookish book, done with much joy in three 
colors, on Byzantine hand-made paper, with special 
initials, title-page and portraits. 

Th« pr>c« in limp kaih«r. «41k liDMl < 2.H 

SoUd bovds. leather httck XM 

A f«w on Jaran Vellum, In ttu-<«-founiu levaat )t.W 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK EVER 
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THE MAN OF SORROWS 



BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
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EING a Little Journey to the Home of 
Jesas of Ncaareth. A sincere attempt to 
depict the life, times and teachings, & with 
truth limn the personality of the Man of Sorrows. 
Printed on hand-made paper, from a new font of 
Roman type. Special initials and ornaments. One 
hundred & twenty pages. A very beautiful book, 
bound solidly, yet simply in limp leather, silk-lined. 

It was time this book was issued — ^it is sure to dispel much theolog- 
ical fog. — Philadelphia ** Inquirer." 

Don't be afraid of Elbert Hubbard's <*Man of Sorrows." The work is 
reverent and thoughtful, and gives us the man Jesus as though he 
lived to-day, — Washington ** Star." 

We would all believe in Jesus of Nazareth if we knew him. ** The 
Man of Sorrows " reveals the man with no attempt to make him any- 
thing else. — New cSrleans ** Picayune. 

It marks an Epoch. — Chicago ** Inter Ocean. 

Read it, otherwise you can never know Elbert Hubbard. 

New York "Tribune." 

The price per voliune $2.00 

Fifty copies in Modeled Leatfaor 7.50 
A few copies on Japan VeOam, bound in 7%re«- 

FoarihM Levant, hand-tooled 10.00 

Address THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York, U. S. A. 
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Little Journeys for 1907 

By ELBERT HUBBARD 

Will be to the Homes of Great Reformers 
The Subjects are as Follows: 



John Wesley 
Henry George 
Garibaldi 
Richard Cobden 
Thomas Paine 
John Knox 



John Bright 
Bradlaugh 
Theodore Parker 
Oliver Cromwell 
Anne Hutchinson 
J. J. Rousseau 



TEN YEARS OF THE PHILISTINE 

An Index & Concordance 

OF VOLUMES I TO XX 

Compiled by Julia Ditto Young. Bound 
solidly in Boards to match The Philistine 
THE PRICE WILL BE ONE DOLLAR 

THE ROYCROFTERS 
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This Then Is To Announce A 

William Morris Book 
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Being a Little Journey by £Ibert Hubbard, 
and some Letters, heretofore unpublished, 
written to his friend and fellow worker, 
William Thomson, all throwing; a side-Ugfat 
more or less, on the man and his times 


Printed on hand made paper, in 
red and black with Morris Ini- 
tials, fac-simile reproduction of 
MS., and two portraits on Japan 
Vellum sf Bound in limp leather, 
silk lined, with silk marker, $2.00 
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AS A MAN THINKETH 
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A MOST trmurlcubk iittic volume on Thought Mutery iiiiil 
Man Bulldlnr UiKPtlicr wttli Three isswrs oT Thy IJUSl- 
NEKS I-MILOSOPHKK, that ir-iii smotiK moi^iinci. eiiHed by 
A. F. Siidrfmi ( foundviT of the Sheldon Schiutl) nod devoted to 
the Science of Business and the Principles Detmnining tire 
Evolution of SuCT^-ss; all for FIFTKEN CENTS. Order tivdny. 
HCIRSCE PRESS, 170(l RepuHic Building, Chicatffi, llUnciiB 



CS it not a curious fact that of all the illusions 1 
that beset mankind, none is quite so curious as] 
that tendency to suppose that we are mentally 1 
and morally superior to those who differ from J 
in opinion. — elbert hubbard. 



We waul to send ynu a sample copy 

Caxton Procijuresi 

A series of Little MastrrplcccH beautifully 
mode, In the hii^heat type of tbo printer's 
art. I,ar^e clear type, rubricated iiitlisUi 
colonial paper. Published by the Caxton 
Society, a bawd of booklovers and book- 
makers, who tdte pride In their work- 
Sample for nine ime-ctiil stamps. The 
Caxton Society, South Frumindbum, Mass. 
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Is Your Health Good? 
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*j^ERE is A LIST OF BOOKS that 
■^ p The Roycrofters have on hand for 
-*~^ sale (of some there q,re but a few 
copies). These are rather interesting books, 
either for the reader or the collector, or 
for presents. Many people always have a 
few extra ROYCROFT BOOKS on hand 
in readiness for some sudden occasion 
when a present is the proper thing > > j« 

The Man of Sorrows $2.00 
Thomas Jefferson 2.00 
The Rubaiyat 2.00 
Compensation 2.00 
A Christmas Carol 2.00 
Respectability 2.00 
A Dog of Flanders 2.00 
The Law of Love 2.00 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol 2.00 
Nature 2.00 
Self-Reliance 2.00 
Justinian and Theodora 2.00 
Crimes Against Criminals 2.00 
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< THE PHAL^NSTEtUE) 



Condact*d by Th« Royerofterm in Connec- 
f ('on iDith the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

] /^^^HERE are Oul-of-Door Sleeping Rooms 
^ , J with In-Door Dressing-Rooms attached. 
Electric Lights. Steam Heat, Turkish Baths, Rud- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp in the 
Woods, Library, Muaic Room, Ballroom, Garden 
and Wood PUe. 

There are Classes and Lectures covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Art, Music, Literature, Physiol- 
ogy, Nature-Study, History and Right-Living, 
Daily walks and talks aiield — trips to the woods, 
lake, Roycroft Camp, etc., etc. 

Th* JVaw BooUet. dfcrjptiif of Ifit tmt, wtth 
JBojtrafiMM, (wS ^ mtahd to yoa for Ttn C«nta 

THE ROYCROFTERS 
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SPECIAL BOOKLETSl 

TO Manufacturers. Wholesalers, Department J 
Stores, Banks, Railroads, Trust Companies, 
Private Schools, Colleges and Institutions. We I 
can supply Booklets and Preachments by Elbert ' 
Hubbard, by the thousand — your ad. on the cover and 1 
a four- or eight-page insert, all in De Luxe Form. 
These pamphlets are real contributions to industrial J 
literature. One railroad used several million .^>^ One J 
department store used five hundred thousand. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, " To gain leisure ; wealth 1 
must first be secured ; but once leisure is gained, mor«'| 
people use it tn the pursuit of pleasure than employ it I 
in acquiring knowledge." 
A study of these pamphlets will not only help you to I 
gain the lA'ealth that brings leisure, but better yet, they f 
make for the acquirement of knowledge instead of the i 
pursuit of pleasure. There has been nothing better I 
written teaching the solid habits of thrift since Ben- 
jamin Franklin wrote his maxims, than these pam- 
phlets. They appeal to all classes of people and are 1 
read, preserved and passed along. These are the titles : 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA Jt THE BOV FROM MISSOURI \ 
VALLEY Jt THE CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP— WHICH f jl j 
CHICAGO TONGUE Jt GET OUT OR GET IN LINE ^ THE ' 
CIGARETTIST jl PASTEBOARD PROCLIVITIES jl THE ^ 
PARCEL POST jt WATCH WISDOM j» FROM A BUSINESS 
COLLEGE TO THE WHITE HOUSE j» HOW TO OET 
OTHERS TO DO YOUR WORK jUj^JtJIJIjItJIjtjti 

Send ONE DOLl^AR for the whole set 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. I 




OOKS One and Two of Great 
,overs, being Vols. XVIII and 
XIX of Little Jottrneffs^ are now 
ready. They are printed on Ital- 
ian hand-made, Roycroft water- 
iriarlced paper, with portraits. The title-pages 
initials and tail>piece.s are illumined. Bound 
in limp green velvet leather, silk lined, inlaid 
calf title stamped in gold on back and cover, 
silk marker. The subjects are as follows: 
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HELEN E VO> DONNIOES 
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Kll-IY OSIIKA 


LADV HAMILTON 








AND FANNY USBOltRNI£ 



We think there are classes of people wlio will 
find these to be just what they are looking for 
for presents. The price is $3.00 each, or $(1.00 
for the set of •> volumes. \'EHY SITMPT- 
I OUS EXAMPLES OF BOOKMAKING 
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HENRY GEORGE 



THE more you study this question the more you will see that the 
true law of social life is the law of love, and law of liberty, the 
law of eajph ftfr ^Ifanda^ 1^ each; that the golden f^le of morals is 
also the ^Id^' nde' o^the %cieiic^ of wealth ; thkt the hig^eet expres- 
sions of religious truth include the widest generalizations of political 
economy. — HENRY GEORGE 




GREAT REFORMERS 

ENRY GEORGE diedin 1897. 
Ten years have passed since 
men have heztrd his voice, 
looked upon his strong, lithe 
form, saw the gleam of his 
honest eyes, and felt the pres- 
ence of a man — a man who 
wanted nothing and gave 
everything — a man who gave 
'. himself. 
Ten years ! 

And in those ten years the 
world has experienced, and is now passing through, 
a peaceful revolution such as men have never befors 
seen jt Ten years have given us a new science oi 
religion ; a new education ; a new penology ; a new 
healing art; a new method in commerce. 
The wisdom of honesty as a business asset is nowhere 
questioned, and the clergy has ceased to call upon 
men to prepare for death. We are preparing to live, 
and the way we are preparing to live is by living. 
The remedy Henry George prescribed for economic 
ills was as simple as it was new, and new things and 
simple things are always looked upon as objectionable 
— dangerous. The universality of conservatism proves 
that it must have its use and purpose in the eternal 
order. It keeps us from going too fast ; it prevents us 
I from bringing about changes for which mankind are 
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not prepared. Nature's methods are evolutionary, not 
revolutionary. 

Slaves cannot be made free by edict Jt Moses led his 
people out of only one kind of captivity, and in the 
wilderness they wandered in bondage still. Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation did not free the colored 
race, because it is the lav^ of God that he who would 
be free must free himself. A servile people are slaves 
by habit, and habit is the only fetter jt Freedom, lilce 
happiness, is a condition of mind. A whining, com- 
plaining, pinching, pilfering class that listens for the 
whistle, Tvatches the clock, that works only v/hen 
under the menacing eye of the boss and stands in 
eternal fear of the blue envelope here, and perdition 
hereafter, can never be made free by legislative enact- 
ment jt Freedom cannot be granted any more than 
education can be imparted, both must be achieved, or 
we yammer forever without the pale j« A simple, 
strong and honest people are free. People enslaved by- 
superstition and ruled by the dead have ivork at filing 
fetters ahead of them which only they themselves 
can do j( j^ 

Henry George did not realize this, and his strength 
lay in the fact that he did not. He did not know that 
when men get the crook out of their backs, the hinges 
out of their knees, and the cringe out of their souls, that 
then they are free. Slaves place in the hands of tyrants 
all the power that tyrants possess. 
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Fortunate it was for Henry George^and for the world, 
that he did not know that any man who labors to help 
the working man, will be mobbed by the proletariat 
for his pains a little later on jl Monarchies may be 
ungrateful, but their attitude is a sweet perfume com- 
pared to the ingratitude of the laborer. He can only be 
helped by stealth, and his freedom must come from 
within jt jt 

The moral weakness of man is the one thing that 
makes tyranny possible. 

Tyranny is a condition in the heart of serfs. Tyrants 
tyrannize only over people of a certain cast of mind* 
Tyrants are men who have stolen power — convicts 
who have wrested guns from their guards jt Watch 
them, and in a little while they will again shift places* 
Q Henry George was a very great man — great in his 
economic, prophetic insight; great in his faith, his 
hope, his love. He gave his message to the world and 
passed on, scourged, depressed, undone, because the 
world did not accept the truths he voiced. 
Yet all for which he strived and struggled will yet 
come true — his prayer will be answered. 
And the political parties and the men who in his life 
opposed him, are now adopting his opinions, quoting 
his reasons and in time will bring about the changes 
he advocated. <(Of all modern prophets and reformers 
Henry George is the only one whose arguments are 
absolutely unanswerable and whose forecast was sure. 
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ENRY GEORGE was that 
rare, peculiar and strango 
thing — an honest man S^ 
\Vhether be had genius or 
not we cannot say, since 
genius has never been defined 
twice alike, nor put in the 
alembic and resolved into its 
constituent parts. 
-.N^at All accounts go to shovr that 
'■^vC" from very childhood Henry 
George was singularly direct 
and true. His ancestry was Welsh, Scotch and Eng- 
lish in about equal proportions, and the traits of the 
middle class were his, even to a theological sturdiness 
that robbed his mind of most of its humor. Reformers 
must needs be color-blind, otherwise they would never 
get their work done — they see red or purple and 
nothing else. 

Bom in Philadelphia in 1839, on Tenth Street, below 
Pine, in a house still standing, and which should be 
marked with a bronze plate, but is not, Henry George 
took on a good many of the moral traits of his Quaker 
neighbors. 

His father was a clerk in the Custom House, having 
^aduated from a position as sea-captain on account 
of an excess of caution and a taste for penmanship, 
jjl^er the good man went into the publishing business, 
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backed by the Episcopal Church and issued Sunday 
School leaflets, sermons and prayer-books. In fact he 
became the official printer of the denomination. ^Vitk 
him was a man named Appleton who Anally went over 
to New York and started in on his own account^ 
founding the Arm of D. Appleton & Co., which forty 
years thereafter was to publish to the world a book 
called, "Progress and Poverty." 

^^ The worthy father of Henry George was a good 
Churchman, but not a business man jt He bought the 
things he ought not and left unsold the things he 
should have worked off. He did n't know the value of 
time jt Other people did things while he was getting 
ready to commence to begin. 

And so the whirligig of time sent him back to his 
desk at the Custom House, on a salary so modest that 
it meant poverty, and progress crab-fashion. 
The children old enough to work got jobs, and Henry 
of the red hair and freckles found a place as printer's 
devil at two dollars a week. College was out of the 
question and Girard Institute was regarded as infldelic« 
However, episcopopogy did not have quite so strong 
a hold on this household as it once had. The Georges 
believed in freedom and took William Lloyd Garrison's 
paper, '* The Liberator," and the mother read it aloud 
by the light of a penny dip. Next came " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," and when in 1856 the Republican Party was 
liorn, the George family, father, mother and children 
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all had pronounced views on the subject of human 
rights — very different views from those held by the 
royal Georges of England. 

When Henry George was sixteen the restlessness of 
coming manhood found expression, and he shipped 
before the mast and sailed awajr to the antipodes. 
The boy had the small, compact form, the physical 
activity and daring which make a first-class sailor, 
but happily his brain was too full of ideas to trans- 
form him into a dog of the sea, 

A trip to Australia, with salt pork all the tims, s»a 
biscuit every day, lobscouse on Sundays, plum-duff 
once a month, and a total absence of mental stimulus 
cured him of the idea that freedom was to b* found 
on the bounding v/ave and the rolling deep. 
At seventeen he was back at the case, setting type and 
getting a man's pay because he was able to " rastla 
the die." which means that he was on familiar terms 
with the dictionary and could correct proof. 
Education is a matter of desire, and the printer's case 
mth bad copy to revise is better than " English 
Twenty-two" at Harvard j* Henry George moused 
nights at the Quaker Apprentice's Library, and he also 
read Franklin's " Autobiography;" his mind was full 
of Poor Richard maxims which he sprinkled through 
his diary ; but best of all, with seven other printers he 
formed another "Junta," and they met twice a week 
to discuss " poetry, economics and Mormonism." It 
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was very sophomoriCy of course, but boys of eighteen 
who study anything and defend it in essays and 
orations are right out on the highway which leads to 
superiority. The trouble with the 'prentice is that he 
does not know how to spend his evenings ; the love of 
leisure and the wish for a good time cause the 
moments to slip past him, out of his reach forever^ 
out into the great ocean of time. 

Life is a sequence — the logical, far-seeing mind is a 
cumulative consequence. Men who are wise at forty 
were not idle at twenty. ''Read anything half an hour 
a day, and in ten years you will be learned," says 
Emerson jt jt 

Henry George worked and read and the ''Junta " gave 
him the first taste of that intoxicating thing, thinking 
on one's feet jt We grow by expression, and never 
really know a thing until we tell it to somebody else. 
Henry George was getting an education, getting it in 
the only way anyone ever can, or has, or does — getting 
it by doing. 

But the wanderlust was again at work ; California was 
calling — the land of miracle — and printer's ink began 
to pall. Henry George was a sailor ; every part of a 
sailing ship was to him familiar, from bilge-water to 
pennant, from bowsprit to stern-post. He could swab 
the main-mast, reef the top-sail in a squall, preside in 
the cook's galley, or if the mate were drunk and the 
captain ashore he could take charge of the ship, put 
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for open sea and ride out the storm by scudding before 
the wind. 

Ships in need of sailors were lying in the ofling. 
When young Henry George took a walk it was alv/ays 
along the docks J- He knewr every ship there in the 
Delaware, and visited with the sailor men who told 
•f the happenings in far-off climes. News from Call' 
fornia much interested him — California was another 
America, hopelessly separated from us by an impass- 
able range of forbidding mountains, reinforced by 
desert plains, peopled only by hostile savages j- But 
the sea was an open highway to this land of enchant- 
ment j» California called! And finally Henry George 
•vercame temptation by succumbing to it, and sailed 
avray southward in the staunch little ship"Shubrick," 
bound for the modern Eldorado by way of Cape Horn. 
It was a six months' passage, with many stops and 
much trading, and time that seem lifted out of the 
calendar and thrown away. 

Henry Gaorge arrived in California penniless. But he 
had health and a willingness to work ^ He became a 
farm hand, a tramp pedlar, a laborer shoveling gravel 
into a sluice-way afid standing all day knee-deep in 
water. It was all good, for it taught the youth that life 
was life and w^herever you go you carry your mental 
and spiritual assets, as v^ell as your cares, on the 
crupper jt j» 

Then there came a job in the composing room of a 
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newspaper and the life work of Henry George was 
really begun, for his employers had discovered that he 
could " rastle the die." and if copy were scarce he 
could create it. 



H£ gold fever got into the 
\ blood of Henry George and 
his savings became a shining 
' mark for the mining shark. A 
thousand men lose money at 
mining where one strikes pay 
gravel, Henry George was one 
l§^ of the theusand. 
_^^^ ^^^ He got good wages and board- 

^s,lB869^^<^^ ed at the best hotel in San 
^'H^J y^K^^ Francisco, the "What Cheer 
■*" ' *■■ ■* House." This storied hostelry 
was owned by a man named Woodward, who had a 
few ideas of his own. Woodward not only hated Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion, but also women. Woodward 
was a confirmed bachelor, having been confirmed by 
a lady bachelor in some dark, mysterious way, years 
before. So no woman was allowed to either stop at 
the hotel or work in it. The labor was done by Chinese, 
and Henry George wrote home to his sisteis, describ- 
ing the place as an immaculate conception. 
Next to the fact that no women were allowed in the 
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" What Cheer House," was the further more astound- 
ing proposition that the place was run on absolutely 
temperance principles, thus for the time, at least, 
silencing that hoary adage of the genus wiseacre that 
no hotel can succeed without a bar Jt Woodward be- 
came rich and from the proceeds of his temperance 
hotel founded Woodward Gardens — a park beloved by 
all who know their San Francisco. 
The third peculiar thing about this hotel was that it 
had a library of a thousand volumes. 
It was the only public library in San Francisco at that 
time, and it was the books that led Henry George to 
spend twice as much for board as he otherwise would 
have done. 

While Henry George was at the "What Cheer House" 
an English traveller added a volume to the little 
library, "Buckle's History of Civilization." Wood- 
ward tried to read the book, but failing to become 
interested in it, between serving the soup and fish, 
handed it to a waiter saying, " Here, give it to that 
red-head printer; he can get something out of it if 
anybody can." 

Henry George took the book to his room, and that 
□ight sat reading it until two o'clock in the morning. 
That statement of Buckle's. " Adam Smith's 'Wealth 
of Nations ' has influenced civilization more profoundly 
than any book ever written, save none," caught the 
young printer's attention. 
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The next day he looked in the library for the ''Wealth 
of Nations/' and sure enough, it was there ! He began 
to read. He read and reread. And whether Buckle's 
statement is correct or not, this holds : Adam Smith's 
'* Wealth of Nations " influenced Henry George more 
profoundly than any book he ever read. 
Henry George was not yet immune from the gold- 
fever microbe, and several times was lured away into 
the mountains, ''grub- staking" a man with hope plus 
and secrets as to gold-bearing quartz that would 
paralyze the world. 

^Vhen twenty-one we find our young man one of six 
printers who bought out the "Evening Journal." 
Henry George was foreman of the composing room, 
but took a hand anywhere and everywhere. A curious 
comment on the business acumen of the "Journal" 
men lies in their agreement that all should have an 
equal voice in the policy of the paper. Hence we infer 
that all were equally ignorant of the stern fact that in 
business nothing succeeds but one-man power. So the 
'* Journal" went drifting on the rocks in financial 
foggy weather and the hungry waves devoured her. 
<( When fate desires a great success she sends her 
ehosen one failure. Henry George at twenty-two was 
ragged, in debt — and also in love. The " What Cheer 
House" was all right for a man getting good wages, 
but when you go into business for yourself it is differ- 
ent, and George found board with a private family. 
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QThe lady in the case was Miss Fox, ^vard and niece 
of the landlord with whom the impecunious printer 
boarded. 

Annie Fox and our printer read " Dana's Household 
Book of Poetry," with heads close together. 
The inevitable happened — they decided to pool their 
poverty in the interests of progress. To ask the land- 
lord for his blessing seemed out of the question, in 
view of the fact that the printer was two weeks behind 
in his board. The girl had the proverbial clothes on 
her back. 

Matthew McClosky, the uncle, was a good deal of a 
man. He showed his shrewdness and appreciation of 
the present order by buying a large tract of land near 
the city and grew rich on the unearned increment. 
Had his niece and the printer confided in him they 
might have shared in his prosperity, in which case, 
"Progress and Poverty" would never have been 
written. 

It was the memorable year of 1861 jt The heart ot 
Henry George was with the union — he had decided to 
enlist. He told the girl so behind the kitchen door. 
Her answer was a flood of tears, and a call to arms. 
The result was that the next night the couple stole 
out, and made their way to a Methodist parsonage, 
where they were married. 

Henry George was nominallya member of the Metho- 
dist Church, but the creed of Thomas Paine was more 
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to his liking — ** The world is my country ; mankind 
are my friends ; to do good is my religion." The young 
lady was a Catholic and so the preacher compromised 
by reading the Episcopal service. The only witnesses 
were the minister's wife and Henry George's chum, 
Isaac Trump. <' I didn't catch your friend's name," 
said the minister in filling out the marriage certificate. 
" I. Trump," was the reply. ** I observe you do," was 
the answer, ** but oblige me with the gentleman's 
name." jt jt 

There are three great epochs in life — birth, death, 
marriage jt The first two named you can not avoid. 
Since life is a sequence, no one can say what would 
have happened had not this or that occurred. Mrs. 
George proved an honest, earnest, helpful wife jt Her 
conservatism curbed the restless spirit of her husband 
and gave his mind time to ripen, for until his marriage 
the ideals of the French Revolution were strong in his 
heart. He saw the evils of life and was intent on 
changing them. The Catholic faith is an elastic one, 
both esoteric and exoteric, and those who are able 
can take the poetic view of dogma instead of the literal, 
if they prefer. Henry George and his wife took the 
spiritual or symbolic view, and moved steadily for- 
ward in the middle of the road. He was too gentle and 
considerate to quote Voltaire and Rousseau at in* 
opportune times, and she sustained and encouraged 
his mental independence. All of which is here voiced 
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with one foot on the soft pedal, and with no thought 
of putting forth an argument to the effect that young 
gentlemen with liberal views should marry ladies who 
belong to the Catholic persuasion. 
The day after his marriage the bridegroom found work 
in a printery at twelve dollars a week, and thus wss 
the pivotal point safely rounded. 




ERE vras a man absolutely 
honest, v^ith no bad habits, 
industrious and economical, 
but lacking in that peculiar 
something that spells success. 
The type is not rare jH One 
trouble was that our Henry 
George stuck to no one place 
long enough to make himself 
a necessity. Men of half his 
ability made twice as much 
money. 

The days went by and Henry George wrote to Trump, 
" I am advance agent for the stork." Now storks bring 
love and hope — and care, and anxious days and sleep- 
less nights jt Henry George's domestic affairs had 
steadied his barque, and while his relatives in Phila- 
delphia thought he carried an excess of Romish ballast, 
it was all for the best. He read, studied, thought, and 
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wanting little his mind did not list to either port or 
starboard. 

Henry George had graduated from the case into the 
editorial room. He worked on all the newspapers, by 
turn, in San Francisco and Sacramento, and had come 
to be regarded as one of the strongest editorial writers 
on the coast jt The business office was beyond his 
province, and as a newspaper was a business venture 
and is run neither to educate the public nor for the 
proprietor's health, the manager did not look upon 
Henry George as exactly ''safe." And hence the 
reason is plain why George was regarded as a sectional 
bookcase and not a fixture. 

At thirty he had evolved to a point where the New 
York ''Tribune " asked him to write a signed editorial 
for them on the Chinese question. Then he wrote for 
the " Overland Monthly ;" and when a great literary 
light came to San Francisco to appear on the lyceum 
stage, Henry George was asked to introduce him to 
the audience, especially if the man was believed to 
have heresy secreted on his person, in which case of 
course the local clergy took no risks of contamination, 
not being immune. 

On the occasion of the death of a certain tramp printer, 
whose name is now lost to us in the hell-box of time, 
no clergyman being found to perform the service, 
Henry George officiated, and preached a sermon which 
rang thru the city like a trumpet call, extolling not 
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what the man ^vas, but what he might have been. 
QThis custom of the laity taking charge of funerals 
still exists in the West, to a degree not known, say in 
New England, where in certain localities people are 
not considered legally dead unless both an orthodox 
doctor and an orthodox preacher officiate. 
The very poor, and the outcasts of society, in San 
Francisco began to look upon Henry George as the 
Bishop of Outsiders. Often he was called upon to go 
and visit the stricken, the sick, and the dying jt And 
there was a kind of poetic fitness in all this, for the 
man possessed that superior type of moral and intel- 
lectual fibre which makes a great physician or excellent 
priest — he could " minister," And it was only division 
of labor that separated the ofBces of doctor and priest, 
and actually they are and should be one. 
In Sacramento now lives a successful merchant, a Jew 
by birth, and a man of great grace of spirit, who has 
this superior, spiritual quality which makes his ser- 
vices sought after, and in response to demand he goes 
all over the state saying the last words over the dust 
of those who in their lives had lost faith in the estab- 
lished order, or had too much faith in God. 
After his thirty-sixth year Henry George slipped by 
natural process into this semi-religious order — a priest 
after the order of Melchisedek. He was spokesman for 
those who had no social standing, a voice for the 
voiceless, a friend to the friendless, even those who 
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were not friends to themselves. QBut at thirty- 
seven he was up on the mountain side where he saw 
to a distance that very few men could. He felt his own 
dignity and knew his worth jit The president of the 
University of California recognizing his ability as a 
thinker and a speaker asked him to give a course of 
lectures on economics. 

He gave one — this was all they could digest. 
California colleges have had a lot of trouble with 
economics — it has been a theme more fraught for them 
with danger than theology jit How Califomians make 
their money and how they spend it is a topic which 
in handling requires great subtlety of intellect, a line 
delicacy of expression and much diplomacy, otherwise 
twenty-three petards ! 

Here is a passage from Henry George's lecture before 
the University of California : 

For the study of political economy you need no special 
knowledge, no extensive library, no costly laboratory. 
You do not even need text books or teachers if you 
will but think for yourselves. All that you need is care 
in reducing complex phenomena to their elements, in 
distinguishing the essential from the accidental, and 
in applying the simple laws of human action with 
which you are familiar jt Take nobody's opinion for 
granted; 'try all things; hold fast to that which is 
good/ In this way, the opinions of others will help you 
by their suggestions, elucidations and corrections; 
otherwise they will be to you but as words to a parrot. 
Q All this array of professors, all this paraphernalia 
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of learning, cannot educate a man. They can but help 
him to educate himself jt Here you may obtain the 
tools ; but they will be useful only to him who can use 
them. A monkey with a microscope, a mule packing a 
library, are fit emblems of the men — and unfortunately, 
they are plenty — who pass thru the whole educational 
machinery, and come out but learned fools, crammed 
with knowledge which they cannot use — all the more 
pitiable, all the more contemptible, all the more in the 
way of real progress, because they pass, with them- 
■elves, and others, as educated men. 
California is a land of extremes — everything there 
grows big and fast, especially ideas. No country ever 
saw so much wealth and so much poverty side by 
side. The mansions on Nob Hill were so grand that 
their magnificenco discouraged all the owners and 
abashed the visitors, so that when receptions were 
held a keg of beer on a saw-buck in the kitchen and 
champagne in u wash-tub, with ham sandwiches in a 
bushel basket, were all that could be assimilated. And 
yet past the high iron gates of these palaces prowled 
want — gaunt, hungry and menacing. 
Land was never so cheap, nor so dear as it has been 
in California. Wo gave a railroad company twenty-five 
thousand acres of land for every mile of track it built, 
and for years a dollar an acre was the ruling price at 
which you could buy to your limit j» And yet there 
were at the same time little half acres for which men 
pushed a hundred thousand dollars in gold dust over 
the counter and then crowed about their bargain. 
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Henry George studied economics at first hand J^ The 
dignified frappe which he received in way of honor- 
arium for his university lecture had its advantages. 
People in San Francisco wanted to hear what the 
editor had to say as well as to read his utterances. 
He was invited to give the Fourth of July oration at 
the Grand Opera House — a very great compliment. 
Q Henry George was a reformer, and reformers have 
but one theme, and that theme is Liberty. We grow by 
expression. There is no doubt but that the university 
lecture and the Fourth of July oration added cubits to 
the stature of Henry George. In these two addresses 
we find the kernel of his philosophy — a kernel that 
was to germinate into a mighty tree which would ex- 
tend its welcoming shade to travellers for many a 
decade yet to come. 
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~ ROGRESS & POVERTY." 

^ like every other great book for 
great man) was an accident — 
1 providential accident jt The 
book was ten years in the in- 
cubation > It began with a 
newspaper editorial in 1869, 
^^^ ^^^ and found form in a volume of 

' ^^P^^^ {^g Bve hundred pages in 1879 A*' 
<|i^B^QF^^^i The editorial merely called 
JM,^IS^V^^« attention to the fact that Cali- 
I m I ^jr,i A ,ri 1 fornia in spite of her vast 
wealth was peopled, for, the most part, with people 
desperately poor; and that ground in the vicinity of 
any city, town or place of enterprise was held at so 
exorbitant a figure that the poor were actually enslaved 
by the men who owned the land. That is to say, the 
men who owned the land, controlled the people who 
had to live on it, for man is a land animal, and can not 
live apart from land any more than fishes can live at 
a distance from water. And moreover we tax for the 
improvements on land, thus really placing a penalty 
on enterprise. 

The article attracted attention, and opened the eyes 
of one man at least — and that was the man who wrote 
it J* He had written better than he knew; and any 
writer who does not occasionally surprise himself does 
not write well. 
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Henry George had surprised himself, and he wrote 
another editorial to explain the first. These editorials 
extended themselves into a series, and hand-polished 
and sand-papered were reprinted in pamphlet form in 
1871, under the title of "Our Land Policy." The 
temerity which prompted the printing of this pamphlet 
was evolved through a letter from John Stuart Mill. 
Henry George knew he was right in his conclusions^ 
but he felt that he needed the corroboration of a great 
mind that had grappled with abstruse problems ; so he 
sent one of his editorials to Mill, the greatest living 
intellect of his time. 

Mill showed his interest by replying in a long letter, 
wherein he addressed George as a man with a mind 
equal to his own, not a sophomore trying his wings. 
Q The letter from Mill was to him a white mile-post. 
The corroboration gave him courage, confidence, 
poise Jk jt 

The thousand copies of the pamphlet cost Henry 
George seventy-five dollars jt The retail price was 
twenty-five cents each. Twenty-one copies were sold. 
The rest were given away to good people who prom- 
ised to read them. Pamphlets are for the pamphleteer, 
but let the fact here be recorded that new ideas have 
always been issued at the author's expense — and also 
risk. Martin Luther, Dean Swift, John Milton, Paine, 
Voltaire, Sam Adams were all pamphleteers Jk The 
early colonial "broadsides" were pamphlets issued 
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by men with thoughts plus, and all of the men just 
named fired inky volleys which proved to be shots 
beard 'round the world. 

As the years passed, Henry George vras gathering 
gear; he \vas getting an education jt Providence was 
preparing him for his^vork. All he expressed by tongue 
or pen bad land, labor, production and distribution in 
mind. He was getting acquainted with every phase of 
the subject — anticipating the objections, meeting the 
objectors, opening up side paths. 

And so in 1878 ^nrhen he sat down to write a magazine 
article on "Our Government Land Policy" the air 
was full of reasons. Soon the article stretched itself 
beyond magazine length, and in order to cover the 
theme he set down headings. 

1 Wages 

2 Capital 

3 Division of Labor 

4 Population 

5 Subsistance 

6 Rent 

7 Interest 

8 The Remedy for Unequal Distribution 

He vrrote all one night — wrote in a fever jt The next 
day his pulse got back to normal, and on talking the 
matter over with his wife he decided to begin it all 
over and work his philosophy up into a book, writing 
aa he could, only one or two hours a day. 
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Qn MmtA 22. 1879. the precioiis tmndle of MS. 
■hip ped to D. i^ipletoo ft Co.. New Toik, with in- 
stmctioos that if the work ^vas not accepted to hold 
sobject to Ae authoi''s order. 

In six ^veeks came a letter firom the i^pletons, gra* 
dons, rotnpiiinenijiy. "hut" — , in &ct. no 'work on 
political e co no my had ever sold sufficiently to either 
make mcmcy for the author or pay the bare cost of the 
book to the pnbHshpr. 

Here vras a dampener, and if Henry Geoi^e had been 
a trifle more astnte in the laivs of literary sapply and 
demand, he coold and iiFOold have anticipated the 
result even in spite of the natural prejadice ivhich an 
author always feels for the oflEBpring of his brain. 
A letter vras now sent Thomas George, the aathor*s 
brother, in Philadelphia, requesting him to go over to 
New York and find a market for the wares. 
Thomas had the work passed on by the Harpers, 
Scribner, and all " much regretted." 
The next thing was to interest Prof. Swinton and 
several New York friends and have them go in a body 
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and storm the castle of Barabbas j» The committee 
called on D. Appleton & Co. and again laid the case 
before them. 

Finally the publishers agreed that if the author would 
advance money for the electrotype plates, they would 
undertake the publication. 

But, alas, the author was in the proverbial author's 
condition. On the offer being laid before Henry George 
by mail he replied that he could make the electrotype 
platas himself. He was a typesetter and he had friends 
who would give him the use of their printing outfits. 
The offer was satisfactory to the Appletons, provided 
Prof. Swinton would agree to take on his own account 
a hundred copies of the work on suspicion. 
The Professor agreed. And the MS. was sent back to 
San Francisco, a trifle dog-eared and the worse for 
five months' wear. 

The author began his type-setting with the same dili- 
gence that he had brought to bear in the writing. This 
was stolen time too jH He worked an hour in the 
morning and two hours at night. Other printers offered 
to help, and a genial, bum electrotyper, damnably 
cheerful, offered to come in and lend a hand provided 
Henry George would agree to give a funeral oration 
over the derelict one's grave at the proper time. 
Henry George gleefully agreed. 

So the work of making the electrotype plates moved 
on apace. In the meantime some of Henry George's 
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political friends had interviewed the governor and 
Henry George was made inspector of gas meters, at 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

It was four months' work to make the plates, but 
early in the year 1880, they were shipped to New 
York, a few proofs of the book being taken, stitched 
up and sent out for review. 

So far as we know there was no one in California able 
to read the book and intelligently review it. Leastwise 
they never did. 

The Appletons, however, gradually awoke to the fact 
that they had a prize, and they made efforts to get the 
werk into right reviewing hands jit Better still, they 
began to inquire about what manner of man Henry 
George was. 

Next they wrote to the author suggesting that if he 
would come to New York and personally present his 
views, it would help in the sale of the books. 
Fortunately Henry George was not hampered by 
ownership of real estate, nor an excess of personal 
preperty, so he hastily packed up, transportation hav- 
ing been secured by John Russell Young, a capitalist 
who had faith in his genius from the first. 
Henry George arrived in New York penniless, but 
Pref. Swinton, that excellent blind man of great insight, 
E. L. Youmans, John Russell Young and the Apple- 
tons gave him a rich reception. 
The tide had turned. 
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ENRY GEORGE received 
. all the recognition that any 
thinker and writer could de- 
sire from August, 1880, to the 
day of his death, October 28, 
1897. Men might not agree 
with him in his conclusions, 
but few indeed dare meet him 
in a duel of argumsnt, either 
' by pen or upon the public 
platform j( j( 

He spoke in churches, halls 
and private parlors. His newspaper and magazine 
articles commanded a price J^ He met the greatest 
minds of America and Europe on an equal footing. 
In England his book was having a sale far beyond 
what it had met with at home. 

And when he spoke in London and the chief cities of 
Great Britain the halls were packed to sufTocation. 
He appealed to the Messianic instinct of the English 
workingmen and they hailed him as the coming man 
— their deliverer jt They stripped doors from their 
hinges and carried him aloft upon the improvised 
platform. They unhitched the horses from his carriage 
and drew him through the streets in triumphant state. 
This all meant little — it was only campaign exuber- 
ance — the glare and flare of smoky kerosene torches, 
and the blare of brass. 
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Henry George was right in the class with Spencer, 
Huxley and Tyndall, none of whom, happily, was a 
college man, and therefore all were free from the 
handicap of dead learning and ossified opinion, and 
saw things as if they were new. Ignorance is a Tery 
necessary equipment in doing a great and sublime 
work that is to eclipse anything heretofore performed. 
QThe mind of Henry George was a flower of slow 
growth. At thirty-seven he was just reaching mental 
manhood. According to all reasonable tables of ex- 
pectancy he should have rivalled Humboldt and been 
at his prime at eighty J^ His brain was the brain cff 
Ricardo, but instead of sticking to his books, he got 
caught in the swirl of politics, and was matched up 
with the cheap, the selfish, the grasping. The pcopte 
who snatched Henry George out of his proper sphere 
as a thinker, writer and lecturer, and flung him into 
the turmoil of practical politics, were of exactly the 
class who would, if they could, have a little later 
ridden him on a rail. 

It was all a little like that speech of a man in Indian- 
apolis who nominated James Whitcomb Riley for the 
presidency of the United States. The mob diluted the 
thought of Henry George and trod his proud and 
honest heart into the mire. 

Had he been elected mayor of New York he could 
have done little or nothing for reform, for a mayor hae 
only the power delegated to him by the ward boss 
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•.S. logic of Henry George's 
k l>ook and its literary style are 
t so insistent, that it has been 
'' studied clonely by economists 
of note in every country on 
■-he globe ji Its argument has 
iiever been answered, and 
those who have sought to 
combat it, have rested their 
case on the assertion that 
f Henry George was a theorist 
and a dreamer, and so far as 
pra^CiCi! iitdiia were concerned was a failure. With 
«qual logic we might brand the Christian religion as a 
failure because its founder was not a personal success. 
«itber io his social status or as a political leader. 
Giadually the thinking men of the world, the states 
men and the doers, are beholding the fact that man 
kind is «n organism, and that a country is only as ric] 
as its poorest citizen ; that an athlete with Bright 
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disease is not worth as much to humanity as a smal^ 
lively and healthy boy of ten with cheek of tan and 
freckles to spare. Health comes from right living, atid 
living without useful effort is only existence. 
People living on the pavement or in sky-scrapers soon 
degenerate. 

Man cannot thrive apart from land. Abject poverty is 
only found in great cities, where population is huddled 
like worms in a knot. 

The highest average of intelligence, happiness and 
prosperity is found in villages, where each family 
owns its home, and the renter is the rare exception. 
QThe word '' renter " we used out West as a term of 
contempt. The ownership of an acre of land gives a 
sense of security which religion cannot bestow. God's 
acre with vegetables, fruits, flowers, a cow & poultry, 
place a family beyond the reach of famine, even if not 
of avarice. Moreover, this single acre means sound 
sleep, good digestion and resultant good thoughts, all 
from digging in the dirt and mixing with the elements. 
'< All wealth comes from the soil," says Adam Smith, 
and he might have added, man himself comes from 
the soil and is brother to the trees and flowers. Men 
can no more live apart from land than can the grass. 
The ownership of a very small plot of ground steadies 
life, lends ballast to existence, and is a bond given to 
society for good behavior. 

<< I am no longer an anarchist — I have bought a lot 
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and am building a house," advised a Russian refugee, 
to his restless colleagues at home vrhen they 
asking him for quotations on dynamite. 
It is obvious and easy to say that the people who 
make city slums possible do not wrant to own houses 
and would not live upon land and improve it, if they 
could. 

The v/oTst about this statement is that it is true. They 
are so sunken in fear, superstition and indifference 
that they lack the squirrel's thrift in providing a home 
and laying in a stock of provisions; they are even 
without the ground-hog's ambition to burrow. They 
are too sodden to know what they are missing and 
are lacking in the imagination which pictures a better 
condition. 

They are like those pigmy bondsmen whoworkin th» 
cotton mills of the south, yellow, gaunt, too dead to 
weep, too hopeless to laugh, too pained to feel. 
From these creatures and creators of slums tt is 
absurd to talk of gratitude for the offer of betterment. 
People who expect gratitude do not deserve it. Neither 
can the slumsters by force be placed on land and be 
expected to till it. A generation, at least, will be re- 
quired to work a change, and this change will come 
through educating the children — through the kinder- 
garten and the kindergarten methods, and most of all 
through school gardens jt The so-called "back dis- 
tcicts" are fast being annihilated, for quick transpor- 
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tation is bringing city and country close together. The 
time is coming, and shortly, too, when a fare of one 
cent a mile will be the universal rule, and a mile a 
minute will not be regarded as an unusual speed. 
Now here is something which Henry George did not 
say, and if he knew was too diplomatic to mention : 
The reason the people have not had possession of the 
land is because they did not want it jt The ownership 
of the land you need to use comes in answer to prayer 
— and prayer is the soul's desire, uttered or unex- 
pressed. The will of the people is supreme. If fraud 
and rascality exist in high places it is because we 
elect rascals to office. 

The will of the people is supreme jt When we cease 
toadying to brainless nabobs and quit imitating them 
as soon as we get the money, we will be on the road 
to reformation. As it is, most poor people are just 
itching to live as the rich do. The average servant girl 
who gets married quits work then and there, and is 
quite content to live the rest of her life as a slave, 
asking her husband for a quarter at a time and cajoling 
the money out of him by hook and crook, or else ex- 
plorating his trousers for free coinage when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Fresh air is free but the average individual does not 
know it; and neither would this same person use land 
if it were given him. Freedom is a condition of mind. 
C(Yet apart from the <* submerged tenth " is a very 
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large class of people to whom land and a home wouli 
be a positive paradise, and wrho are simply forced 
into flats and tenements on account of present eco- 
nomic conditions— the land is monopolized, and held 
by men who neither improve it themselves, nor will 
they allow others to J^ They hold it awaiting a rise 
in value. 

This increase in value is not on account of anything 
the owner may do — in fact he is usually an absentee 
and does nothing. The increase comes from the enter- 
prise and thrift of people for whom the owner has no 
interest, beyond contempt. 

If these enterprising people who do the work of the 
world — making the things the world needs — want 
more land for their business or for homes, they have 
to pay the absentee for the increased value which 
they themselves have brought about ^ When you 
beautify and enrich the value of your own lot by im- 
proving it, you are making it impossible to buy the 
vacant lot next to you without bankruptcy. 
((Moreover you are taxed by the state for any im- 
provement you make on your land, and this taxation 
on improvements must of necessity tend toward dis- 
couragement of improvement. It is really a surer ^vay 
to make money to hang on to land and do nothing, 
than to improve it. 

The remedy proposed by Henry George is simply the 
Single Tax, and this tax to be on land values and not 
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on improvements. QThat is to say, with the Single 
Tax, the man who owns the vacant lot covered with 
briars and brambles would pay the same tax that you 
pay on your lot next door upon which you have built 
a house, barn and conservatory and planted trees 
and flowers. 

The immediate tendency of this policy would be to 
cause the gentleman who owned the vacant lot de- 
voted to cockle-burrs to put up on it a sign, '< For 
Sale Cheap." 

Even the opponents of the Single Tax agree that 
its inauguration would at once throw on the market 
a vast acreage of unimproved land, and that is just 
the one reason why they oppose it. All those thous- 
ands of acres held by estates, trustees and idle heirs 
in the vicinity of Boston, Philadelphia and up the 
Hudson, would be for sale. 

The single tax would give the land back to the people, 
at least make it possible for people who want it to get 
what they could use. Those who have the desire to 
improve land, and improve themselves by improving 
it would no longer be blocked. 

The fresh blood of the country which makes the 
enterprise of cities possible comes from the boys and 
girls who warmed their feet on October mornings 
where the cows laid down ; who have been brought 
up to work on land, to plant and hoe and harvest and 
look after live stock. This is all education and very 
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necessary education. " A sand-pile and dirt in which 
to dig is the divine right of every child," says Judge 
Lindsey jt j( 

And if it is the divine right of a child to dig in the 
dirt, why is n't it the divine right of the grown-up ? 
It is, and would be so recognized were it not for the 
fact that we have been obsessed by a fallacy called 
" the divine right of property." This idea has come 
down to us from the Reign of the Barons, when a 
dozen men owned all of England, and plain and un- 
lettered people could not legally own a foot of land. 
All paid tribute to the Barons, who were actually and 
literally robbers. 

We will grant of course that what a man produces 
and creates is his, but the land to which he may be 
legal heir and which probably he has never seen, and 
u/hich certainly he does not use or improve, is his only 
through a legal fiction > When the matter of legal 
Bction was explained to Col. Bumble and he wrastold 
that legally a husband knewr the ivhereabouts of his 
wife, because the law regarded a man and wife aa 
one. Col. Bumble replied with acerbity, "The law is 
a hass." 

Comparatively few people have the courage of Col. 
Bumble, so they do not express themselves; but the 
commonsense of the world is now coming to believe 
that the laiv was made for man and not man for the 
law Jt jt 
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GREAT REFORMERS— Henry George 

The only people who oppose the single tax are the 
holders of land who are hanging on to it expecting to 
grow rich through inertia. 

The problem of civilization is to eliminate the para- 
site. The idle person is no better than a dead one and 
takes up more room. The man who lives on the labor 
of others is a menace to himself and to society. 
The taxes necessary to support the government should 
be paid by those who have the funds wherewith to 
be idle ; no longer should the chief burden fall on the 
home-maker. C[Tax the land and the man who owns 
it will have to make it productive by labor, or else get 
out and allow some one else to have a chance. 
Do not drive the landlords out — tax them out. 
Let the land gravitate to the people who have the 
disposition and the ability to improve it — and that is 
just what the Single Tax will do. SO THIS THEN 
IS THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY GEORGE. 
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The Roycrofters 

DO PRINTING 

For their friends. Folders, with or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 
hand-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a silk petticoat ^ ^ ^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not thrown away. 
Write us, telling what printing you are in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Balance A Dollar 



Shooting an apple from a boy's head is a 
steady job. If an engine shakes under a hea\-y 
loftd, it is a matter of time only, until some- 
thing lets go. Q We are now 
speaking especiaUy of high 
speed engines, although the 
same holds good with all > j* 

A perfect engine Buuld be one without noise 
nr vibration tihtolalely. Wc have never built 
« perfect engine in aU these eighleeu years. 
But [deal EoKines (all high speed) border so 
closely onto perl^tion that a silvor dollar 
(Fill stand upon the cylinder and nne can 
scarfeiy bear a sound under test. Tliey riiii tii 
oil, using their lubrit-nnt? over and over. IdenI 
Bn^nes arc buih for general power purpoacR Ji They are huilt in 
■II sues and rasuiy styles. The Ideal Compound dirert connected 
■M extremely popular for electrical purposes on account of 
fael saving, simplicity and regulation JtJtJ*j*jtJ*JtJt 

Ideal Ajfents in all princiiial cities of the world. 
Prices and infomistion by nisil. Drop « line tQ 

A. L. IDE & SONS 

222 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 
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We found a quantity of small pieces of 
oak and mahogany chucked away in the 
loft, (too small for anything else) so made 
them up into foot-stools so- s^ s^ ^^ 

No. 048 Uike above) and tabourets No. 050 1-2. 
FOOT-STOOLS Oak, $5.00 Mahogany $6.00 
TABOURETS " $5.00 " $6.25 

Now we have done our part in making 
them (as well as we could) and to induce 
you to do your part in ordering (as quick 
as you can) we will crate in with each 
stool or tabouret one of our weathered 
oak book-racks, No. 0116, gratis— regular 
price One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 
This holds good until they are gone! 

THE ROYCROFTERS. East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Roycroft Neckties 



qnE AN ARTIST 

7^ You furnish the hair cut and we will 
furnish the tie— guaranteed full Fra Elbertus 
size— best black crepe-de-chine, both ends 
hemstitched by band. Price, $1.50 postpaid 
THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE COUNTY. NEW YORK 




ROYCROFT 
Waste Basket 



I Velvet Leather, very solid, 
I with wood bottom covered 
I with leather, twelve inches 
high, twelve inches in di- 
ameter. Price S» S^ S^ ^ 
THREE AND ONE 
HALF DOLLARS 
THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, N.Y. 



iOR SALE! THE FOLLOWING 
LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD in BOOK- 
LET FORM, WITH FRONTISPIECE 
PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 



Hancock 


Handel 


AoitHUH ~ 


Meiasoniei 


Verdi 


Spinoza 


Titian 


Biabms 


Kant 


Van Dyck 


Raphael 


Comte 


Millat 


GainsborouEh 


Voliaire 


Aty Scheffer 


Colot 


Spencor 


Fonuny 


Conegeio 


SchopenhauHr 


Joshua Reynolds 


BelUnl 


Thoieau 


Landseet 


Abbey 


Copernicus 


Ou slave Dore 


Whisller 


Humboldt 


Chopin 


Pericles 


Darwin 


Paganlni 


Mark Antony 


HttCkel 


Mozart 


Savonatola 


Huiley 


Bach 


Luthet 


TyndaU 


LiE2t 


Buike 


Wallac* 




AtiBtotle 


FiBke 



The Price is TEN CENTS Each, or One 

Dollar for Ten — as long as they last. 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 



^or The Illuminati Only! 



iHE ROYCROFT REMINDER or CALEN- 
hI DAR is very Roycrottie, It con- 
tains for every day in the year an 
Orphic by Fra Elbertus; a blank 
space for tickler, or a Friendship's 
Garland jt If you do not like the 
Orphic, just write a better one 
yourself in the blank space pro- 
vided. Ideas make the world go 
'round. The One Dollar we ask for 
his Calendar is simply to cover expenses for salt for 
utling on the tails of the Ideas. Three Hundred and 
bxty- Five Ideas for One Dollar — one-quarter of a cent 
Bch 1 Some of these Ideas will cash you in a thousand 
pilars or more, otherwise you are a has-wasser, 
Jiich the same you are n't. 

•IE REMINDER looked upon daily, at your desk, 
3 the wall, or library table ia warranted to bring you 
fcalth, success, and the friendship of all Good People. 
ne boards and iron are Messed by the Pastor, 
D NOT REMIT byDraft,Post-OfficeorExpressOrder 
r by Registered Letter — such methods are dangerous, 
Tibersotne, objectionable and unbusinesslike. All 
nittancesareatourrisk — we have faith inthe honesty 
t Uncle Samuel and his boys who handle the mail. 
EMIT the One Dollar now,whileyou think of it, facing 
t East, putting the dollar in the envelope and mak- 
ga wish, which the same we guarantee to come true. 
Ordera Received Now secure the Leaves from Apdl 
1st. 1907. to Apii! 1st. 1908, On March Isl the price 
will be advanced lo TWO DOI.L.ARS Jl GET BUSY 1 

^E ROYCROFTERS, EmI Aurora, New Yorli 







^.^gv ELLA WHEELER WILCOXS 




/^^\ Very Latest Hoems 




1 \SS J "r ""« T-"''l*''''f:" if " ''"'"'V M'tlf volomc ■■Vpw 




^^-^ ;:: ' ' '"'I'k^s-s 




Th^ Nautilus ;■:»:;? j;;s 




Oururi™ if yon onlei now. just tl,(W fot Hie Iwo nnilo free vnpy rif " I.irrn 
JotiDiEVk TD Tin llnMB or Elkert licBiuiii)" if vdu osk it. Or THREE 
MONTHS TRLU. for TEN CENTS. 
EUISAKETn TOWSE. ItEPT, •«. HWLyWUB, MASS. 









progress jUagajine 

"The Magazine With A Purpose." 

ESKEST CHARLES HOUSE, Editor- iR-Ourf. 



Mertir* Wmicooib, Vli.tl.' W, T, Kmlanrt. ll.D, 

Oearge A, Ilulitell, I'H.D. Clurln wlTlJklDa, A ■<■ 

B. sniDdls Wlauert, il.l). Haninel J. LbtIiikri, n. II. I... *. I 

Two Great Series Now Running: 

I. The Red Lights in a Cotqct. By Ernest CbHrloi ■{ciiv. 
n. The Rcli^ons of the World, By tlio Bc»t Wrliir* of tlip Wm 
Sample Copy Free if you Mention '■ Little Joulacy a." 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE COMPANY, 

INDIANAPOUS. IND. CINCINNATI. OHIO 



'HE PHILISTINE 



. Subacriplion. One Dollar a Year. Ten Cetila 



I Each number of the magazine contains articles on 

I Bubjects having the attention of the Public. Some 

bf the Preachments are of a political nature, some 

l^thical and sociological, some are humorous. These 

;t are especially important. Many articles from THE 

t»HlLlSTINE have been reprinted and sold by the 

' itindred thousand. By subscribing you get the articles 

t first hand— Today is a good time to subscribe, 

:>il UE a Two Dollai check and we will send you The Philistine and 

« Little JoarneyM fot NLieleen Hundred Seren, and ia addiijon a 

~ e Rovcroft Boolt J^jtjtJtJl^-tjtjXjtjtJt 



TO BE 


GIVEJ^ AWAY FREE. 50,000 LOVELY GIFTS 
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LBERT HUBBARD \yill 
give his Lecture, The Spirit 
of The Times, in the fol- 
lowing cities on the Dates 
Mentioned : ^^ ^» ^ ^ ^» 



CHICAGO 

Studebaker Theatre 
Sunday Evening, March 3 

ScKts on sale at Box Ot&ce ten days in advance. Order bwh 

PHILADELPHIA 

Horticultural Hall 

Thursday Evening, March 7 

seat sale at John Wanamaker's Book Dept. 

SYRACUSE 

At University Hall 
Thursday Evening, March 14 

NEW YORK 

Carnegie Hall 

Sunday Evening, March 17 

Seats on sale at Box Office ten days ig advance. Order now 



THE BEST SELLING BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED BY THE ROYCROFTERS 

THE MAN OF SORROWS 

BY ELBERT HUBBARD 



©• 



|EING a Little Journey to the Home of 
^ Jesus of Nazareth. A eincere attempt to 
depict the life, times and teachings, & with 
truth limn the personality of the Man of Sorrows. 
Printed on hand-made paper, from a new font of 
Roman type. Special initials and ornaments. One 
hundred & twenty pages. A very beautiful book, 
bound tolidiy, yet simply in limp leather, silk-lined. 

It wBs tims Iblf bp9lt wa« fBRStd—it tf run to djspel miicl] theolog- 
ical fog. — Philadelphia *' laquirei." 
Don't be afraid of Elbnt Htihbafd's " Man of Soitowb." The work ia 
reveiant and thougbtful, and gives u* the mac Jesus as ibougb he 
lived to-day. ^V/aehington "Star." 
We would all believe in Jasne ol Nasaretb il we knew him. " The 
Hao of Sorrows " leveals the naan wilh Do aiiempt to make biin any- 
thing else. —New OileaAc " Picayune. " 
Ii marka an Epoch. — Chicago ■> Inter Ocean." 
Read it. otherwise you can ne'vei Icaow Blhert Hubbard. 

New York "Tribune." 



TIm prica per votime $2.00 

Fifty eopiea In Modeled LeaUter 7.S0 
A few eopiu on Japan VaBam, boond in TAree- 

FouHliM Lavanl. h>ad-too1ed 10.00 

Addre», THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York, U. S. A. 
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This Then Is To Announce A 

William Morris Book 



Being a Little Journey by Elbert Hubtmrd, 
and itome Letters, heretofore unpublished, 
written to his friend and fellow worlcer, 
Robert Thomson, all throwing a side'ligbt 
more or less, on the man and bis times 



Printed on hand made paper, in 
red and black with Morris Ini- 
tials, facsimile reproduction of 
MS., and two portraits on Japan 
Vellum sf Bound in limp leather, 
silk lined, with silk marker, $2.00 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora,^ Erie County, New York 
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The Roycrofters 

DO PRINTING 

For their friends. Folders, with or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 
band-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a silk petticoat # ^ ^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not thrown away. 
We do embossing, engraving and die cut- 
ting for special & distinctive stationery. 
Write us, telling what printing you are in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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GOAT SKINS 

Velvet finish; stamped discreetly in corner 
with Roycroft trade-marlc. Suitable for spreads, 
pillows or other uses that miladi may elect. 
Colors, brown, gray, red, ecru and green. Sizes: 
Between seven and nine square feet Jt jt Jt J^ 

The Price is $2.00 Each by Mail 


a 

X 

S. 


c 

1 
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LOUNGE PILLOWS 

We have pillows of two whole goat skins laced 
together with Roycroft mark in comer. Some 
nrith the edges cut square and laced over and 
over, others with flaps still on and edges un- 
trimmed j» All very decorative and artistic. 
Colors: brown, gray, red, ecru and green. Size: 
Twenty by twenty inches j» j* j« > > > 
The Prices are $5.00 and $6.00 Each 

1 According to Size and Quality) 


THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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*p^ERE is A LIST OF BOOKS that! 

W '\ The Roycrofters have on hand for l| 
-^ "^ sate (of some there are but a few 
copies). These are rather interesting books, 
either for the reader or the collector, or 
for presents. Many people always have a 
few extra ROYCROFT BOOKS on hand 
in readiness for some sudden occasion 
when a present is the proper thing > > > 
The Man of Sorrows $2.00 
Thomas Jefferson 2.00 
Compensation 2.00 
A Christmas Carol 2.00 H 
Respectability 2.00 
A Dog of Flanders 2.00 
The Law of Love 2.00 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol 2.00 
Nature 2.00 
Self-Reliance 2.00 
Justinian and Theodora 2.00 11 
Crimes Against Criminals 2.00 H 
William Morris Book 2.00 H 

THE ROYCROFTERsB 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 11 
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The Roycroft Inn 

iPHAtANSTCfUEi 

Conducted by The Roycroftera b Connec- 
tion with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 

/^•^HERE are Out-of-Door Sleeping 
^__^ Rooms with In-Door-Dre«sing Roocns 
attached, Electric Lights, Steam Heat. Turk- 
ish Baths, Running Water, Art Gallery. 
Chapel, Camp in the Woods, Library, Music 
Room, Ballroom. Garden and Wood Pile "^ 
There are Classes and Lectures covering the 
following subjects; Art, Music, Literolure, 
Physiology, Nature-Study, History and Right 
Living, Daily walks and talks a-field — trips 
to the Woods, Lake, Roycroft Camp, etc. 

THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL BOOKLETS 

TO Manuracttirers, Wholesalers, Department 
Stores, Banks, Railroads, Trust ' Companlec, 
Private Schools, Colleges and Institutions. We 
can supply Booklets and Preachments by Elbert 
Hubbard, by the thousand — your ad. on the cover and 
a four- or eight<page insert, all in De Luxe Form. 
These pamphlets are real contributions to industrial 
literature. One railroad used several million £^ One 
department store used five hundred thousand. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, " To gain leisure; wealth 
must first be secured ; but once leisure is gained, mor* 
people use It in the pursuit of pleasure than employ it 
in acquiring knowledge." 

A study of these pamphlets will not only help you to 
gain the wealth that brings leisure, but better yet. they 
make for the acquirement of knowledge instead of the 
pursuit of pleasure. There has been nothing better 
written teaching the solid habits of thrift since Ben< 
jamin Franklin wrote his maxims, than these pam- 
phlets. They appeal to all classes of people and are 
read, preserved and passed along. These are the titles : 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA Jt THE BOY PROM MISSOlfRI 
VALLEY Jt THE CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP— WHICH? rfl 
CHICAGO TONQU£.ftGET OUT OR GET IN LINB jl THB 
CIGARETTIST ^ PASTEBOARD PROCLIVITIES ^ THB 
PARCEL POST Jt WATCH WISDOM jl FROM A BUSINESS 
COLLEGE TO THE WHITE HOUSE Jt HOW TO GET 
OTHERS TO DO YOUR WORK Jtjtjtjtjtjtjtjijt 
Send ONE DOLLAR for the whole set 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y.^ 
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Roycroft 
Collar and 
Cuff Box 



Velvet Leathei 



atia bottom, s 
inches in diar 



The Roycroft 
Hand Bag ^ •» 

«f94e4e ;»8 >4« ««« t*3 !«««M<49 
Velvet Leather wHth laccd edg«i 
■nd draw fitritigs, nine Inches 
high jtjtJljlMJlJ*^J' 



Price - $1.50 



Pri 



I Dolh 



THE ROVCROFTER 
East AuioTa. Erie Co. New York 




GOOD NATURED AGAIN 

Good Humor Returns with Change to Proper Pood. 

"For many years I was a constant sufferer from in- 
digestion, and nervousness amounting almost to 
prostration," w?rites a Montana man. 

" My blood was impoverished, the vision was blurred 
and weak, vnth moving spots before my eyes. This 
was a steady daily condition. I grew ill^tenipered, and 
eventually got so nervous I could not keep my books 
posted, nor handle accounts satisfactorily. I can't 
describe my sufferings. 

"Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one day, I hap- 
pened to notice Grape-Nuts in a grocery store and 
bought a package, out of curiosity to know what it was. 

" I liked the food from the very first, eating it with 
cream, and now I buy it by the case and use it daily. 
I soon found that Grape-Nuts food was supplying 
brain and nerve force as nothing in the drug line ever 
had done or could do. 

" It wasn't long before I was restored to health, 
comfort and happiness. Through the use of Grape- 
Nuts food my digestion has been restored, my nerves 
are steady once more, my eye-sight is good again, my 
mental faculties are clear and acute, and I have be- 
come so good-natured that my friends are truly 
astonished at the change. I feel younger and better 
than I have for 30 years. No amount of money would 
induce me to surrender what I have gained through 
the use of Grape-Nuts food." Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. "There's a reason." Read 
the little book, "The Road to WelWille." in pkgs. 
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RICHARD COBDEN 



WHAT I contend is that England is to-day so situated in everjr 
particular of hsr domestic and foreign circumstances, that by 
leaving other governments to settle their own business and fight out 
their own quarrels, and by attending to the vast and difficult affaira 
of her own enormous realm, and the condition of her people, she will 
not only be setting the world an example of noble morality, which 
no other nation is so happily free to set, but she will be following 
the very course which the maintenance of her own greatness most 
imperatively demands. It is precisely because Great Britain is ao 
strong in resources, in courage, in institutions, in geographical posi- 
tion, that she can, before all other European powers, afford to be 
moral, and to set the example of a mighty nation walking in the paths 
of justice and peace. 

COBDBN— Speech in Parliament 




GREAT REFORMERS 

ICHARD COBDEN never had 
. any chance in life jt He was 
f born in an obscure hamlet of 
. West Sussex, England, in 
1804 Jt His father was a poor 
farmer, who lost his freehold 
and died at the top, whipped 
. out, discouraged when the lad 
was ten years old. Richard 
' Cobden became a porter, a 
f clerk, a traveling salesman, a 
mill-owner, a member of par- 
liament, an economist, a humanitarian, a statesman, 
a reformer. Up to his thirteenth year he was chiefly 
interested in the laudable task of making a living — 
getting on in the world. During that year, and seem- 
ingly all at once and nothing first, just as bubbles do 
when they burst, he beheld the problem of business- 
from the broad vantage ground of humanitarianism. 
But he did not burst, for his dreams were spun out of 
life's realities, and to-day are coming true; in fact 
many of them came true in his own time jt Richard 
Cobden ceased to he provincial and became universal. 
QHe saw that commerce instead of being merely a 
clutch for personal gain was the chief factor in civili- 
zation. He realized that we are educated through our 
efforts to get food and clothing; and therefore the man 
who ministers to the material wants of humanity is 
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really the true priest Jt^ The development of every 
animal has come about through its love emotions and 
its struggle to exist. 

A factory in a town changes every person in the town; 
mentally and physically. This being true, does not the 
management of this factory call for men of heart and 
soul; broad-minded, generous, firm in the right? Then 
every factory is influenced by the laws of the land, 
and each country is influenced by the laws of other 
countries, since most countries that are engaged in 
manufacturing find a market abroad. 
Cobden set himself to inquire into the causes of dis- 
content and failure, of progress and prosperity. And not 
content to merely philosophize, he carried his theories 
into his own enterprises. 

Many of our modern business betterments seem to 
have had their rise in the restless, prophetic brain of 
Richard Cobden. He of all men sought to make com- 
merce a science, and business a fine art. The world 
moves slowly. It was only about ten years ago that 
we in America thought to have in our president's 
cabinet a Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Listen to what Cobden wrote in 1843: « In the close 
council of every king, or president, or prince, should 
be a man of affairs whose life is devoted to commerce 
and labor, and the needs and requirements of peace. 
His work is of far greater moment than that of men 
of war. Battle-ships ever form a suggestion for their 
lie 
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use, and as long as we have armies, men will kill, 
fight and destroy. Soldiers who do not want to fight 
are not of this earth. Prepare for war and war will 
come. When government gives to the arts of peac^ 
the same thought and attention that it gives to the 
arts of war, we will have peace on earth and good will 
among men. But so long as the soldier takes prece- 
dence of the business man in the political courts of 
the world; famine, death, disease and want will crouch 
at our doors. Commerce is production, war is destruc- 
tion jfc The laws of production and distribution must 
and will be made a science ; and then and not until 
then will happiness come to mankind and this earth 
serve as a pattern for the paradise of another life, 
instead of being a pandemonium." 
It is good to see that President Roosevelt has recently 
appointed to the position of Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, one of the best and strongest men in 
America — a man of the true Richard Cobden type. At 
this time when a few over-zealous individuals are 
calling for a stronger army and an irresistible navy, it 
is surely well for the president to have near him a 
man who believes with Ernest Crosby that, « Satan 
still finds mischief for idle ships to do,*' and with 
Richard Cobden that, "The temptations in business 
are so great that it demands the highest type of 
conscience ; the clearest brain and the most genuine 
manhood that can be enlisted." 

Ill 
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ALPH WALDO EMERSON 
I de5nes commerce as carrying 
' things from where they are 
plentiful to where they are 
needed. Business is that field 
of endeavor which undertakes 
to supply the materials to 
humanity that life demands. 
QThe clergy are our spiritual 
' advisors, preparing us for a 
' pleasant and easy place in 
another world. The lawyers 
adviHc us on legal themes — showing us how to obey 
the law, or else evade it, and they protect us from 
lawyers jH The doctors look after us when disease 
attacks our bodies— or whon we think it does. 
We used to talk about "The Three Learned Pro- 
feSBions " — if wo use the phrase now, it is only in a 
Pickwickian sense — for we realize that there are at 
present fifty-seven varieties of learned men. 
The greatest and most Important of all the professions 
is that of Commorco or Business, Medicine and law 
have their specialties — a dozen each — but business 
has ten thousand specialties or divisions. 
So important do we now recognize business, or this 
ministering to the material wants of humanity that 
theology has shifted its ground, and within a few 
years has declared that to eat rightly, dress rightly 
113 
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and work rightly are the fittest preparation for a fife 
to come jfc jfc 

The best lawyers now are business men, and their 
work is to keep the commercial craft in a safe channel 
where it will not split on the rocks of litigation nor 
founder in the shallows of misunderstanding jfc Every 
lawyer will tell you this, '* To make money you must 
satisfy your customers." 

The greatest change in business came with the one- 
price system. 

The old idea was for the seller to get as much as he 
possibly could for everything he sold. Short weight, 
short count and inferiority in quality were considered 
quite proper and right, and when you bought a dressed 
turkey from a farmer, if you did not discover the stone 
inside the turkey when you weighed it and paid for it, 
there was no redress. The laugh was on you jfc And 
moreover a legal maxim — caveat emptor — " let the 
buyer beware," made cheating legally safe. 
Dealers in clothing guaranteed neither fit nor quality, 
and anything you paid for, once wrapped up and in 
your hands, was yours beyond recall — " Business is 
business," was a maxim that covered many sins. 
A few hundred years ago business was transacted 
mostly through fairs, ships, and by peddlers J^ Your 
merchant of that time was a peripatetic rogue who 
reduced prevarication to a system. 
The booth gradually evolved into a store, with the 
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methods and customs of the irresponsible keeper 
intact, the men cheated their neighbors and chuckled 
in glee until their neighbors cheated them, which of 
course, they did. Then they cursed each other, began 
again and did it all over. John Quincy Adams tells of 
a certain deacon who kept a store near Boston, and 
always added in the year 1775, at top of the column, 
as seventeen dollars and seventy-five cents. 
The amount of misery, grief, disappointment, shame, 
distress, woe, suspicion and hate caused by a system 
ipirhich wrapped up one thing when the buyer expected 
another, and took advantage of his innocence and 
ignorance as to quality and value, cannot be computed 
in figures. Suffice it to say that duplicity in trade has 
had to go. The self-preservation of the race demanded 
honesty, square dealing, one price to all. The change 
only came after a struggle, and we are not quite sure 
of the one-price yet. 

But we have gotten thus far, that the man who cheats 
in trade is tabu. Honesty as a business asset is fully 
recognized. If you would succeed in business you 
can not afford to sell a man something he does not 
want; neither can you afford to disappoint him in 
quality any more than in count jfc Other things being 
equal, the merchant who has the most friends, will 
make the most money. Our enemies will not deal with 
us jfc To make a sale and acquire an enemy is poor 
policy. To a peddler or a man who ran a booth at a 
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bazaar or fair, it was ** get your money now or never." 
Buyer and seller were at war jfc One transaction and 
they never met again. The air was full of hate and 
suspicion, and the savage propensity of physical 
destruction was refined to a point where hypocrisy 
and untruth took the place of violence — ^the buyer was 
as bad as the seller — if he could buy below cost he 
boasted of it. To catch a merchant who had to have 
money, was glorious — we smote him hip and thigh ! 
Later we discover that being strangers he took us in. 
(^ The one-price system has come as a necessity, since 
it reduces the friction of life and protects the child or 
simple person in the selection of things needed, just 
the same as if the buyer were an expert in values and 
a person who could strike back if imposed upon. 
Safety, peace and decency demanded the one-price 
system. And so we have it — with possibly a discount 
to the clergy, to school teachers, and relatives as close 
as second cousins jl But when we reach the point 
where we see that all men are brothers, we will have 
absolute honesty and one price to all. 
And this change in the methods of business, and in 
our mental attitude towards trade have all grown out 
of dimly-perceived but deeply-felt belief in the brother- 
hood of man, of the solidarity of the race. Also in the 
further belief that life in all of its manifestations is 
Divine jfc jl 

Therefore he who ministers to the happiness and 
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well-being of the life of another is a priest and is doin§^ 
God's work. Men must eat, they must be clothed, they 
must be housed j( It is quite as necessary that you 
should eat good food, as that you should read good 
books, hear good music, hear good sermons, or look 
upon beautiful pictures. The necessary is the sacred. 
«^ There are no menial tasks. " He that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant." The physical reacts 
on the spiritual and the spiritual on the physical, and 
rightly understood, are one and the same thing. We 
live in a world of spirit and our bodies are the physical 
manifestation of a spiritual thing, which for lack of a 
better word we call "God."> We change men by 
changing their environment. Commerce changes the 
environment and gives us a better society. To supply 
good water, better sanitary appliances, better heating 
apparatus, better food, served in a more dainty way — 
these are all tasks worthy of the highest intelligence 
and devotion that can be brought to bear upon them, 
and every Christian preacher in the w/orld to-day so 
recognizes, believes and preaches. ^Ve have ceased to 
separate the secular from the sacred. That is sacred 
which serves. 

Once a business man was a person who not only 
thrived by taking advantage of the necessities of people, 
but who banked on their ignorance of values. But alt 
wise men now know that the way to help yourself is 
to help humanity. We benefit oarselves only as we 
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benefit others. And the recognition of these truths is 
vrhat has to-day placed the business man at the head 
of the learned professions — he ministers to the neces- 
sities of humanity. 



UT of blunder and bitterness 
: comes wisdom S^ Men are 
taught through reaction, and 
'' all experience that does not 
kill you is good. 
When the father of Richard 
Cobden gave up hope and ac- 
knoiwledged defeat, the family 
of a full dozen vrere farmed 
I out among relatives. The kind 
' kinsman who volunteered to 
look after the frail and sensi- 
tive Richard, evaded responsibility by placing the lad 
in a boy's boarding school jt Here he remained from 
his tenth until his sixteenth year. Once a year he was 
allowed to write a letter home to his mother, but 
during the five years he saw her but once. 
Hunger and heartache have their uses. Richard Cob- 
den lived to strike the boarding school fallacy many a 
jolting blow, but it required Charles Dickens to com- 
plete the work by ridicule, just as Robert Ingersoll 
laughed the devil out of church. We fight for every- 
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thing, until the world regards it as ridiculous, then 
we abandon It. As long as war is regarded as heroic 
we win fight for It ; when it becomes absurd it will die. 
H Said Richard Cobden in a speech in the House of 
Commons: **0f all the pathetic fallacies perpetuated 
none seems to me more cruelly absurd than the Eng- 
lish Boarding School for boys. The plan of taking the 
child of seven, eight or ten years, away from his 
parents, and giving him into the keeping of persons 
who have only a commercial interest in him, and 
compelling him to fight for his life among little savages 
as unhappy as himself, or sink into miserable submis- 
sion, seems too horrible to contemplate." Yet this 
plan of so-called education continued up to about fifty 
years ago and was upheld and supported by the best 
society of England, including the clergy, who were 
usually directly particeps criminis in the business. 
Logic and reason failed to dislodge the folly, and 
finally it was left to a stripling reporter, turned novelist, 
to give us Squeers and Dothe-boys Hall. This fierce 
ridicule was the only thing which finally punctured 
the rhinocerous hide of the pedagogic blunder. 
There is one test for all of our educational experiments ^ 
Will it bring increased love ? That which breeds hate 
and fosters misery is bad in every star. Compare the 
Iboarding school idea with the gentle philosophy of 
Friedrich Froebel, and note how Froebel always insists 
that the education of the mother and her child should 
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go forward hand in hand jl Motherhood is for the 
mother, and she who shifts the care of her growing 
child to a Squeers, not only immerses her child in 
misery but loses the opportunity of her life. 
When Richard was sixteen he was transferred from 
the boarding school to his uncle's warehouse in 
London. His position was that of a poor relation, and 
his work in the warehouse was to carry bundles and 
manipulate a broom jl His shy and sensitive ways 
caught the attention of a burly and gruff superinten- 
dent, whose gruffness was only on the outside. This 
man said to the boy, before he had been sweeping a 
week, '* Young 'un, I obsarve with my hown hies 
that you sweeps in the corners. For this I raises your 
pay a shilling a week, and makes you monkey to the 
shipping clerk." 

In a year the shipping clerk was needed as a salesman 
and Richard took his place. In another year Richard 
was a salesman, and canvassing London for orders. 
Very shortly after he became convinced that to work 
for relations was a mistake. Twenty years later the 
thought crystallized in his mind thus: Young man, 
you had better neither hire relatives, nor work for 
them. It means servility or tyranny or both. You do 
not want to be patronized nor placed under obligations, 
nor have other helpers imagine you are a favorite. To 
grow you must be free — let merit count and nothing 
else. Probably this was what caused a wise man to 
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say, " The devil sent us our relatives, but thank 
heaven we can choose our friends for ourselves." 
Relatives often assume a fussy, patronizing manage- 
ment, which outsiders never do. And so at twenty we 
find Cobden cutting loose from relatives. He went to 
work as a commercial traveler selling cotton prints. 
That English custom of the " commercial dinner," 
where all the merry " bagmen " who happen to be in the 
hotel dine at a common table, as a family, and take 
up a penny collection for the waiter, had its rise in 
the brain of Cobden. He thought that traveling sales- 
man should have friendly companionship, and the 
commercial dinner with its frank discussions and good 
fellowship would in degree compensate for the lack of 
home jt This idea of brotherhood was very strong in 
Richard Cobden's heart. And always at these dinners 
he turned the conversation into high and worthy 
channels, bringing up questions of interest to the 
"boys," and trying to show them that the more they 
studied the laws of travel, the more they knew about 
commerce, the greater their power as salesmen. His 
journal about this time shows, " Expense five shillings 
for Benjamin Franklin's 'Essays,'" and the same for 
"Plutarch's Lives." And from these books he read 
aloud at the bagmen's dinners. 

Cobden anticipated in many ways that excellent man 
Arthur P. Sheldon, and endeavored to make sales- 
manship a fine art. 
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From a salesman on a salary, he evolved into a sales- 
man on a salary and commission jl Next he made a 
bold stand with two fellow-travelers and asked for the 
exclusive London agency of a Manchester print mill. 
A year later he was carrying a line of goods worth 
forty thousand pounds on unsecured credit. '* Why do 
you entrust me with all these goods when you know 
I am not worth a thousand pounds in my own name?" 
<(And the senior member of the great house of Fort, 
Sons & Company answered, <* Mr. Cobden, we con- 
sider the moral risk more than we do the financial 
one. Our business has been built up by trusting young 
active men of good habits. With us character counts.' 
And Cobden went up to London and ordered the 
words, *' Character Counts ! " cut deep in a two-inch 
oak plank which he fastened to the wall in his office. 
<(At twenty-seven his London brokerage business 
was netting him an income of twelve hundred pounds 
a year. It seems at this time that Fort & Sons had a 
mill at Sabden, which on account of mismanagement 
on the part of superintendents had fallen into decay* 
The company was thinking of abandoning the prop- 
erty, and the matter was under actual discussion 
when in walked Cobden. 

** Sell it to Cobden," said one of the directors, smiling. 
<(** For how much ? " asked Cobden. 
** A hundred thousand pounds," was the answer. 
''I'll take it," said Cobden, *<on twenty years' time 
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with the privilege of paying for it sooner if I can." 
Cobden had three valuable assets in his composition — 
health, enthusiasm and right intent jl Let a banker 
once feel that the man knows what he is doing, and is 
honest, and money is always forthcoming. 
And so Cobden took possession of the mill at Sabden. 
Six hundred workers were employed, and there was 
not a school nor a church in the village. The vrorkers 
worked when they wanted, and when they did not, 
they quit. Every pay-day they tramped off to neigh- 
boring towns, and did not come back until they had 
spent their last penny. In an endeavor to discipline 
them, the former manager had gotten their ill-will and 
they had mobbed the mill and broken every window. 
Cobden' s task was not commercial, it was a problem 
in diplomacy and education. To tell of how he intro- 
duced schools, stopped child labor, planted flower 
beds and vegetable gardens, built houses and model 
tenements, and disciplined the workers without their 
knowing it, would require a book. Let the simple fact 
stand that he made the mill pay by manufacturing a 
better grade of goods than had been made, and he also 
raised the social status of the people. In three years 
his income had increased to ten thousand pounds a 
year jl jl 

''At thirty," says John Morley, '* Cobden passed at a 
single step from the natural egotism of youth to the 
broad and generous public spirit of a great citizen." 
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Very early in his manhood Cobden discovered that he 
who would do an extraordinary work must throw de- 
tails oil others, and scheme for leisure. Cobden never 
did anything he could hire anyone else todo. He saved 
himself to do work that to others was impossible. 
That is to say, he picked his men, and he chose men 
of his own type, healthy, restless, eager, enthusiastic, 
honest men > The criticism of Disraeli that " Cobden 
succeeded in business simply because he got other 
people to do his work," is sternly true. It proves the 
greatness of Cobden. 



FND so we find Richard Cob- 
• den, the man who never had 
f any chance in life, thirty years 
. old, with an income equal to 
thirty-five thousand dollars a 
year, and at the head of a con- 
stantly growing business. He 
^_ . had acquired the study habit 
■^S ten years before, so really we 
'^^Of^^B^^^^ need shed no tears on account 
!i^«S^/&W of his lack of college training. 
He knew political history — 
knew humanity — and he knew his Adam Smith. And 
lo I cosmic consciousness came to him in a day jt His 
personal business took second place, and world- 
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problems filled his waking dreams. Q These second 
births in men can usually be traced to a book, a death, 
a person, a catastrophe — a woman. If there wras any 
great love event in the life of Cobden I would make no 
effort to conceal it — goodness me! But the sublime 
passion was never his, otherwise there would have 
been more art and less economics in his nature. Yet 
for wromen he always had a high and chivalrous 
regard, and his strong sense of justice caused him to 
speak out plainly on the subject of equal rights at 
a time when to do so was to invite laughter. 
And so let X, Miss X — symbol the cause of Richard 
Cobden's re-birth Jk He placed his business in the 
charge of picked men, and began his world-career by 
going across to Paris and spending three months in 
studying the language and the political situation. He 
then moved on to Belgium and Holland, passed down 
through Germany to Switzerland, across to Italy, up 
to Russia, back to Rome, and Bnally took ship at 
Naples for England by way of Gibraltar. 
On arriving at Sabden he found that while the busi- 
ness was going fairly well it had failed to keep the 
pace that his personality had set. When the man is 
away the mice will play — a little. Things drop down. 
Eternal vigilance is not only the price of liberty, but 
of everything else, and success in business most of all. 
QCobden knew the truth — that by applying himself to 
business he could become immensely rich. But if he 
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left things to others, at the best, he could only expect 
a moderate income on the capital he had already 
acquired* Everything is bought with a price — make 
your choice ! Richard Cobden chose knowledge, ser- 
vice to mankind, and an all 'round education rather 
than money. He spent six months at his print mill, 
and again fared forth upon his journeyings. 
He visited Spain, Turkey, Greece and Egypt, spend- 
ing several months in each country, studying the 
history of the place on the spot. What interested him 
most was the economic reasons which led to the 
advance and fall of nations jl In 1835 he started for 
America on a sailing vessel, making the passage in 
just five weeks. One letter to his brother from America 
contains the following : 

I am thus far on my way back again to New York, 
which city I expect to reach on the 8th inst., after 
completing a tour through Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
V^ashington, Pittsburg, Lake Erie to Buffalo, Niagara 
Palls, Albany (via Auburn, Utica, Schenectady) and 
the Connecticut Valley to Boston and Lowell. On my 
return to New York, I propose giving two days to the 
Hudson River, going up to Albany one day, and re- 
turning the next; after which I shall have two or 
three days for the purpose of taking leave of my good 
friends in New York, previous to going on board the 
Britannia on the 16th. My journey may be called a 
pleasure trip, for without an exception or interruption 
of any kind, I have enjoyed every minute of the too 
short time allowed me for seeing this truly magnificent 
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country. No iwriter has yet done justice to America. 
Her lakes, rivers, forests and cataracts are peculiarly 
her own, and vrhen I think of their superiority to all 
that we have in the Old World, and still more, \vhen 
I recollect that by a mysterious ordinance of their 
Creator, these were hid from ' learned ken ' till modern 
times, I fell into the fanciful belief that the Western 
continent was brought forth at a second birth, and in- 
tended by nature as a more perfect specimen of her 
handiwork. But how in the name of breeding must 
we account for the degeneracy of the human form in 
this otherwise mammoth-producing soil ? The men 
are but sorry descendants from the noble race that 
begot their ancestors ; and as for the women ! My eyes 
have not found one that deserves to be called a whole- 
some, blooming, pretty woman since I have been here. 
One-fourth part of the women look as if they had just 
recovered from a fit of jaundice, another quarter would 
in England he termed in a state of decided consump- 
tion, and the remainder are fitly likened to our fash- 
ionable women, haggard and jaded with the dissipation 
of a London season. There, haven't I out-trolloped 
Mrs. Trollope ! But leaving the physical for the moral, 
my estimate of American character has improved, 
contrary to my expectations, by this visit J- Great as 
was my previous esteem for the qualities of this 
people, I find myself in love with their intelligence, 
their sincerity, and the decorous self-respect that 
actuates all classes. The very genius of activity seems 
to have found its fit abode in the souls of this restless 
and energetic race. 

Among other interesting items which Cobden made 
note of in America Avas that everywhere wood wras 
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used for fuel, ** excepting at Brownsville, Va., where 
beds of coal jut out of the hillside, and all the people 
have to do is to help themselves." Pittsburg interested 
him and he spent a week there ; went to a theatre and 
heard England hissed and Columbia exalted. Pittsburg 
burned only wood for fuel, the wood being brought 
down on flat-boats. At Youngstown, Ohio, were three 
hundred horses used on the many stage coaches that 
centered there. There was a steamboat that ran from 
Cleveland to Buffalo in two days and a night, stopping 
seven times on the way to take on passengers and 
goods and wood for fuel. At Buffalo you could hear 
the roar of Niagara Falls and see the mist jl Arriving 
at the Canada side of the Falls he was shaved by a 
negro who was a runaway slave, all negroes in Canada 
being free. 

Cobden says, **the States are not especially adapted 
for agricultural products, the land being hilly and 
heavily wooded jl American exports are cotton, wool, 
hides and lumber." It will thus be seen that in 1836 
America had not been discovered. 
Arriving back in England, Cobden began to write out 
his ideas and issue them in pamphlet form at his own 
expense. For literature as such, he seemed to have 
had little thought, literature being purely a secondary 
love-product. 
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OBDEN'S work was statisti- 

:, econonuc, political and 
philosophic. From writing he 
. read his pamphlets before 
various societies and lyceams. 
Debates naturally followed 
and soon Cobden was forced 
to defend his theories. 
He was nominated for a seat 
in Parliament and Mras de- 
feated. Next year ran again 
and was elected. The political 
canvass bad given freedom to his wings ; he had 
learned to think on his feet, to meet interruption, to 
parry in debate 5^ The air became luminous ivith 
reasons > ^ 

England then had a tax on everything including bread. 
On grains and meat brought into England there ivas 
an import tax «rhich was positively prohibitive. This 
tax was for the dual purpose of raising revenue for 
the government, and to protect the English farmer. 
Of course the farmer believed in this tax that pre- 
vented any other country from coming in competition 
with himself. 

Cobden thought that food products should pass un- 
obstructed to where they were needed, and that any 
other plan was mistaken and vicious. The question 
came up in the House of Commons and Cobden arose 
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to speak. Any one who then spoke of *<free trade" 
was considered disloyal to his country. Cobden used 
the word and was hissed. He waited and continued to 
speak. ** Famine is only possible where trade is re- 
stricted/' and he proved his proposition by appeals to 
history, and a wealth of economic information that 
hushed the House into respectful silence d^ As an 
economist he showed he was the peer of any man 
present. The majority disagreed with him, but his 
courteous manner won respect, and his resourceful 
knowledge made the opposition cautious. 
Soon after he brought up a public school measure, 
and this was voted down on the assumption that 
education was a luxury, and parents who wanted 
their children educated should look after it themselves, 
just as they did the clothing and food of the child. At 
best education should be left to the local parish, 
village or city government. 

Cobden was in the minority ; but he went back to 
Manchester and formed the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
demanding that wheat and maize should be admitted 
in the United Kingdom free of duty; and no tax of any 
kind should be placed on breadstuffs jl The farmers 
raised a howl — ^incited by politicians, and Cobden was 
challenged to go back into farming communities and 
debate the question. The enemy hoped, and sincerely 
believed he would be mobbed. But he accepted the 
challenge, the debate took place, he was for the most 
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part treated with respect, since he convinced his 
hearers that agriculture was something he knew more 
about than did the landlords. He showed farmers how 
to diversify crops and raise vegetables and fruits, and 
if grains would flow in cheaper than they could raise 
them, why then take the money they received from 
vegetables and buy grain ! It was an uphill fight, but 
Cobden threw his soul into it, and knew that some 
day it would win. 

Cobden's contention was that all money necessary to 
run the government should be raised by direct taxa- 
tion on land, property and incomes, and not on food any 
more than on air, since both are necessary to actual 
existence. To place a tariff on necessities, keeping 
these things out of the country and out of the reach 
of the plain and poor people who needed them, was 
an inhumanity. A tariff should be placed on nothing 
but articles of actual luxury — ^things people can do 
without — ^but all necessities of life should flow by 
natural channels, unobstructed d^ An indirect tax is 
always an invitation to extravagance on the part of 
government, and also, it is a temptation to favor cer- 
tain lines of trade at the expense of others, and so is 
class legislation. Government must exist for all the 
people, never for the few, and the strong and powerful 
must consider the lowly and the weak. 
The landed gentry upheld the Corn Laws and used 
the word '* commercial " as an epithet. Very naturally 
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they made their tenants believe that if free trade were 
allowed, the farmers would be worse than bankrupt, 
and commercialism rampant jl Cobden stood for the 
manufacturing public and the cities. The landlords 
tried to disparage Cobden by declaring that smoky, 
dirty Birmingham was his ideal. Cobden's task was 
to make England see that the less men tampered with 
the natural laws of trade the better, and that no 
special class of citizens should suffer that others might 
be prosperous, and that business, and manufacturing 
must and could be rescued from their low estate and 
be made honorable. And so the fight went on. From a 
curiosity to hear what Cobden might say, interest in 
the theme subsided, and the opposition adopted the 
cheerful habit of trooping out to the cloak room when- 
ever Cobden arose to speak. 

Cobden had at least one very great quality which few 
reformers have, he was patient with the fools. Against 
stupidity he never burst forth in wrath jl Impatience 
with stupidity is a fine mark of stupidity. He knew 
the righteousness of his cause, and repeated and kept 
repeating his arguments in varied form. His platform 
manner was conversational and friendly. He often 
would use the phrase, <* Come, let us just talk this 
matter over together." And so he quickly established 
close, friendly terms with his hearers, which, while 
lacking the thrill of oratory, made its impress upon a 
few who grew to love the man. John Bright tells of 
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"the mild, honest look of love and genuineness that 
beamed from his eyes," and which told the story even 
better than his words. 

' N D so the Anti'Corn-Law agi- 
, tation continued. Sir Robert 
Peel, as head of the Ministry, 
. sought in every possible v;ay 
to silence Cobden and bring 
him into contempt, even to 
SfiSfi denouncing him as " a danger- 
H^^Bj^^flpp^ ous agitator who would, if he 
^^^S^St,^^ could, do for London what 
^^fi^Hh_ia^ Robespierre did for Paris." 
*^BBS^iSSS? But time went on as time 
does, and Cobden had been 
before the country as the upholder of unpopular causes 
for more than ten years. There was famine in Ireland. 
By the roadside famishing mothers held to their with- 
ered breasts dying children, and called for help upon 
the passers-by. Cobden described the situation in a 
way that pierced the rhinoceros hides of the landlords, 
and they offered concessions of this and that. Cobden 
said, "Future generations will stand aghast with 
amazement when they look back upon this year and 
see children starving for bread in Ireland, and we for- 
bidding the entry of corn into the country with a pro- 
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hibitive tari£f, backing up this law with loaded guns." 
C[The common people began to awake B^ If famine 
could occur in Cork and Dublin, why not in Manches- 
ter and London ? The question came close, now. The 
Anti-Corn-Law League saw its opportunity. Mass 
meetings were held in all cities and towns. In Man- 
chester, Cobden asked for funds to carry on the agita- 
tion. He himself headed the list with a thousand 
pounds. Twenty-three manufacturers followed his 
lead in three minutes. Windsor and Westminster now 
sat up and rubbed their sleepy eyes, and Sir Robert 
Peel sent word to Cobden asking for a conference. 
Cobden replied, "All we desire is an immediate re- 
peal of the Corn Laws — no conference is necessary." 
C[Sir Robert Peel sent in his resignation as Prime 
Minister, saying he could not in conscience comply 
with the demands of the mob, and while compliance 
seemed necessary to avoid revolution, others must 
make the compromise. The Queen then appointed 
Lord John Russell Prime Minister and ordered him 
to form a new Cabinet and give an office to Cobden. 
Lord Russell tried for four days to meet the issue, and 
endeavored to placate the people with platitude and 
promise. Cobden refused all office, and informed Lord 
Russell that he preferred to help the crown by re- 
maining an outside advocate. 

Every Government, at the last, is of the people, by 
the people, but whether for the people depends upon 
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whether the people are awake. And now England did 
not care for a radical change of rulers, all the citizens 
wanted was that those in power recede from their 
position and grant the relief demanded S^ The Queen 
now reconsidered the resignation of Sir Robert Peel 
and refused to accept it, and he again assumed the 
reins. An extraordinary session of the House of Com- 
mons was called and the Corn Laws were repealed. 
The House of Lords concurred. The nobility abso- 
lutely routed, and Cobden, " the sooty manufacturer," 
had won. 

Strangely enough, panic did not follov/, nor did the 
yeomanry go into bankruptcy. The breadstuffs flowed 
in, and the manufacturing population being better fed, 
at a less outlay than formerly, had more money to 
spend S^ Great general prosperity followed, and the 
gentry, who had threatened to abandon their estates 
if the Corn Laws were repealed, simply raised their 
rents a trifle and increased the gaming limit. 
Sir Robert Peel publicly acknowledged his obligation 
to Cobden, and Lord Palmerston, who had fought him 
tooth and nail, did the same, explaining, "A new 
epoch has arisen, and England is a manufacturing 
country, and as such the repeal of the Corn Laws be- 
came desirable." As though he would say, " To have 
had free trade before this new epoch arose, would 
have been a calamity." A large sum had been sub- 
scribed but not used in the agitation. And now by 
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popular acclaim it was decided that this money should 
go to Cobden personally as a thank-o£fering jl When 
the proposition was made, new subscriptions began 
to flow in until the sum of eighty thousand pounds 
was realized. Cobden' s business had been neglected. 
In his fight for the good of the nation his own fortune 
had taken wing. He announced his intention of retir- 
ing from politics and devoting himself to trade, and 
this was that which, probably, caused the tide to turn 
his way. He hesitated about accepting the gift, which 
amounted to nearly half a million dollars, but finally 
he concluded that only by accepting could he be free 
to serve the state, and so he acceded to the wishes 
of his friends d^ Some years later, Lord Palmerston 
offered him a baronetcy and a seat in the cabinet, 
but he preferred to still help the state, as an outside 
advocate jl jl 

John Morley, the strongest and sanest of modern 
English statesmen, says, ** Cobden had an intrepid 
faith in the perfectibility of man d^ His doctrine 
was one of non-intervention ; that the powerful can 
afford to be lenient ; that mankind continually moves 
toward the light if not too much interfered with. 
3^ By his influence the darker shapes of repression 
were banished from the education of the young; 
the insane were treated with a consideration before 
unknown; the criminal was regarded as a brother 
who deserved our gentlest consideration and patience ; 
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the time-honored and inefTective processes of 
lence and coercion fell into abeyance, and a rational 
moderation and enlightenment appeared on the hori- 
zon S^ He elevated and refined the world of busi- 
ness, just as he benefited everything he touched. 
His early death at the age of sixty-one seemed a 
calamity for England, for we so needed the help 
of his generous, gentle and unresentful spirit S» He 
lived not in vain; yet years must pass before the full 
and sublime truths for which he stood are realized." 
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Balance A Dollar 

Shooting ail apple from a boy's head is a 

steady job. Tf an engine shakes under a heavy 

load, it is « matter of time only, until some- 

^^ thing lets go. Q We are now 

^^^ speaking especially of high 

I ^^^ speed engines, although the 

H ^H ^ same holds good with all > ^ 

^^^^— I^^B^^^^^^k "^ pcrfert engine would be une without noise 
^^^^EJ^^^^^^^^^^^^ or Tibration ahtuliiliily. We have never built 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t a perfcet engine vo rU Uiese eighteen yearn. 
^^^^^^^^^^H But IDEAL ENGINES border m 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^K^^^^k loosely onto perfection that a silver dollui' 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^H will stand upon the cylinder and one can 
^^^^Kj^^^^^^^^^K 9oareety hear a sound under test. They run in 
^^^^1 ^^^^^^^^^^ oil, using their lubrieants over and over. Ideal 
^H! EDgineB are built &t general power purposes ^ The; are built In 
all sixes and nuiny styles. The Ideal Compound direct eonnetrtcd 
«re extremely popular for electrical purposes on account of 
fuel saving, aimphcity and reguJstion j»jtjtj»jtjt^jt 

IDEAL agents in all principal cities of the world. 
Prices and inibrniiitioa by mail. Drop a line to 

A. L. IDE & SONS 

222 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, niinois 



THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 

"The PhiliBtino" among popular acUoce tnonthlies. <^ Take • 
Journeys " into the realms of Mechanics, Science. Psycliolacy — >Ato i 
the Wonderland or Nature. SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Sf t ' 
Sl.DO and you will receive la ioaues of •' The American Inventor "■ 
SlOO worth of brain-making leading jt Jl -Ji ji jt Jt Jl , 
THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 
ii4-ii8 .LIBERTY STREET, NEWYORK 



3j^OU MAY THINK YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT Jt 

i^ ABRAMAIVI LINCOLN 

' •^r^ but you don't if you have not intelligently studied his 
own writings. Just to start you in tlie right direction, we will 
•end you HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY FOR TEN CENTS. 

t street, NEW YORK 



-^ tht BiofTopkical Editia 

COMPANY. 38 East lis 
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HE PHILISTINE 



EL.BERT HtJBBARD, Editor. East Auron, New Yoik 

SubscriptiDD, One Dollar a Year, Teo Cents a Copy 



*][ Each number of the magazine contains articles on 
^ subjects having the attention of the Public. Some 
of the Preachments are of a pohtical nature, some 
ethical and sociological, some are humorous. These 
last are especially important. Many articles from THE 
PHILISTINE have been reprinted and sold by the 
hundred thousand. By subscribing you get the articles 
at first hand — Today is a good time to subscribe. 
Mail us a Two Dollar check and we will send you The Ptiiliatine and 
the LUih Joarney* for Nineteen Hundred Seven, and in addition a 
Da Luxe Roycroft Book Jt^^jH^Ji^JtJlJt^ 



CLAIM YOUR KINSMANSHIP 

To dc> these things in the right way you should wenr a 
RoTciofl Neck-tie and a Roycrort Pin. 
Tho tia* are full Fta Clbertus size— made of best black 
Ciepe de Chine— bem stitched by haad at both ends. 

PROVE YOUR IDENTITY 

The pins are a neat little clasp bearing the Roycroft 

mat It— inconspicuous, but just right. 

BE A ROYCROFTER 

Tbsy aie youta for the asking ( both for a two-dollar bUI ) 

postpaid anywhere. 

The Roycroftera, Ea»t Aivora, New Yofrk 



ROYCROFT 
Waste Basket 

Velvet Leather, very solid, 
with wood bottom covered 
with leather, twelve inches 
high, twelve inches in di- 
ameter. Prices d^ £» S» 

$3.50 and $4.00 

THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, N.Y. 
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TO INTRODUCE THE WORKS OF 
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Robert G. IngersoU 

DRESDEN EDITION 
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we will send, upon receipt often cents in stamps, 
one of the following illustrated lectures (never 
before sold for less than twenty-five cents.) 
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LINCOLN 

"the greatest figure of the fiercest civil war, the 
gentlest memory of our world." 
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SHAKESPEARE 

"an intellectual ocean; whose waves touched all 
the shores of thought." 
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VOLTAIRE 

"the greatestraan of his century .. . who did more 

to free the human race than any other of the 

sons of men." 

Dresden Publishing Co. Dept. J. 

18 East 17th Street, New York City 
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For The Illuminati Only! 




HE ROYCROFT REMINDER ar CAIEN- 
DAR is very Roycroftie, It con- 
tains for every day in the year an 
Orphic by Fra Elbertus; a blank 
space for tickler, or a Friendship's 
Garland jt If you do not like the 
Orphic, just write a better one 
yourself in the blank space pro- 
vided. Ideas make the world go 
'round.The Two Dollars we askfor 
this Calendar is simply to cover expenses for salt for 
putting on the tails of the Ideas. Three Hundred and 
Sixty-Five Ideas for Two Dollars — one-half of a cent 
each! Some of these Ideas will cash you in a thousand 
dollars or more, otherwise you are a has-wasser, 
w^hich the same you aren't. 

THE REMINDER looked upon daily, at your desk, 
on the wall, or library table is warranted to bring you 
health, success, and the friendship of all Good People. 
The boards and iron are blessed by the Pastor, 
DO NOT REMITby Draft. Post-OFEiceor Express Order 
or by Registered Letter — such methods are dangerous, 
cumbersome, objectionable and unbusinesslike. All 
remittances are at our risk — \ve have faith in the honesty 
of Uncle Samuel and his boys who handle the mail. 
REMlTthe Two Dollars now, while you think of it, fac- 
ing the East, putting the money in the envelope St. mak- 
ing a wish, which the same we guarantee to come true. 
Orders Received Now eeciire the Leaves 
from April 1st. 1907, to Apitl Isl. 1908, 

THE ROYCROFTERS. Eaat Aurora, New York 




ELLA WHEELER WILCOX'S 
Very Latest Poems 



Thoiiaht pBulel 
day iuspiralioD 
Mwt of (bar u 



B, pcstpidu. 



ear poeniB were written . . , 

.,.. -.iCi! Uii«Biine wlilcli UnL Wllnui asnila ta 

h-.T f rienil- and thost wl» need ■ wiHd of help or ctuxr. 
TtiB Naiit^liia ie pabliabed uid edited by EUubeth and WUliMn 
1 ne liaUUlUa p. jowne. »ided by blu luiMiualKd ™rp» or KpleadU 
wiiters, iDi-ludinc: EDWIN MARKIIAM, PLOEENCE MORSE KINGSLEV, 
PEOP.KtlOAKL.LAItKm.SALVARONA,GKACEUACCOWAN COOKE. 
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tite Caxton ^ocietp 

Have made a beautiful copy of Charle§ Lamb's essK)', 
"A Dissertation Upim Roa»t Pig. " It 
is u special limited edition, printed, firom 
large cleur type, tubriruted iailials, 
coloninl paper, portrait frontis. In fact, 
it ia a little masterpiece In edition 
de luxe J* To introduce Tlic Cnirton 
Brochures, you may have a copy for 
nine one-cent stamps. The Coxtan 
Society, South Framingham, Muss. 





'K have abandoned certain phases 
of rehgion and we surely will 
abandon otliers. We will purify, 
refine and beautify our religion, 
^,,_^ just as we have our table eti- 
^^^ quette and our housekee|>inff. 
The millennium will come only 
through the scientific acceptance of piety. 
Wh^n the Church and State separated it was 
well, but when Science and lieligion joined 
hands it was better. Science stands for the 
head; religion for the heart. All things are 
dual, and through the marriage of these two ; 
principles, one the masculine and the other 
the feminine, will come a renaissance of 
advancement such as this tired old worUi on 
her zigzag journeys has never seen. Sociology 
is the religious application of economics. 
Demonology has been replaced by psychology, 
and the betterment of man's condition on 
earth is now fast becoming the chief solicitude 
of the Church ^^j'^^j^j'^ 
ELBERT HUBBARD 
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We found a quantity of small pieces of 
oak, mahogany & black walnut chucked 
away in the loft, (too small for anything 
else) so made them up into foot-stools. 

r^ 

No. 048 (like above) and tabourets No. 050 1-X 

FOOT-STOOLS 
Oak, SS.OO Mahoguy. $(>.00 Black Walnut, $6.75 

TABOURETS 

Oak, $5.00 Mahogany. $fc.2S Black Walnut, $7.08 

Now we have done our part in making 
them (as well as we couldt and to induce 
you to do your part in ordering (as quick 
as you can) we will crate in with each 
stool or tabouret one of our weathered 
oak book-racks, No. 0116, gratis— regular 
price One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 
This holds good until they are gone! 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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The Roycroft Inn 



TWO DOLLARS A DAY 



ROOMS with Private Bath and Out-of-Door 
Sleeping Room, three dollars a day for each 
person. ^ Specially Furnished De Luxe Rooms 
withprivate bath, namely, "Ruskin," "Morris" 
and "Emerson," four dollars a day for each 
person. >By the week a discount of ten per 
cent is allowed from these prices. ^ Electric 
Lights, Steam Heat, Turkish Baths, Runnii^ 
Water, Art Gallery. Chapel, Camp-in-woods, 
Library, Music Room, Ballroom, Garden and 
Wood Pile, jt There are Classes and Lectures 
covering the following subjects: Art, Music, 
Literature, Physiology, Nature-Study, History 
and Right-Living, Daily walks and talks a-field 
—trips to the woods, lake, Roycroft camp, etc. 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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There's Something You Want to Know 

[HAT is it ? C. At a coal of but a few cent* per day we 
will ke«p you po«t«d on any »ubjeet— no matter 
wkat— that is before tbe, public^anj' thing that i* 
is (oing to be, writlen aud printed about. 
That is our buiiDCia. 
Accomplished through our TOPICALSUBJECTSPRESSCXIP- 
PING SERVICE aod LITERARY BUREAU~the roost com. 
plete and but oTganized in the world. 

Reading' and clijiping from oveT 50,000 publicBtian* monthly 
including etery Daily and nearlr eTcty Weekly and Periodii'ol 
in the Unittd States. 

We supply you, every twenty-four houri — or as freqauitly a« 
de*ired — with every item printed, anywhere (or covering such 
territory or pulilications bs j-ou may desire ) relative to the subjtt-tB 
in which you are interested. 

Write for Booklet "B" stating lubject you wish coyer«l — we wOl 
tell you how we can aerve you (sending you sample Clippini;s), 
and what it will cott Wc furnish original MSS- essays, speeches, 
debutes, etc., if desired. 

Other Things You May Want To Know 

OUR -'PERSONAL ITEM" SERVICE; We supply Clippings 

from all publicatioiu, of everything said about yourtelf or your 

huaineti. Ask for Booklet " C" aud sample Clippings. 

OUR "TRADE NEWS" SERVICE: We supply duly all new. 

of raluc in marketiu^ your products, making investments, rtt'. 

AskforBooUefA." 

It's Simply a Question of HOW We CaD Serve You— Aik U> 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

640 Boyce Bttilding, Ctucago, Ul. 
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This Then Is To Announce A 

William Morris Book 




Being a Little Journey by Elbert Hubbard, 
and some Letters, heretofore impublished, 
written to his friend and fellow worker, 
Robert Thomson, all throning a side-light 
more or less, on the man and his times 


Printed on hand made paper, in 
red and black with Morris Ini- 
tials, facsimile reproduction of 
MS., and two portraits on Japan 
Vellum s» Bound in limp leather, 
silk lined, with silk marker, $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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JUST OUT 



OHE modern stylists in English — there 
are precious few — get their bias from the 
French. Theirs is the antithesis of futile 
piffle, or piffious soufHe. The man who writes 
Johnsonese can never again get a hearing. 
Victor Hugo was the first of modern stylists, 
and to him Tom Wataon, Al&ed Henry Lewis, 
William Marion Reedy, and Edgar Saltus trace 
a legitimate lineage. Writers with blots on their 
literary 'scutcheons trace elsewrhere. The best 
example of Victor Hugo at his best is his " The 
Battle of Waterloo." 

We have done this masterpiece into boldface 
print, special initials and ornaments, a portrait 
by Schneider in photogravure on Imperial Japan. 
Price, either bound in solid boards or limp 
leather, $2.00. A few in modeled leather, Japan 
paper, $10.00. In three-fourths levant, $10.00. 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 



fPECIAL BOOKLETS 

\0 Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Department 
Stores, Banks, Railroads, Trust Companies, 
Private Schools, Colleges and Institutions. We 
supply Booklets and Preachments by Elbert 
ifabard, by tbe thousand — your ad. on the cover and 
IT- or eight-page insert, all in De Luxe Form. 
fhese pamphlets are real contributions to industrial 
titeratare. One railroad used several million H^ One 
department store used five hundred thousand. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, " To gain leisure; vrealtb 
must first be secured ; but once leisure is gained, more 
[>eopte use it in the pursuit of pleasure than employ it 
in acquiring knowledge." 

A study of these pamphlets will not only help you to 
gain the wealth that brings leisure, but better yet, they 
make for the acquirement of knowledge instead of the 
pursuit of pleasure. There has been nothing better 
written teaching the solid habits of thrift since Ben- 
jamin Franklin wrote his maxims, than these pam- 
phlets. They appeal to all classes of people and are 
read, preserved and passed along. These are the titles : 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA ,)l THE BOY FROM MISSOURI 
VALLEY j» THE CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP— WHICH? Jt 
CHICAGO TONGUE jt GET OUT OR GET IN LINE j» THE 
CIGARETTIST jl PASTEBOARD PROCLIVITIES jl THE 
PARCEL POST Jt WATCH WISDOM jl FROM A BUSINESS 
COLLEGE TO THE WHITE HOUSE Jt HOW TO GET 
OTHERS TO DO YOUR- WORK JlJtJkJtJiJt^Jtjf 
Send ONE DOLLAR for the whole set 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora. N. Y. 



CLEVER DOCTOR 

Cured a 20 Years Trouble Without any Medicine. 



A wise Ind. physician cured a 20-years stomach 
disease without any medicine as his patient tells: 

**1 had stomach trouble for 20 years, tried doctors' 
medicines, patent medicines and all simple remedies 
suggested by my friends but grew worse all the time. 

"Finally a doctor who is the most prominent physi- 
cian in this part of the State told me medicine would 
do me no good only irritate my stomach and make it 
worse — that I must look to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

*'I cried out in alarm, 'Quit drinking Coffee!' why, 
•What will I drink?' 

t* <Xry Postum,' said the doctor, 'I drink it and you 
will like it when it is made according to directions, 
and served with cream, for it is delicious and has none 
of the bad effects coffee has.' 

'•Well that was over two years ago and I am still 
drinking Postum. My stomach is right again and I 
know Doctor hit the nail on the head when he decided 
coffee was the cause of all my trouble. I only wish 
I had quit it years ago and drank Postum in its place." 

Never too late to mend. Ten day's trial of Postum 
in place of coffee works wonders. "There's a Reason." 

Read the famous little book, ''The Road to Well- 
ville," in pkgs. Physicians call it "A little health 
classic." 




New Thought in East Aurora 

Bdins ■ record of tome doing* in RoTcroftia which to<^ place in the month 

at July, Niaelena Hnnilrecl and Seven, a* chrooicled in The IVorlh American, 

PhiUilclphia, by Leigh Mitchell Hodges, Roya] Royctoft Reporter 

'Coprtiab). 1B07, brLeish Miltbell Hodioil 

yUST to shim- folks there "a no desire to skimp on the 
7 good stuff to be given out. Hie Thirteenth Antiuu! 
1) ConvenUon of the Inmiortals started off a day ahead 
>f schedule time with s talk in the Chapel ou " The 
\ Creed of the Future." 
Fra Elbertus himself did the talking, and a gener- 
s assortment of ifwid-natured [lersons from seren- 
) teeo states and a few " ftirrln " oountries crowded 
if (dose together on the lon^ oaken bencheii, and 
' Ustoied and laughed and applauded when they felt 
like it, bei^uae nothing genuine is out of ordtrr In the Cbnpcl. 
Tbl9 toleration uf the sincere and the genuine is making these New Thought 
conventions 3uch popular affairs tliat the Phalansteriei— that's Roycroftie for 
" hotel "^is n't nearly Mg enough to hold all the visitors this year. Hence, the 
Fra ia putting up an annex, about half way between the park and the ball ^^und. 
QAnd it really inoks as if the present meet would make previous ones look a bit 
pole, seeinfc what a quality of brain butter is to be spread on the thought bread 
(if the visitors Jt Jl 

So the Frn turned on the &ueet of his think tank — the sky had a few hundred 
fnucet!! going at the same time — and let flov a few choice thoughts about the 
Creed of the Future. He was done up de luxe in half corduroy, with rou^h 
edges and a red rosebud with twelve inches of Kten in hia buttonhole, aod 
noma say it was one of the choicest pieces of tongue he ever banded out over 
the counter of his cosmic conseiousness. 

By way of prelude he read some hnea written by Felix Adler, and he took for 
n text the last of these : " Wisdom teach^ us that it is possible to live the 
hl((her life here and now." 

" The world is fbrmulating a new creed." said the Fra, sort of soft like, as if 
the matter was of small consequence. "The world is gradually growing into 
a religion that has no paid priesthood, no untaxed church property, no honors, 
no reward*, no threats of punishment, no eoerdon, no blackmail and no promises 
of endless Idleness in a world to come. 
"The only reward to be gained is the consctousaess that you have lived one 



lakes of fire st-em to be growing more unpopular as tempus tides along «^ «^ J^ 
"Life Is fluid, not concrete/* continued the speaker in the rich voice he uses 
so well, and the long hair he is wont to shake at you by way of emphasis. 
*' Therefore, the creed that is to mean anything to those possessed of life must be 
fluid. It cannot be backed up with stuffed clubs, come-alongs and thumb-screws. 
Ct**The one distinguishing feature of this 'New Thought' we have come to 
talk over is its antiquity. It only seems new to us because we have been led 
astray by gentlemen who made a business of being saints after they had 
exhausted their capacity of sinning." 

And then he told some stories about John Wesley, who would n't wear shoes 
or st(X!kings in his pulpit in Savannah, Ga., because the convicts who came 
to service were barefooted, and ended his discourse with the rather startling 
statement that in a good many ways he (Hubbard himself) is a fair Methodist. 
Which may or may not cause general joy in the conferences. 
There was some playing on the piano by way of a finishing touch, after which 
the order of thought business took a recess until tomorrow, when Bruce T. 
Calvert, of Chicago, will give the first of a series of six lectures on '* Mazdaznan." 
Ct Do you know what ** Mazdaznan" is? Neither do I; but I'm going to take 
in the lectures and try to absorb enough of their meaning to let you into the 
secret, whatever it be. So far as I can learn it is an ancient form of philosophy 
based on proper breathing. 

It also has to do with the accumulation of Ga Llama, which may be a new 
breakfast food for aught I know, and the Mother Breath, or breath of con- 
centration. It further explains the location of the soul; tells how to cure the 
liquor and tobacco habits; reveals the phosphorescent flow through the exercise 
of the will; explains the absorption of magnetic circles and gives sane and 
practical diet hints. 

From this skeleton of an outline, it may be foreseen that the possibilities of 
Mazdaznan are limitless. 

Among the new thinkers who have definitely arranged to speak at the 
convention are Madison C. Peters, of New York, who will tell " How to Make 
Things Go," and to whom the Fra this morning referred as a " religious somer- 
saulter," and the Rev. M. M. Z>Iangasarian, of Chicago, who is a free-thinker, 
with a big church in which he says what he chooses without either consulting 
a book or a bishop. 

Then Dr. J. H. Tilden, editor of the "Stuffed Club," came all the way from 
Denver to take a few shots at the prevailing practice of medicine. Dr. Tilden 
is an M. D., and a stylist, and he sbmds for health. He shows you how to get 
health and how to keep it after you get it. He is agin fear, and gives the ether 
cone the grand kibosh, which is only another way of expressing the sentiment 
bound up in that select term, the double-cross. Clarence Darrow was to have 



day at a time and done the very best you could; that some inner force is leading; 
you on to continuous work, and that beyond every achievement is some new 
task to be met and mastered. 

"This new creed does not begin with *I believe.' In courts of law *! believe' 
has no standing;, you know. Start to tell a jury what you * believe * and the 
judge will ask you to kindly cut it out and confine yourself to what you KNOW. 
In the past, formalized religion has always prefticed its professions with *I 
believe.' In the future religion will begin its creed with *I KNOW.' 
"Necessarily it will be a very short creed! " 

There was a jolly good laugh at this. Then the Fra gave his conception of the 
coming creed. It ran thus: 
"I know: 

1. That I am here; 2. In a world where nothing is permanent, but change; 
3. And that in degree I can change the form of things and influence a few 
peox)le; 4. And that I am influenced by these changes and by other i)eople; 
5. That I am influenced by the example and by the work of men who are no 
longer alive; 6. And that the work I do now will, in degree, influence people 
who may live after my life has changed into other forms; 7. That a certain 
attitude of mind and habit of action on my part will add to the peace, happiness 
and well being of other people; 8. And that a diflferent thought and action on 
my part will bring pain and discord to some others; 9. And that if I would 
secure reasonable happiness for myself, I must give out good will to others; 
10; That to better my own condition I must practice consideration for the 
feelings and rights of ^others; 11. That bodily health is necessary to continued 
and effective work; 19. That I am ruled largely by habit: 13. That habit is a 
form of exercise; 14. That up to a certain point exercise means increasing 
strength or ease in effort; 15. That all life is the expression of spirit; KJ. That 
my spirit influences my body; 17. And my body influences my spirit; IH. That 
the universe to me is very beautiful; 19. And everything and everybody in it 
good and beautiful when my body and spirit arc in harmonious mood; ^0. That 
the reward which life holds out for work is not idleness or rest, but increasing 
capacity and more work; 21. That my thoughts are hoju'ful and helpful unless 
I am filled with fear; 92. And that to eliminate fear my days must be given 
to useful work. 

"Note, please, that my creed need not be yours. You need not subscribe to 
my creed, and I shall have the same privilege with retrartl to yours. And noti^ 
further that the only creed you can really have is the one you formulate for 
yourself. This does not mean you should be selfish. On the contrary, the only 
way you can be happy or useful is by being imselfish. 
"I KNOW that fellowship is heaven, and that lack of fellowship is hell." 
This brought plenty of applause. The old-time ideas of streets of goki and 



beai one of the ipeaken, but he ii btuy coadncUiig Qie Hayvood 1it^'p||ltf ovt 

in Ididio. He'll be missed, for he's mighty popnlsr hem in Ote londflf ttn 

rising sun; but every one is happy because Morilla Ricker is here. 

Never heard of Marilla! Bless my soul, befbre the veek's out yon shall hear 

of her. Why, MuriUa la one of the reaUy remockable women now alive. Sb^'a 

a lawyer. She was the first woman lawyer in this country, I bellere, and du 

made herself loved by the poor and hated by the profesh down ii 

where she Rjient her time for many years defending poor perso 

petty ofFendets who were railroaded through the police courts as if they wort 

dogs in the way, fit only to be kieked out of the way. 

More than once Marilla Rii-ker has upset the smooth grinding out of thirty'day 

sentences by KtandinK' up when some prisoner was called and demanding a 

jury trial fur the accused. More tlian once she has thus guned liberty and a 

I'Jiance to try ugMn for some wreti:h she never saw befbre; some poor devQ 

who had n't a jxinny in the world. That made no difference to Marilla, however. 

She had plenty of money, and she knew of no better w^ to spend it. 

When she K]MMiks you '11 hear something;. She *s just enough of an anarchist to 

tlirow off s|)HrkK. 

So the prosiMM-t Lt pretty fine. There's no telling how many other interesting 

thlnklstx may drop in from day to day. They all know they're welcome In thia 

pliux, and most of thcni take advantage of the reception which awaits Ottaa 

once a year or ofUintr, 
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I HAVE often tried to picture to myself what famine is, but the 
human mind is not capable of drawing any form, any scene, that 
will realize the horrors of starvation. The men who made the Com 
Laws are totally ignorant of what it means. The agricultural labour- 
ers know something of it in some counties, and there are some hand- 
loom weavers in Lancashire who know what it is. I saw the other 
night, late at night, a light in a cottage window, and heard the loom 
busy at work, the shuttle flying rapidly. It ought to have a cheerful 
sound, but when it is at work near midnight, when there is care upon 
the brow of the workman — lest he should not be able to secure that 
which will maintain his wife and children — ^then there is a foretaste of 
what is meant by the word " famine." 

Oh, if these men who made the Com Laws, if these men who step 
in between the Creator and His creatures, could for only one short 
twelvemonth — I would inflict upon them no harder punishment for 
their guilt — if they for one single twelvemonth might sit at the loom 
and throw the shuttle! I will not ask that they should have the rest 
of the evils; I will not ask that they shall be torn by the harrowing 
feelings which must exist when a beloved wife and helpless children 
are suffering the horrors which these Com Laws have inflicted upon 
miUions. —SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT 
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GREAT REFORMERS 

HE Society of Friends— I like 
^ the phrase, don't you ? >i* The 
' thought of having friends, and 
" of being a friend comes to us 
like a benison and benediction. 
Friendship is almost a religion 
-the recognition in your life of 
' the fact that to have friends you 
[ must be one, is religion. 
l The Quakers did not educate 
f men to preach, they simply j* 
educated them to be Friends — 
and live. Those who "heard the Voice," preached. Most 
modem preachers do not follow a Voice — they only harken 
to an echo •^ The practical test with the Quakers was 
whether the man heard the " Voice " or not, if so, he could 
preach. Hen were not licensed to Jpreach — that is quite 
superfluous and absurd. Those who have to listen are the 
only ones to decide concerning the speaker whether he 
has heard the "Voice" or not. As it is now, we often 
license men to preach who can not. The ability should be 
the license. 

For certain it is, that men who can command attention 
need no testimonial from a commission in lunacy. People 
who have lived and are living are the only ones who have 
a message for living men and women. 
George Fox plainly saw that a paid priesthood — special- 
ists in divinity — created a caste, a superior class that 
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exalted the pulpit at the expense of the pew. The plan 
tended to suppress the pew, for all the talking was 
strictly ex parte. It also tended to self-deception among 
the clergy, for they seldom heard the other side, and in 
time came to believe their own statements, no matter 
how extravagant. 

People learn to think by thinking, and to talk by talking. 
In explaining a theme to another, it becomes luminous to 
ourselves. 

And so Fox foresaw, with a vision that was as beautiful 
as it was rare, that to educate an entire congregation you 
must make them all potential preachers. Then any man 
who rises to speak is aware that a reply may follow from 
his mother, his wife, his sister or his neighbor. 
And so the listeners not only listened to the person speak- 
ing, but they also always barkened for the ^^ Inner Voice " 
and watched for the "Light Within." In all of which 
method and plan dwells much plain commonsense to 
which the world, of necessity, will yet return. 
George Fox was the son of a Leicestershire weaver and 
he was himself a weaver by trade. He had thoughts and 
he could express them. And so he traveled and preached 
in the market-places, at cross-roads, on church steps; just 
the religion of friendship — simplicity, industry, direct- 
ness, truth. 

No priests, no liturgy, no creed, no sacraments, no titles 
nor degrees — a religion of friendship! You should not 
kill your enemy, because he is your friend who does not 
2 
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yet understand you. To make war on others is to make 
war on yourself. Dq as you would be done by. 
Fox had no intention of founding an organization, nor was 
he in competition with any other religion. Such a move- 
ment, of course, depends entirely upon the quality of the 
man who advocates it ^ George Fox had personality — 
character — and so people flocked to hear him speak. His 
plea was so earnest, so direct, so vivid, so irrefutable, 
that as the listeners listened, some trembled with emotion. 
^' Quakers," a scoffer called them, and this word, flung by 
an unknown hoodlum, stuck like a mud-ball. The name of 
the particular hoodlum, like the man who fired the Alex- 
andrian Library, still lies mired in the mud from which 
he formed the ball that stuck. That ball escaped the fate 
of the mass because it hit a great man; had the thrower 
only thought to have attached his name, it might have 
gone down the ages linked with that of greatness. 
In a short time Fox found himself in troubled waters. He 
had offended the Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbjrterians 
and Baptists, and to save himself and his people he finally 
banded them into an organization J^ About this time 
William Penn appeared (with his hat firmly on his hciad) 
and organized colonies of Quakers to go to New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The Quakers refused to accept of the 
sacrament, claiming that no one part of life was any more 
holy than the rest, and that no one man was any more 
worthy of performing a rite than another. 
Parliament then stepped in and made church attendance 

3 
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compulsory, the sacrament obligatory, and the protest 
against war and advocacy of universal peace a misde- 
meanor. QThoae early Quakers were really people who 
graduated from the church. When the scholar graduates 
from school the teacher is proud, and friends send flowers 
and kindly congratulations J" ^Vhen you graduate from 
church the preacher declares you are lost, and the con- 
gregation calls you bad names. Up to 1689 things were not 
allowed to rest even there, for you were considered by 
the law to be the enemy of the state. In 1656 a thousand 
Quakers were in prison in England on account of their 
religious belief, several hundred had been hanged, a few 
were burned at the stake, many had their cars cut off, 
others were branded, and many others had their tongues 
bored through J^ But strangely enough the number of 
Quakers increased. A king can't kill all his people, even 
if they are all wrong, and so in fear the government 
changed its tactics. 

In 1689 came the Toleration Act, which put a stop to 
violent persecution, retaining merely the passive sort. 
The Quakers were excluded from all schools, colleges and 
universities, and from all right of franchise and the holding 
of political ofhce; like unto the fond mother who orders 
her child to come into the home, and then when the child 
does not obey, says, " Well, stay out then ! " 
So the Quakers stayed out, not wishing to come in, but 
they had to pay tithes for support of the Established 
Church whether they attended services or not. This airange- 
4 
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'ment still exists in America, only it has to be worked by 
indirection: instead of compelling everybody to pay for 
the support of the clergy we reach the same point by 
allowing church property to be exempt from taxation. 
Persecution having ceased, the Quakers quit proselyting 
and therefore ceased to grow. But the traditions remained, 
and the sentiment of friendship of man for man remained 
to fertilize that wonderful year, 1776, the year that man 
was really discovered. 
George Fox prepared the way for Susanna Wesley and 

• 

her two great sons, John and Charles. 
George Fox believed and taught the equality of the sexes. 
He said that God's spirit might voice itself through a 
woman quite as readily as through a man; and it was 
with this thought in mind, and the example of the 
Quakers before her, that Susanna Wesley barkened to the 
Voice and spoke to the multitude. Later came little Eliza- 
beth Fry with a message for those in bonds, and also for 
those who had a fine faith in fetters, and a belief in chains 
and bars and gyves and the gentle ministry of the lash. 
C(The wisdom of the paid priesthood lies in the fact that 
it renders a large number of men useless for anything else. 
Seven years in college emasculates the man. His very 
helplessness then makes him clutch the church with a 
death-grip. He is a sailor who cannot swim. 
And these advocates, incapacitated by miscalled semi- 
naries from all useful endeavor, become defenders of the 
faith and prosecutors of all and each and any who fix 

5 
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their hearts on such simple and God-like things as friend- 
ship and equality. Indeed, many of these advocates abjure 
the relationship of the sexes, tolerating women only as a 
necessity, and as for themselves personally eschew her — 
or say they do. 



HE Society of Friends being es- 
^ntially a Religion of Human- 
ity, and therefore divine, regards 
' man the equal of woman. John 
Bright was always a bit boast- 
ful that one of his maternal 
grandparents was a Jewess, 
who forfeited the friendship of 
; her family by eloping with a 
! Quaker — there is a cross for you! 
f Joseph Bright the father of John 
Bright, never voluntarily paid 
church-tithes o* Every year the bailiff came, demanded 
money, was courteously refused, and proceeded to levy 
on goods that were carried away, duly advertised and 
sold at auction. 

John Bright very early in life was delegated by his father 
to go and bid on the chattels levied upon, and this was 
bis first introduction into business. For a time he himself 
paid church-tithes but never without the protest, "I 
hereby pay this tax because I am obliged to ; but entering 
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my protest because I believe that thia money is not to be 
used for either the glory of God or the benefit of man." 
Later, he went back to his father's plan and let the State 
levy J* > 

His religion was one of friendship for humanity, and to 
him man was the highest expression of divinity. Also he 
believed that the love of God could never even have been 
imagined were it not for the loves of men and v 



[ OHN BRIGHT was bom in 

> 1811. He was the culminating 

* flower of seven generations of 

r Quaker ancestry .^ His father 

was a rich manufacturer at 

Rochdale, and being a Quaker, 

did not try the dubious experi- 

V^^^^VHp^ ment of making hia children 

k'j^^&JI^^^ .j^B exempt from useful work in the 

i^lBas^Sy^^^ name of education. 

Be it known that John Bright 
had no part in that aristocratic 
and somewhat costly invention known as Bright's dis- 
ease. This was the work of Dr. Richard Bright, a distant 
kinsman <^ J^ 

The parents of John Bright were both public speakers, 
and little John was an orator through prenatal tendency, 
A good plan for parents, or possible parents, to follow is 
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to educate themselves in the interests of posterity, and 

this without asking that foolish question propounded by 

an Irish member of Parliament, "^Vhat has posterity 

ever done for us ? " 

So this then is the recipe for educating your children: 

Educate yourself. 

Beyond this, man inherits himself; he is both ancestor 

and posterity J* I am to-day what I am because I v^as 

what I was last year; and next year I will be what I will 

be, because I am now what I am. These were truths 

which were, very early in life, familiar to John Bright. 

Before he could speak without a childish lisp, his mother 

taught him to decide on his own actions. "I don't want 

to study, can't 1 go and wade in the brook P" once asked 

little John of his mother, 

"Thee better go into the next room and listen for the 

Voice, then do as it says," answered the mother. 

The boy went into the next room and soon returned, 

saying, "The Voice says I must study hard for half an 

hour and then I can go and wade in the brook." 

"Very well," was the reply, "we must always obey the 

Voice." 

At this time there was a wave of socialism sweeping over 

England, originated lately by Robert Owen, a W^clsh- 

man, who at the age of nineteen became manager, by 

divine right, of a Manchester cotton mill. He was a man 

of splendid initiative, noble resources, generous impulses, 

Q Robert Owen caught it from Josiah Wedgwood, and 
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set out to make his cotton mill a school as well as a 
factory* Among the good men he discovered and hired to 
teach his people was John Tyndall, one of the world's 
great scientists. Owen seized upon Fourier's plan of the 
"phalansterie" — five hundred or a thousand people living 
in one great palace, built in the form of a hollow square. 
Each family was to have separate apartments, but there 
would be common dining-rooms, one great laundry, cer- 
tain people would be set apart to care for the children, 
there would be art galleries, libraries, swimming pools, 
and all these working people would have the benefits and 
advantages that now accrue only to the fortunate few. It 
was a scheme of co-operation, but Owen's people refused 
to co-operate — the world was not ready for it J' Then 
Owen tried the plan in America, and founded the town of 
New Harmony, Indiana, which had the second public 
library in America, Benjamin Franklin having founded 
the first in Philadelphia. 

Robert Owen thought he had failed, but he had not, for 
his ideas have enriched the world, and when we are 
worthy of Utopia it will be here. 

John Bright's father caught it from Robert Owen, just as 
Owen had been exposed to Josiah Wedgwood. Great 
hearts never fail, no matter what occurs; even though 
they die, they yet live again in minds made better. 
Joseph Bright had an auditorium attached to his mill, 
and often invited speakers to come from Liverpool or 
Manchester and give lectures to his people on science, 
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travel or literature. By the time John Bright was twenty- 
one he was usually chosen to preside at these lectures. 
This, hecause he had learned to speak in Quaker meetings 
by speaking. He was quiet, simple, forceful, direct. In 
size he was small, but what he lacked in inches he made 
up in brain. 

The grandfather of John Bright 's mother was John Grat- 
tan, a Quaker preacher who spent five shears in prison, 
because he refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
English Church. The life of Grattan descended as a pre- 
cious legacy from mother to son, and all history was to 
him early familiar through the teaching of this mother 
who passed away when the boy was eighteen. So she did 
not live to know the greatness of her son, but before her 
passing he had developed far enough so she prophesied 
that if ever a Friend were admitted to the Cabinet, John 
Bright would be that one. This prophecy, unlike so many 
bom of the loving mother-heart, came true, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Quakers up to this time had 
never had anything to do with politics. 
Once John Bright was asked how he had been educated 
and he replied, "By my mother, with the help of the 
Rochdale Literary Society." 

And it was a fact that this society, founded by Joseph 
and Martha Bright, that met weekly for over thirty years, 
was almost a university and served to set Rochdale apart 
as a city set upon a hill. This society discussed every 
topic of human interest, save politics and religion, boxing 
10 
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the compass of human knowledge. The wisdom, excel- 
lence, worth and benefit of such a society in a town is of 
an importance absolutely beyond compute. No religious 
institution can compare with it in beneficent results, and 
carried on by a business man, his wife and their children, 
all quite incidentally! Were they not Friends, indeed? 
((By the process of natural selection, John Bright slipped 
into the place of superintendent of his father's mill, and 
before he was twenty-five was the actual manager. As 
such he had traveled considerably, making various trips 
to London, and also to the various cities of the continent. 
(( But now in his twenty-seventh year there had been a 
marked increase in church rates, and the church people 
were jubilant over the fact that the Quaker mill owners, 
who never went to church, were obliged to pay more to 
the support of the church than any one else in the town. 
John Bright called a meeting of the Literary Society and 
invited all clergymen in the town to be present, and for 
once there was a breaking over the rules and both religion 
and politics were discussed. From that time to his death 
John Bright was a-sail upon a sea of politics. Here is a 
portion of that first political speech: 

The vicar has published a handbill, a copy of which I 
hold in my hahds ; he quotes scripture in favor of a rate, 
and a greater piece of hardihood cannot be imagined: 
"Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's," leav- 
ing out the latter part of the sentence. 
I hold that to quote scripture in defense of Church rate 
is the very height of presumption. The New Testament 

11 
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teems with passages inculcating peace, brotherly love, 
mutual forbearance, charity, disregard of filthy lucre, and 
devotedness to the welfare of our fellow-men. In the ex- 
action of Church rates, in the seizure of the goods of the 
members of his flock, in the imprisonment of those who 
refuse to pay, in the harassing process of law and injus- 
tice in the church courts, in the stirring-up of strife and 
bitterness among the parishioners — in all this a clergyman 
violates the precepts he is paid to preach, and affords a 
mournful proof of the infirmity or wickedness of human 
nature. Fellow townsmen, I look on an old church build- 
ing — that venerable building yonder, for its antiquity 
gives it a venerable aii — with a feeling of pain, I behold 
it as a witness of ages gone by, as one of the numberless 
monuments of the piety or zeal of our ancestors, as a 
connecting link between this and former ages. I could 
look on it with a feeling of affection, did I not know that 
it forms the centre of that source of discord with which 
our neighborhood has for years been aFHicted, and did tt 
not seem that genial bed wherein strife and bitter jarring 
were perpetually produced to spread their baneful in- 
fluence over this densely peopled parish. 1 would that 
that venerable fabric were the representative of a really 
reformed church — of a church separated from the foul 
connection with the state — of a church depending upon 
her own resources, upon the zeal of her people, upon the 
truthfulness of her principles, and upon the blessings of 
her spiritual head t Then would the church be really free 
from her old vices: then would she run a career of brighter 
and still brightening glory: then would she unite heart 
and hand with her sister churches in this kingdom, in 
the great and glorious work of evangelizing the people of 
this great empire, and of every clime throughout the 
world J* My friends, the time is coming when a state 
U 
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church will be unknown in England, and it rests with 
you to accelerate or retard that happy consummation. 
I call upon you to gird yourselves for the contest 
which is impending, for the hour of conflict is ap- 
proaching when the people of England will be arbiters 
of their own fate — when they will have to choose be- 
tween civil and religious liberty, or the iron hoof, the 
mental thralldom of a hireling state priesthood. Men 
of Rochdale, do your duty I You know what becomes 
you. Maintain the great principles you profess to hold 
dsar: unite with me in a firm resolve and under no 
possible circumstancss will you sver again pay a tax 
to support a church: and whatever may await you, 
prove that good and bold principles can narve the 
heart: and ultimately our cause, your causs, the 
world'e cauee, shall triumph gloriously. 



, REAT men make room for 
L great men. John Bright first 
r met Richard Cobden in 1834. 
, Bright was then twenty-three 
yeare old, while Cobden had 
reached the mature age of 
thirty. Bright regarded blm ae 
^ a patriarch, and called at his 
' office in Manchester with 
: thumping heart *^ Cobden 
f looked at young Bright with 
his intuitive glance and con- 
cluded he wanted work. Cobden taw by his caller's 
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clothes that he was a Quaker, and in an instant had 
decided to employ him. 

In relating the incident, years after, Cobden said, "I 
was wrong in my conclusions — I thought he had come 
to me for work; instead he had come to hire me. He 
wanted me to go over to Rochdale and lecture for his 
Literary Society." 

When you go to a business man and ask him to 
lecture you catch him with his guard doiwn. Cobden 
was complimented — he asked questions about the 
Bright Mill at Rochdale, and was ashamed to note 
that although it was only a few miles away, he did 
not know of the spirit of humanity that dwelt in that 
particular commercial venture Jt The Brights were 
doing the very things which he vwas advocating — 
making business both a religion and an art. " My love 
went out to the gentle-voiced stranger," said Cobden, 
" and I \vas ashamed at my ignorance concerning the 
fine souls at my very door, who were actually carrying 
into execution the things which I had prided myself 
on having originated." 

So Cobden went over to Rochdale to lecture, and there 
began that friendship between two strong men that 
only death could sever — and possibly even death did 
not, I really can not say. But for many years Cobden 
was to speak at Rochdale — several times a year. 
Whenever he heard the Voice he went over to Roch- 
dale and told his friends, the mill-workers, what had 
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come to him. <( " When I had a big speech to make in 
London I always visited Rochdale and gave my mes- 
sage Grst, for the Brigbts had trained their audiences 
to think, and if they understood, I felt I could take my 
chances in the House of Commons," 
So Bright helped to evolve Cobden, and Cobden was 
a prime factor in the evolution of Bright. Aa the years 
went by, these men grew to look alike, and the term 
" David and Jonathan " seemed a fitting phrase for 
them, only no one could really say which was David 
and which Jonathan. 



' HEN John Bright was twenty- 
i eight years old he married 
I Elizabeth Priestman,awoman 
' near his o^trn age, and a person 
like himself, of power Jt It 
seemed an ideal mating — they 
MgS^ loved the same things. Many 
jB^SjI^^Wpl^ plans were made, for lovers 
-M^O^^^^ "^^ ^® always given to planning. 
^^^B^9|-,^^L There was to be a cottage in 
'\^8^^A!^^ff the hills where they were to 
^* live like peasants, without ser- 
vants or equipage, and there John vtras to vtrrite a 
wonderful history of civilization, and make a forecast 
of the future, showing how the regeneration of the 
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world was to come by wedding ethics to business. 
<5The plan never materialized j* John and Elizabeth 
journeyed together for two years, and then she died 
and was buried in her wedding dress, holding a spray 
of syringa in her stiff, blue-veined hands. 
John Bright had arranged to have the funeral very 
simple in all of its arrangements — all quite Quaker- 
like. He himself was going to make a little speech, 
telling how the Voice had said to him that death was 
as natural as life, and perhaps just as good, and that 
she who was dead had no fear of death, but greeted it 
as an initiation, her only care being for the living. 
But John Bright did not make the speech. He held in 
his arms his motherless baby girl, a little over a year 
old, and the baby laughed and pulled his hair in child- 
ish glee, and John Bright groping for words found 
them not. He took his seat, dumb. A Quakeress arose, 
a ^vorker in the mills, and made the speech which he 
had intended to give — perhaps she made a better one. 
Qjohn Bright had only turned thirty, but he thought 
that life for him was then and thereafter but a blank. 
He did not realize that whether death is an initiation 
for the dead or not, it surely is for the living. To stand 
by an open grave and behold the sky shut down on 
less worth in the world is a mile-stone — an epoch 5^ 
A month of dumb, dragging, bitter grief followed, and 
Richard Cobden came up from Manchester to visit his 
friend. Cobden had a message for Bright. It was this: 
16 
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** Grief hugged to the heart is a kind of selfish joy. To 
live is to think, to work, to act Jt> At this moment 
thousands of women and children are starving in 
England — absolutely perishing for lack of bread. Come 
with me and help remove the tax that places food out 
of the reach of many. Transmute grief for the dead 
into love for the living Jt> Let us never rest until the 
Corn Laws are abolished — Come!" To dedicate him- 
self to humanity now seemed easy for John Bright. 
This he did, and life took on a great, quiet sanctity, 
purified and refined by death. 

The baby girl grew into beautiful womanhood. She 
is now a grandmother with children grown, and true 
to tradition, as becomes the daughter of her father, 
she has recently made herself notorious for the many 
and famous for the few, by heading an appeal to 
Parliament in favor of woman's suffrage. For the same 
cause comes Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, daughter of 
Richard Cobden, and spends four months in jail for 
insisting that her political preferences shall be offi- 
cially recorded. We do move that precious slow! 
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RIGHT now took up the big 
O^ business of the repeal of the 
anti-Corn-Law-League, and 
£^ devoted himself to the issue, 
even to neglecting his private 
affairs jt The " League" had 
headquarters in Manchester, 
and Bright was its practical 
i head. Cobden was then mak- 
f ing a tour of the provinces, 
speaking at school houses, 
town halls and market places, 
endeavoring to shovr the folly of maintaining a tax on 
food. The idea was then conceived of Cobden and 
Bright traveling together, going into the enemy's 
country, and offering to debate the issue with all 
comers > The challenge aroused the people, and 
wherever the orators went, they spoke to the capacity 
of the hall. Cobden opened the debate, started the 
question in a half-hour speech, and then the meeting 
^vas thrown open for the opposition jt Occasionally a 
man replied, often a clergyman of local oratorical 
reputation being put forward by the landlords. 
Bright then finished him and polished him off in a 
ivay that made any further opposition impossible. 
Bright had certain ^well- defined ideas about the clergy 
that took with the people, and a braver man never 
stood on a platform. A taste of his quality: 
18 



GREAT REFORMERS— John Bright 

The declaration of the Church as by law established, 
makes\ me say that I believe that the Establishment 
has been the means of increasing individual piety and 
national prosperity j( But individually I would ask, 
how comes it that England is now, as regards a vast 
proportion of her population, ignorant and irreligious 
— how is it that while the Church has had the King 
for its head and governor, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to support it, and the whole influence of the 
aristocracy and landed gentry of the country to boot 
(with the advantage of being educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge, from which Dissenters have been shut 
out) — that while the Church has had millions upon 
millions to work upon, drawn not only from her 
own party, but from the property of Dissenters — I 
ask how comes it that England is neither a sober nor 
a moral country, and that vice in every shape rears 
its horrid front ? Does it not prove that there is a radi- 
cal error in the system ? By the union of the people 
of England advantages of no trifling amount have 
lately been gained: the barrier of the Test Acts has 
been broken down; the system of parliamentary cor- 
ruption has been stormed with success; and I trust 
the time is not far distant when the consciences of 
men will be no longer shackled by the restrictions of 
the civil power, when religious liberty will take the 
place of toleration, and when men will wonder that 
a monopoly ever existed which ordained state priests 
sole venders of the lore that works salvation. 

The farmers were in opposition to the League, being 

told by the landlords that if breadstuffs were allowed 

to come into the United Kingdom free, the tillers of 

the soil would be made bankrupt. 

19 



GREAT REFORMERS— John Bright 

Cobden was a ready speaker, and his knowledge of 
history and economics commanded respect, but 
Blight's oratory went to their hearts j( Bright had a 
touch of the true Methodist fervor which won the 
hearer without making too much of a demand on his 
intellect. 

Shortly after Cobden and Bright made their alliance, 
Cobden ran for Parliament and was elected. " The one 
thing that formed the pivotal point and won the 
farmers as well as the men of Manchester, was the 
oratory of John Bright," said Gladstone. 
The term "Manchester men" was flung at Cobden 
and Bright and stuck. It meant that they were merely 
manufacturers, neither scholars nor gentlemen. Bright 
had modified the severity of the Quaker costume, but 
wore the soft, grey colors with hat to match, 
"because," said his enemies, "it is so effective." 
Cobden being now in the House of Commons, Bright 
called himself " Secretary of the Exterior," and often 
fought the good fight alone, speaking on an average 
three nights a week, and the rest of the time attend- 
ing to his business. 

Two years after Cobden's election, Bright was obliged 
to purchase a solemn suit of black and a chimney- 
pot hat, for he, too, had been chosen a member of 
the House of Commons. 

"Another Manchester man — I do declare, you know, 
it will be a convention of bagmen, yet!" remarked 
20 



GREAT REFORMERS— John Bright 

Sir Robert Peel, as he adjusted his monocle j( Peel, 
however, grew to have a very wholesome respect for 
''The Manchester men." They could neither be 
bribed, bought nor bullied. They had money enough 
to free them from temptation, and they could think 
on their feet. They \srere in the minority, but it \sras a 
minority that could not be snubbed nor subdued. 
The total repeal of the Corn Laws came in 1849, but 
not until both Cobden and Bright had been threatened 
with criminal proceedings for inciting revolution. 
However, the ministry backed down, the new era 
came and proved to be one of peace and great pros- 
perity. QJohn Bright worked for humanity. To his 
voice, more than to any other, Ireland owes her free- 
dom from the '' Establishment." 

H6 struggled to free England from the clutch of the 
Established Church, but admitted at last that it would 
require time to unloose the grip of the clergy from 
their perquisites. Always and forever he argued and 
voted against war, or any increase of armament, even 
when he stood alone j( And once he forfeited his seat 
for a term by going against the popular cry for blood. 
John Bright is a good example of a man with the 
study habit. Not only did he carry on a great private 
business, and at the same time bear heavy burdens in 
the management of his country's affairs, but he was 
always a student, always a learner, and also always 
a teacher j( In point of personality he bears a close 
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GREAT REFORMERS— John Bright 

resemblance to Thomas J. Foster, originator of the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Foster is both a business man and a 
humanitarian. Neither he nor John Bright, nor Richard 
Cobden ever divorced ethics from business, religion 
from work, nor life from education. 
John Bright possessed a perennial good cheer, a ster- 
ling honesty and always and forever a tender, sympa- 
thetic heart. These things seemed to spring naturally, 
easily and gently from his nature ; they were the 
habits of his life. And having acquired good habits his 
judgment %vas almost uniformly correct; his actions 
manly; his temper considerate; his opinion right. 
Private business was to John Bright public trust. He, 
of all men, knew that the only way to help one's self 
is to help others. 

During our Civil War, John Bright sided with the 
North, and fired his broadsides of scorn at the many 
in the House of Commons who hoped and prayed that 
the United States n'ould no longer be united. 
In 1868, under Gladstone as Premier, Bright v/as 
chosen president of the Board of Trade, being the first 
Quaker to hold a cabinet ofhce. 

John Bright was a rich man, and his life proves what 
riches can do when rightly used. That his example of 
absolute honesty and adherance to principle sets him 
apart as a character, luminous and unique, is an in- 
dictment of the times in which we live. 
22 
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GREAT REFORMERS— John Bright 

John Blight's energy, eloquence, purity of conduct, 
sincerity of purpose, his freedom from petty quarrels, 
his unselfishness, his lofty ideals, his noble discon- 
tent and prophetic outlook have tinted the entire 
Zeitgeist, and are discovering for us that Utopia is 
HERE NOW, IF WE WILL BUT HAVE IT SO. 





HIS year's Annual Convention of Immortals 
at East Aurora eclipsed any former gather- 
ing. Three hundred pilgrims were present, 
representing twenty-seven different states, 
and five foreign countries. The visitors were 
of an earnest, sincere, simple sort, appreciative, friendly 
and kind, Q No one was introduced to anybody, all knew 
each othei — folks who feel alike do not have to get 
acquainted. 

The Convention continued from July 1st to 10th, inclus- 
ive. There were three formal programs each day, at 10 :30, 
2 iSO and 8 ;00 o'clock. Beside, there were many little 
heart to heart talks in the Grove, at the Farm, and at 
the Roycroft Spring J* We sang the song of the Open 
Road. The day's work began with a hayrack ride to the 
Farm to pick strawberries at seven-thirty, and continued 
to the close of the Bach or Wagner recital at ten, when 
Ali Baba turned out the lights. 

The principal speakers were Tom L. Johnson, M. M. 
Mangasarian, Henry Frank, Dr. J, H. Tilden, Liberty 
Tadd, Dr, C. S. Carr, Dr. and Mrs. V. Mott Pierce, 
Phoebe Couzins, Madison C. Peters, Clarence de Vaux 
Royer, Charles Sandburg, Frederick C. Howe, Sadakichi 
Hartraan, Manila Ricker, L. A, HuflinsD, Hans Schneider, 
The Princess Viroqua, Ellis Jones, Leigh Mitchell Hodges, 
Col. Leroy Bowie and Frank Putnam. In a musical way, 
we were blessed and benefited by a score or more of singers, 
violinists, pianists, and players on sweet zithem strings. 
The days were full of good cheer, and in spite of the fac 
that there were five doctors of national reputation on th 
grounds, not n soul was sick. 




A New Book by the Pastor! 

White Hyacinths 

3JJEING a Book of the Heart by Elbert 
^Kp Hubbard, wherein is an attempt to body 
forth ideas and ideals for men, eke women, 
who are preparing for life by living. A very 
bookish book, printed in two colors, on 
antique paper, with special initials and orna- 
ments ^^ ^^ 

^^ It looks to us as if this was Mr. Hub-; 
bard's best bid for literary immortality.'* 

— Boston Transcript 

Bound both in solid boards and limp leather. 
Price Two Dollars. Sent on suspicion — ^your 
order is solicited /? A postal card will do it. 



EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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HE ROYCROFTERS 

IDO PRINTING 



For their friends. Folders, with or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 
hand-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a silk petticoat »^ ^ i^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man who gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not thrown away. 
We do embossing, engraving and die cut- 
ting for special & distinctive stationery. 
Write us, telling what printing you are in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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White Hyacinths 

T ET the cBipers carp; aod Ibc envious sneeze i and the 
J-'hyeoBs die— each. muEi acl his nature. The laci remaina 
thai this IB the moat gracious and giaceful tribute ol a loving 

— Quincy (Ills, ) "Journal." 

living writing man could, and Bo other living writing man 
would have written it. Yet no writing raaci will read it but thai 
ho will wish from the bottom oi his heari he might have 
written it. —Chicago "Journal.'" 
Coming at b lime when the world seemed given up to the liier- 

— New York "Times." 
That tor which the whole world has struggled, this man aeems 
10 have attained. —Cleveland "Press." 
A tribute and a coRlessioc uncqueled in all the history ol 
literature. —Philadelphia "North American." 
It were easy lo dispose ol this book by saying the man is in- 
Bana jH The difficulty is that the l>oolt lelulea the charge; it 
reveals health, and sanity in every line. U could only have 
been written by a happy, healthy, courageous and piosperoua 
man J* Weak men do not acknowtedge their oblieaiiona to 
■nothet. —Philadelphia "Bulletin." 
Only those sickly Gouls who cannot hear another praised with. 
out apleen will sneer at il. The strong will uncover. 

—Denver " Post." 
What has that man in East Aurora been doing, that be is so 
good all at once ?' — Oil Cily 'Derrick." 
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HE ROYCROFTERS 

DO PRINTING 

For their friends. Folders, with or with- 
out Envelopes, Booklets, Etc. We are the 
largest buyers of hand-made paper in 
America, and the rustle of folders on 
hand-made paper attracts attention like 
the frou frou of a silk petticoat ^ >P ^ 
Our ornaments are not stock. We have 
artists to make special cover designs, if 
desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. The 
man w^ho gets business is the man who 
has a catalog that is not thrown away. 
We do embossing, engraving and die cut- 
ting for special & distinctive stationery. 
Write us, telling what printing you are in 
the market for, and we will send you 
samples. Address the Printing Dept. of 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 



White Hyacinths 

LET the carpers carp; and the envious sneeze; and the 
hyenas dig — each, must act ^is nature. The fact remains 
that this is the most gracious and graceful tribute of a loving 
husband to a living wife ever penned. 

— Quincy (Ills.) "Journal." 

This book is a deathless performance for two reasons: No other 
living writing man could, and no other living writing man 
would have written it. Yet no writing man will read it but that 
he will wish from the bottom of his heart he might have 
written it. — Chicago "Journal." 

Coming at a time when the world seemed given up to the liter- 
ature of defamation, it marks the very high tide of appreciation. 

—New York "Times." 

That for which the whole world has struggled, this man seems 
to have attained. — Cleveland "Press." 

A tribute and a confession unequaled in all the history of 
literature. — Philadelphia "North American." 

It were easy to dispose of this book by saying the man is in- 
sane JS The difficulty is that the book refutes the charge ; it 
reveals health, and sanity in every line. It could only have 
been written by a happy, healthy, courageous and prosperous 
man JS Weak men do not acknowledge their obligations to 
another. —Philadelphia "Bulletin." 

Only those sickly souls who cannot hear another praised with- 
out spleen will sneer at it. The strong will uncover. 

—Denver "Post." 

What has that man in East Aurora been doing, that he is so 
good all at once ? —Oil City '* Derrick." 
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GOAT SKINS 

Velvet finish; stamped discreetly in corner 
with Roycroft trade-mark. Suitable for spreads, 
pillows or other uses that miladi may elect. 
Colors, brown, gray, red, ecru and green. Sizes: 
Between seven and nine square feet Jt jt jn jt 

The Price is $2.00 Each by Mail 




LOUNGE PILLOWS 

We have pillows of two whole goat skins laced 
together with Roycroft mark in corner. Some 
with the edges cut square and laced over and 
over, others with flaps still on and edges uc- 
trimmed > All very decorative and artistic. 
Colors: brown, gray, red, ecru and green. Size; 
Twenty by twenty inches jt jt jl jt j» j» 

The Prices are $5.00 and $6.00 Each 

(Accwding to Siie and Quality) 


THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. ERIE COUNl-y, NEW YORK 
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rfrtT|RS. ELBERT HUBBARD will 
jj**^! give her lecture "Woman's Work: 
an Inquiry and a Suggestion,*' as follows: 


• 


BOSTON, MASS.— Chickeriiig Hull 
Wednesday Evening, October S. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Bld'g 
1 Friday Evening, October U , 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.— First Unitarian Church 
Sfltortky Afternoon at Three o'clock, October 12. 

Seats on sale at McCarthy "s Book Store. 

WINNrPEG, MAN.— First Congregational Church 

Monday Afternoon at Three u'elock, October 1 i. 

SEATTLE, WASH.— Eaijan HaU 

Monday Evening, October 21. 

PORTLAND, OBE.— Murlark Hall 

Wedneadav Evening, October 23. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— Van Ness Theater 

1 Sunday Morning at Eleven o'clock, October 27. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.— Simpson's Auditorium 

Wednesday Evening, October 30. 

! SALT LAKE CITV, UTAH.— First Methodist Chnrcb 

Saturday Evening, November 2. 

DENVER, COLO.— Woman's Club Auditorium, Glenarm 

Street Bet. J4th & l.nth,, Tuesday Eve., November 5. 

, Seitson side at Knight &CarapbeU'^. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.— Fine Arts Museum^ 
1 Thursday Evenioff, November 7. 
Seats OQ sale at Bollman Bros. 
Evening lectufes cammence at Eishl-fifteer o'clock. 
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Ig^HE Modeled Leather DepartmeDt of The Roy 
HB crofters makes anything for which leather i 
mm appropriate. Special articles to order .-^:#i -^^ 
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MATCH-BOXES Bc,S«e.nd»HI COtS PU3SES II.H 
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PeN-WIPEBS UcudSk crGARCA3E^ tl.WndUM 




MAPEIN KINGS SOc MUSIC ROLLS MM. M.H B )».» 


S 




BLOTTEH P/\DS SOc .sd «l M TABLE, LWXP "ul VAaK MATS 
WATCH FOBS Stt t lach tijl 




DESK SETS lljg, $3.H, »!• » b )4.M 11 tlM 




STAMP BOTES ttJO II " U.M 






BCLTS ««..p « '■ M." MIndi H.M 
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nWCL BOIES ISO WASTE-BASKETS I7J»™»M.M 
PHOTOCHAPH CASE, lialdlns HAND-BAGS (]I.HI»*3t,H 
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■ILL-BOOKS It.HntlSH (IRE SCREENS, 1 piBel. (U.M UV 


s 




GCMSORCASES SfcindtlM " Jp.n.1. *IN.M u» 
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HAND-BAGS 11 H n ItN PORTrOLIOS It-M 
COLLAR .nd CUFF BUS tl-lo HANDBAGS. Innoind ii»<ll> 
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PHILISTINE covens »1.H |1«,H •Bd *U.N 
WORK-BASKETS il-51 SKISS «.M 
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WASTE BASKETSU.»,U.«bM« PILLOWS KM •»« «I.H 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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The Mosher Books! 



3SOLVK:n u>y [imliltiB by mdiIuie T. M. b Musliet Imok. Ueuoin blvn 
Mr, MonhMfor moJiine pretiv »nd uniwoiil books 1 He has thereby halped 
meoutofniony«.clll«nim«."— M»ai«N Lm, "Confwrt»niofa Heat\en 
Idoi." 1 My New CaUloruf^' a remarkabJe piece onxnkwaCk In lt>iclf—«i- 
liliitn* l.biB uuneua] rompliineiit, uid Ih dent free on request to InoklDVnm 
■nyoherc tliat ciin be reocbed br mail. 

Tlir lUUe-T Catalogue, like tbiMe tlMt prece^led it. in not made up of old uid 
Iiackiiefed quotHtiuia cnneerDlnR books. Von are cot wesricd by "itlallh: 
KuihI book " Jingle and tbat sort of tiling, but you src treated tu some very 
(eimlne prose and verae not seen in every cut and decid«dly dried anlliolofj 

THOMAS B. MOSHER 

POBT1.AND. MAINE 



EXTRA 

TWO VERY BELEDT OWfS 
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i New Thought Convention 

Wm be held at East Airora, Aug. lOdi to Z4th nchuiTe I 



W' 



HERE will be two programs 
each day, afternoon and even- 
ng, when musical artists of note 
will appear, and speakers of national 
reputation will present Vital Themes, 
and neither mince, mouth, mumble, 
amble, jig, bubble, squeak, cough nor 
apologize. Incidentally, betimes, there 
will be much good fellowship among 
men and women who think, feel, hope 
and aspire. East Aurora is the place 
where there are no introductions — 
everj'body knows everybody ^ ^ ^ ^ 



You are Invited to be Present 
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Is Your Health Good? 

Do you feel that vigor that makes 
a pleasure and your woi' 



Read A STUFFED CLUB 

a Diagazme that leaches health ihni rational common- 
sense ways of living ; no fads, isma nor fanciati. 

SAM PLE COPY TEN CENTS 
A STUFFED CLUB, Denver, Colorado 



Caxton Procfjure Mo. 2 




THE second number of the CaElon Brochures 
is now ready, and contains Emerson's " Essay 
on Corn pen sal ion." It is beautifully primed in two 
colois, large clear type, ornamental headbands, 
portrait ftontis. and each copy is mailed in a heavy 
protective envelope, which matches the cover. 
You may have a copy for five two-cetil stairps. 
We still have a few copies of the first edition. "A 
Diseertaticn Upon Roast Pig," and will eend you 
one for another len cents jIt The Caxlon Society, 
South Framingbam, Massachusetts jt Jt Jit ^ 



AUTO STOLEN 

A suitable reward v^ill be paid for the apprehen- 
sion of Captain Larry O'Hagan, late of the British 
Army, v^ho is charged v^ith stealing a valuable 
Gryphon motor-car. Full particulars of the affair 
will be found in "He \Vho Stole and Rode 
Away,** C. N. and A. M. \Villiamson's complete 
novel, in July Lippincott's J^J^JiJiJkJbJiJbJi 

PARTIAL CONTENTS JULY LIPPINCOTT'S 

COMPLETE NOVEL 

*' He Who Stole and Rode Away " C. N. and A. M. Williamson 

ARTICLES 

**Why is Perpetual Peace Impossible?'* Willard French 

Grisettes and Midinettes, Mrs. John Van Vorst 

Brain Work and Mind Worry, Lawrence S. Mott 

Kill, Caroline Lockhart 

The Minx in Fiction, Caroline Ticknor 

"Thougrhts on Liberty,** Elbert Hubbard 

FICTION 

Dinny O'Neill, Seumas MacManus 

Enter, A Lady, Will Levlnffton Comfort 

At the Door of the Canre, Adele Marie Shaw 

From the Land of OuRrht. Jane Belfield 

A Personally Conducted Adventure, **Lloyd Buchanan" 

Angrei Paradise, Georfpe Edwin Hunt 

Mr. Carter Feels His Oats, Sarah Chichester Page 

Isaiah's Daddy, Ella Middleton Tyboiit 
Poems by well-known singers. "Walnuts and Wine." Sixteen patres of 
origflnal humor. 

Those brilliantly entertaininjic authors " The Williamsons " have 
most happily returned to the field of their first and jyreatest suc- 
cesses, "The Li^htnin;; Conductor" and* 'The Princess Passes." 
As in the former n)mances,a ^irl,an automobile, and some lovers fur- 
nish delifj^htful (*onipli(*ations — all on foreign soil, justas the spirit of 
romance would have it. Buy the July Lippincott's — it contains 
*'IIe Who Stole and Rode Away," C. X. & A. M. Williamson's 
latest novel, conii)lete. Price, ^.5c a Copv» 8'2.5() a Year ^ 

LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 

East Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






The GREATEST 
of Them ALL! 



• 




TYPEWRITER 

Combining: The Good of the g 

OLD; The Best of the NEW | 

5>nd far new catalog, fott otaetL Ptaced on Fret Trial 9jC 

FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY » 

Fmctarr JtE»ntiTcOf(k*.3«0-3S0FralSt.,CnadR4riJ*.MicL ^ 



l^^NewPhilosophy ^C 

The Answer, ooe year 

Wonderful Health Treatment, one year 
Success and Opulence Treatment, one year 




<c 



The New Philosophy " is a fine volume which will teach you the 
secret of healing others and the power of unselfish love radiations. 



"The Kew Philosophy by Arthnr 
Crane is a handsome parple and white 
and gold yolnme— well and intereat- 
ingly wTlttesa."—Xautiius. 

** Lore iB the real topic of the whole 
book as proven by the beantifal elo- 
qnenoe of the oondndlng chapter." 
—BotiUm Ideas. 

**A remarkable book."— i9<. Louis 
Christian Advoeaie. 



** I think those only find the wisdom 
betwee-n its handsome blue coyers, 
who. Instead of asking for it gratis, 
send their dollar to Mr. Crane who is 
more generous than Tich^'—OaHand 
Enquirer. 

** Philosophy well presented, on ex- 
cellent paper, with a cover of royal 
{>arple cloth, worthy of carefal read- 
ng and good treatment."— iSan From- 
eisco Town Topics. 



THE ANSWER is the pjeat new thought magazine, answering 
all your problems and heartaches. If you want the magazine alone 
send 30 cents only. 

I GIVE YOU PERFECT HEALTH, and hold you there for one 
year. After that you will be able to hold yourself there as well as 
your friends. Over one hundred instantaneous cures testify to the 
wonderful power radiated from within me, 

SUCCESS treatment. If I call you into tune with the laws of the 
Universe you will fairly radiate success and opulence. One year's 
sucrcess will bring about a great change, if you relax to the 
treatments. 



ALL 



the above 
for 



$1 



ADDRESS 

ARTHUR CRANE 

Box 4 Palo Alto, Cal. 
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OR SALE! THE FOLLOWING 
<S3iS& LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD in BOOK- 
LET FORM, WITH FRONTISPIECE 
PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 



The Price is TEN CENTS Each, or One 

Dollar for Ten — as long as they last. 
THE ROYCROFTERS, East Anrora, N. Y. 
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BRADLAUGH 
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' Single Copies 10 Cents By the Year 








Little Jomneys for 1907 



By ELBEKT HUBBARD 

Win be to the Hornet of Great Reformers 



^ 



The Subjects are at FoHowc: 



John Wesley 
Henry George 
Garibaldi 
Richard Cobden 
Thomas Paine 
John Knox 



John Bright 
Bradlaugh 
Theodore Parker 
Oliver Cromwell 
Anne Hutchinson 
J. J. Rousseau 



HE individual who does a great 

and magnificent work is on close J_ 

and friendly terms with God >* 

He is the son of God and it is necessary 

that he should feel his kinship in order 

to do his work .^»p»5*3».i*a»s*.'*s*5^s» 
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The Roycroft Inn 



TWO DOLLARS A DAY 



ROOMS witii Private Bath and Out-of-Door 
Sleeping Room, three dollars a day for each 
person. > Specially Foniished De Luxe Rooou 
with private bath, namely, "Ruakin," "Morria" 
aod "Emerson," four doUars a day for each 
person, o* By the we«k a discount of ten per 
cent is allowed from these prices, j* Electric 
Lights, Steam Heat, 7\ir)dsh Baths, Running 
Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp-in-wood», 
Library, Music Room, Ballroom, Garden and 
Wood Pile, i^^ There are ClasseA and Lecture* 
covering the following subjects: Art, Music, 
Literature, Physiology, Nature-Study. History 
and Right-Living, Daily ^valks and talks a-field 
—trips to the woods, lake, Roycroft camp, etc. 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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IRS. ELBERT HUBBARD will 
■ give her lecture "Woman's Work: 
an Inquiry and a Suggestion," as (ollows: 

BOSTON, MASS.— Chii-kerine Hall 

Wcdiiesdaj' Evening, October a. 

CHICAGO, ILL.— ABsembly Hall, Fine Arts Bld'g 

Frifl«y Evening, October 11. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— First Unitarian Church 

Satimiay Afternoon at Three o'dock, Octoht-r 19, 

Seats oi. salf at McCarthy's Book Sturo. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.— First CungreKntionnl Chursb 

Monday Aft.emiwn nt Three o'dock, October 1*. 

SEATTLE, WASH.— F.<ig«n H«ll 

Momlay EvcninCi October 31. 

PORTLAND, ORE,— Murlark Hull 

Wednesday Evening, October 23. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL,— Van Nesi. Theater 

Sunday Morning at Eleven o'trlrek, October a7 

LOS ANGELES, CAL,— Simpaon's Amlitorium 

Wndnrsday Evening, Oftiiber 30, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.— First Methodist CLureh 

Saturday Evening, November 2. 

DENVER, COLO.— Woman's Club Auditorium, Glenarm 

Street Bet. Uth & 15th., Tuesday Eve,, November i. 

SiMttii on sale at Kni|;ht & CAOi\ibvl\'it 

ST. LOUIS. MO.— Fine Arts Museum 

Thursday Evening, November 7. 

Seats on sale at BoUmaa Bros. 

EveninR lectures ooinmencc at El(;ht'-fifleen o'clock. 
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This Then Is To Announce A 

William Morris Book 



Being a Little Journey by Elbert Hubbard, 
and some Letters, heretofore unpublished, 
written to bis friend and fellow worker, 
Robert Thomson, all throwing a side-light 
more or less, on the man and his times 



Printed on hand made paper, in 
red and blaclc with Morris Ini- 
tials, facsimile reproduction of 
MS., and two portraits on Japan 
Vellum >*■ Bound in limp leather, 
silk lined, with silk marker, $2.00 
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JUST OUT 




^^^!^HE modern Htyllatn in Enfflfsh— there 
■ ^ J jirB pradoui raw—get their bias from the 
^^^ French. Theirs la the antithnnie of futile 
plfRe, or pifBous louHle. The man who writes 
Johnsonese can never Hgnin get a bearing. 
Victor Hugo was Ihe first of modem stylists, 
and to him Tom Watson, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
William Marion Keedy. and Edgar Saltus trace 
a legitimate Uncage, Writers with blots on their 
literary 'scutcheons trace elsewhere. The best 
example of Victor Hugo at his best is hia *' The 
Battle of Waterloo." 

We have done this mistorpiece into boldface 
print, specinl initials and ornamants, a portrait 
by Schneider In photogravure on Imperial Japan. 
Price, cither bound in solid boards or Urap 
leather, $2.l]0, A few In modeled leather, Japart 
papur, $10.00. In threa-fourths levant, $10.00. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 

EAST AURORA. NEW YORK 
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FECIAL BOOKLETS 



^ll'C) Mnnufai'turcrs, Wlu'lesalers, Department Stores, Bank^, 

_ VJ/ Rallro«i]», Tnut Comiiaiiiex, Private Schoulfi, Colleges anil 

ilnctittitwii*. ^^V can Bupplf Booklets and Preachments by 

Elbrrt HublMnl, by the (hoiuand — your ad. on the corer and 

B foiir- (ir cight'paxc ini*rt, all in De I-oxc Fimn. These pam- 

blets are real conlribulluua to industrial literature. One niil- 

utM^ iicTcnd mlUiiTD ^ One de{Kutitient st<»re used five 

f bund red thousand. 

!1)iinia* JcfTcnuia tmce xaUl, "To gain leisure; wealth must 
fit be Bccurvi] : but oner leisure is gained, more people use it in 
tliepuriuit nrpleaaurc than eniplo}' it in acquiring Icnnw] edge. " 
lA Study of these pamphlets will not onlf help you to gain 
tile wealth that bringji leisure, hut better yrt, thejr make fur 
■ the acquirement of knowledge instead of the pursuit of plea«< 
'.. llicrc haK been mrthing better written teacliing the solid 
hiAbltfl of thrift since Benjamin Franklin wrote his tnaxime, 
than thexe pamphletx. Tltey appeal tu all classfes uf pcpplc and 
hre read, preserved nnd piinoed along. These arc thn titles: 
A Meuagc to C^rda ji Tbe Boy from Miasoarl 
Valley jt Th« CloMd or Open Shop-Which ? ^ 
Chicago Tongtie jt C«t Out or Get la Line ^ Tbe 
CtKitrctHst jt Pasivibodrd Proctivi(ic« Jt Tlic Parcel 
Pout J» Watch WUdoO) J* From a Business Colkge 
to till- White HouM ji How lo Get Others to Do 
Your Work jtjljtjtjtjttjijtjljtjl 

^SEND OSE DOLLAR FOR THE WHOLE SET 

ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 



MEAT OR CEREALS 

A Question of Intereit to All Careful Penoiu. 



Arguments on food are Interesting. Many persons 
adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground that they do not 
lilce to feel that life has been taken to feed them, nor 
do they fancy the thought of eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great consumption of 
partly cooked, starchy oats and wheat or white bread, 
pastry, etc.. produces serious bowel troubles, because 
the bo^vel digestive organs, ( where starch is digested), 
are overtaxed and the food ferments, producing gas, 
and microbes generate in the decayed food, frequently 
bringing on peritonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the human 
body. Its best form is shown in the food " Grape- 
Nuts," where the starch is changed into a form 6f 
sugar during the process of its manufacture. In thia 
way, the required food is presented to the system in 
a pre-digested form and is immediately made into 
blood and tissue, without taxing the digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is obtained; 
the person using Grape-Nuts gains quickly in physical 
and mental strength. Why in mental? Because the 
food contains delicate particles of Phosphate of Potash 
obtained from the grains, and this unites with the 
albumen of all food and the combination is what 
nature uses to rebuild worn out cells in the brain. 
This is a scientitic fact that can be easily proven by 
ten days' use of Grape-Nuts. "There's a Reason." 
Read, " The Road to Wellville," in pkgs. 




THE Right Hon. Baronet has said there has been no word of 
recantation. The Right Hon. Baronet speaks truth. There has 
been no recantation, neither will there be. You have no right to ask 
me for any recantation. You have no right to ask ine for anything* 
If I am legally disqualified, lay the case before the courts. When you 
ask me to make a statement, you are guilty of impertinence to me» 
of treason to the traditions of this House, and of impeachment of the 
liberties of the people jl I beg you now, do not plunge me into a 
struggle I would shun. The law gives me no remedy if the House 
decides against me. Do not mock at the constituencies. If you place 
yourself above the law, you leave me no course save lawless agita- 
tion, instead of reasonable pleading. It is easy to begin such a strife, 
but none knows how it would end jl You think I am an obnoxious 
man, and that I have no one on my side. If that be so, then the 
more reason that this House, grand in the strength of its centuries of 
liberty, should have now that generosity in dealing with one who 
to-morrow may be forced into a struggle for public opinfon against it. 

—BRAD LAUGH to the House of Commons 
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GREAT REFORMERS 

HOMAS PAINE, Robert In- 
L gersoll and Charles Bradlaugh 
I form a trinity of names insep- 
i- arably linked. The memory 
of Paine was for many years 
covered beneath the garbage 
of prevarication. In order to 
find the man we had to ez- 
[ cavate for him. Happily, with 
I the help of Rev. Moncure D. 
f Conway, we found him. 
Ingersoll's life lies open to us, 
and the honest, loving, and gentle nature of the man , 
is beyond dispute > The pious [tedants who tried to 
traduce him were self-indicted. No one now even 
thinks to answer them. The man who said, "In a 
world where death is, there is no time to hate," needs 
DO defense. We smile. With Bradlaugh it is the same. 
His biography in two volumes, by his daughter, is a 
very human document. The work is worthy of com- 
parison with that most excellent book, the life of 
Huxley by his son. 

The essence of good biography lies largely in indis- 
cretion. This loving daughter's tribute to her father 
tells things which some might say do no honor to 
anybody. Quite true, but these are the corroborating 
things which inform us that the book is truth. 
Charles Bradlaugh performed for England the same 
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service that Robert Ingersoll did for America j* Both 
presented the minority report. Through their influence 
the Church was able to renounce the devil and all his 
works jt jt 

These men were both born in the year 1833, about a 
month apart. In many ways they were very much 
alike jH In physique they were heroic; both were 
lawyers; both were natural orators. 
Bradlaugh, however, began his radical career before 
he was of age, while Ingersoll was nearly forty before 
he set aside diplomacy and ceased wooing bronchitis. 
<( Charles Bradlaugh was the first child of a worthy 
clerk married to a housemaid. His father never earned 
more than two guineas a week. All these parents ever 
did for their son was to supply him with physical life, 
and teach him by antithesis Jt No trace can be found 
that he in any mental characteristic resembled either. 
Parents are evidently people who are used for a pur- 
pose by a Something. 

Bradlaugh's parents were wedded to the established 
order, and never doubted the literal inspiration of the 
scriptures. They also believed in the divine origin of 
the prayer book, a measure of credulity which although 
commendable, is, I believe, not required. These par- 
ents vrere severe, exacting, imperious — not bad nor 
exactly cruel — simply "consistent." They believed 
that man was a ^vorm of the dust, and stood by the 
traditions '$> They believed in the dogma of total 
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depravity and lived up to it. (( A bundle of old clothes 
sent yearly from a rich cousin in Kent was an epoch. 
Sugar in the house was out of the question, and once 
when the rich cousin in Kent, who was an omnibus 
inspector, sent a pound of brown sugar in the pocket 
of an old coat, the sweets suddenly vanished. Charles 
was accused and stubbornly denied the theft. He was 
then punished with the handy strap for both the 
denial and the larceny Jt Later it turned out that a 
little girl next door stole the sugar, and when Charles 
refused to inform on her, she informed on herself. 
Then the boy was again whipped because he had not 
informed on the girl. Charles got all of the disgrace 
and none of the sugar. 

Charles was sent to a ''ragged school" and became, 
at the mature age of ten, so exact a penman that he 
almost rivalled his father, who could write the Lord's 
Prayer on the back of a postage stamp. At this school, 
beside getting an education, Charles got pedagogic 
scars on his body which ten years later when he 
enlisted in the army, were noted in the physical 
description Jk Jt 

The daughter of Bradlaugh has in her possession a 
beautiful motto from Scripture done into antique text 
by the lad for his mother when the boy was nine 
years old. All around the motto are flying birds penned 
in pure Spencerian Jt The motto is this, ''Then said 
Joab, I may not tarry long with thee. And he took 
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three darts in his hand and thrust them through the 
heart of Absalom while he was yet alive in the midst 
of the oak. And ten young men of Joab's smote Absa- 
lom and slev7 him," This vras before the art of work- 
ing mottoes with worsted in perforated cardboard had 
been perfected. 

^Vhen ten years of age Charles was taken from school 
and hired out as an office boy at five shillings a week, 
the money being paid to the father and duly used for 
the support of the family. It is good to see, though, 
that at that early day the expense account was made 
to serve its legitimate use. When the boy had bundles 
to deliver and was given money for 'bus fare, he 
walked and kept the fare. The bridge toll was a half- 
penny and by climbing aboard of a wagon this was 
saved. To be back on time he would run. He became 
an expert in catching on 'buses and riding on the axle 
of cabs, well out of reach of the driver's whip. With 
the money so saved he bought penny tracts on politics, 
history and religion. One day be was sent to deliver 
a bundle to Mark Marsden, a writer and publisher. 
Charles did not know the man, but in his hand, all 
unconsciously, he carried a tract written by Marsden. 
Nothing interests an author like a copy of his own 
amusing works. Marsden gave the boy two pats on 
the head, a bun, a half-crown and three penny pam- 
phlets on political economy. 

Charles went away stepping high, but his tongue ^vas 
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■ ■ ' 

SO paralyzed by surprise and joy, that he forgot to 
thank the man. Twenty years after he remembered 
the transaction vividly — ^it was the first real human 
kindness that had ever come his way. He told of it, 
standing on the same platform with Marsden and 
speaking to two thousand people Jt Marsden had for- 
gotten the incident — ^happy Marsden, who gave out 
love and joy as he journeyed and made no notes^This 
little story proves two things: That authors are not 
wholly bad, and that kindness to a boy is a good 
investment. Boys grow to be men — at least some do, 
and I trust it will not be denied that all men were 
once boys Jt Bradlaugh, to the day of his death, was 
always kind to boys. He realized that with them he 
was dealing with soul-stuff, and that destiny awaited 
just around the corner. 

When Charles was fourteen years old he had gravi- 
tated to the cashier's desk, and his pay was twelve 
shillings a week. 

He was large of his age, and the life of the streets 
had sharpened his wits, so he was old for his years. 
He was studious and very religious, as children 
struggling with adolescence often are. Sundays were 
sacred to church, morning and evening, and the spare 
hours were given over to reading the lives of the 
martyrs Jt Only on week days did he read history or 
political tracts J^ In Sunday School he was a very 
promising teacher. 
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Then comes in one the Rev. J. G. Packer, incumbent 
of St. Peters, who lives in history only because he 
entered into a quarrel with this boy. 
Young Bradlaugh was preparing for confirmation; he 
could say the catechism backward and forward, and he 
also knew Bible history from Genesis to Revelation. 
But he could not reconcile certain portions of Bible 
history with our belief in an all-loving, and an all- 
wise and ever just God. So he wrote to his pastor a 
long and respectful letter in precise and exact Spen- 
cerian, asking for light. 

Now the Rev. J. G. Packer regarded interrogation as 
proof of depravity and straightway sent the letter to 
the boy's father. At the same time he suspended the 
youth for three months from Sunday School, de- 
nouncing him before the school as atheistical, all this 
in the interests of discipline. These tactics of coercion 
were the rul^ a hundred years ago, and the Rev. J. G. 
Packer had simply lost his reckoning as to longitude 
and time. There was a violent scene between father 
and son, and the boy being too big to chastise, was 
simply handed a few pages of Billingsgate. 
At this time Bonner's Fields was a great place for 
open air meetings. The custom of public speaking in 
London parks still continues, and on any pleasant 
Sunday afternoon one can hear all kinds of orthodox 
and heretical vagaries defended on the turf «3^ Young 
Bradlaugh took to the open air meetings, and lifted 
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up his voice in praise, feeling the usual stimulus and 
joyous uplift that goes with martyrdom. After his own 
orthodox service was over, he sought out the oppo- 
sition and tried to silence the infidels in debate. One 
of these infidels, in pity for the boy's innocence and 
ignorance, loaned him a copy of Paine's '* Age of 
Reason." Up to this time he had never heard of Paine. 
Now he began to study him, and he began by reading 
his life. From this he gleaned the fact that Paine had 
suffered for conscience sake and had been driven out 
of England, just as he, himself, had been driven out 
of the church. ((The three months' suspension having 
expired, young Bradlaugh was invited to come back 
into the fold. But he did not come «3^ He had been 
learning things. Paine and persecution had sharpened 
his mind. I do not believe that Packer drove Brad- 
laugh into atheism, but I do believe that he hastened 
the process by about twenty years. Bradlaugh did not 
have the quality of mind that could ever have been 
encysted by orthodoxy. 

Boyhood was being left behind. He had joined a Free 
Thinker's Club which met at a coffee-house kept by 
Mrs. Richard Carlile who had come up from London, 
alone, from the country, and published a little maga- 
zine devoted to the rights of woman. She had kept up 
the fight for freedom for a score of years. Poverty and 
calumny could not subdue her. She was bordering on 
fifty, and spoke in the parks, to all and any who would 
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listen, scorning to take up a collection jl Her private 
character was beyond reproach. Indeed, her name- 
sake, Tammas the Titan, who spelled his name in a 
dififerent way, speaks of her as one ** insultingly 
virtuous." And so the Rev. J. G. Packer discovered 
that young Bradlaugh was << loitering at the coffee- 
house of that Jezebel, the Carlile woman." Straight- 
way he wrote a letter to young Bradlaugh giving him 
three days in which to return to the church, renounc- 
ing all infidel beliefs, or his employers would be 
informed of his habits, in which case his cashiership 
would be taken from him. ((This letter was evidently 
the joint work of the boy's parents and the busy and 
unctious clergyman. The only trouble was that their 
plan worked too well. 

The boy believing that it meant the loss of his 
position, was desperate. He waited until two days 
had expired, and then on the morning of the third 
boldly resigned his position, and taking his scanty 
efifects left home forever. Thus began that lifelong 
fight for freedom, which ended only with his death. 
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* ND so we find Charles Brad- 
laugh absolutely severed from 
I his parents. He used to ^valk 
. up and down past the home 
that was once his, but his 
sisters were forbidden, on pain 
of being turned into the streets, 
. to speak to him. 
] That he suffered terribly there 
' is no doubt; but that a fine, 
' sustaining pride was his, is 
equsdly true. Sorrow is never 
quite all sorrow, and most funerals carry with them a 
dash of consoling satisfaction for the mourners. 
Young Bradlaugh now began to concentrate on his 
books — ^he felt sure that he had a mission. He became 
a waiter at a coffee-house, then a clerk, next a sales- 
man, but the reputation of being an infidel followed 
him, and he could not disprove the charge. In fact I 
do not think he tried to, for on Sundays he was at 
Hyde Park lecturing on temperance and saying 
unsavory things about the clergy on account of their 
indifference concerning the real needs of the people, 
QA teetotaler in England then was almost as much 
of a curiosity as in the days of Franklin. Young Brad- 
laugh seemed to possess all the heresies. He became 
a vegetarian, rented a room for three shillings a week 
and boarded himself on sixpence a day. Cooking is a 
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matter of approbation and emulation, and he who 
cooketh unto himself alone is on the road to dyspepsia. 
QThis long, lanky youth intent on reforming the 
world in matter of food, drink and theological diet 
was six feet two, and weighed exactly ninety-nine 
pounds in the shade jit He wore a chimney-pot hat, a 
tight-fitting, long, black coat, and lavender spats. 
Fasting and study had given him a visage like the 
ghost in Hamlet, and gotten him where no man would 
hire him. 

Then it was that hunger forced him into a recruiting 
office, no doubt aided by the specious argument that 
he wanted to teach temperance to Tommy Atkins. The 
recruiting officer gazed at the apparition and sent for 
a surgeon. This surgeon sent for another, and both 
went over the skeleton, tapping, listening, prodding 
and counting. ''AH he needs is food and work," said 
surgeon number one, giving the subject a final poke 
with his pudgy forefinger. 

So Private Bradlaugh was sworn in, and that night 
shipped to Dublin where uniforms were to be pro- 
vided Jf> Very naturally the chimney-pot hat did not 
survive the voyage, the rim being smashed down 
around his neck for a 'kerchief. The clerical coat also 
soon looked the worse for wear; and a copy of Euclid 
as well as books by Dav?d Hume served for footballs. 
Q It was hard but all a part of life, and young Brad- 
laugh took his lesson jl We know this because in 
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just six months his regiment was stationed near the 
storied village of Donnybrook, and Bradlaugh was one 
of sixteen selected to attend the Fair. This committee 
did not go to the Fair armed with feather dusters. 
Bradlaugh now weighed one hundred and sixty, and 
had proved his prowess with the shillalah. It was the 
unwritten law at Donnybrook that no soldiers should 
be allowed to attend the Fair jl The managers, how- 
ever, still continued to sell tickets to soldiers, yet to 
keep the enterprise from being wiped out of existence, 
only sixteen soldiers from each regiment were allowed 
to attend on any single day. 

Bradlaugh's reach and height saved him, and the 
motto, << Wherever you see a head, hit it," did not dis- 
turb him, since his head-piece was well above high 
water mark. 

Regular food, regular work and regular sleep did 
Bradlaugh a world of good. He never much believed 
in war, but the idea of the government giving her 
male citizens a little compulsory physical training 
always appealed to him. 

Three years of soldier life did not supply Bradlaugh 
any bad habits, and whether he influenced Tommy 
Atkins in following the straight and narrow path, is 
still a problem^ 

On pleasant Sundays it was the rule that the regiment 
should be marched to church Jt, On one occasion a 
certain clergyman had excused himself from explain- 
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ing a passage of scripture on the ground that soldiers 
could not understand it anyway. This brought a letter 
ft'oro Private Bradlaugh wherein he explained that 
particular passage to the pastor, and also revealed the 
fact that a soldier might know quite as much as a 
preacher. 

The next Sunday when the clergyman referred to the 
letter and in scathing tones rebuked the sender, three 
hundred soldiers unhooked their sabres and dropped 
them on the stone floor. The din broke up the service. 
Very shortly after, as punishment, the regiment was 
sent to barracks in a region that lacked religious 
advantages. 

In the absence of a chaplain Private Bradlaugh was 
allowed each Sunday to address the men " on some 
moral theme." 

This continued until complaint v^as made to the home 
office, when there came a curt order forbidding "any 
public talk by Private Bradlaugh or others on the 
subject of politics or religion." 

Bradlaugh's three years of army life held back his 
mental processes and allowed his body to develop. 
On the other hand he had been exiled from society, 
so he idealized things, seeing them with the eye of 
imagination rather than beholding them as they 
actually were. 

Sometimes this is well, and sometimes oot Jt When 
Charles Bradlaugh, aged twenty, married Susannah 
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Hooper, some people said it was a ''lovely wedding." 
Miss Hooper had social station, while Bradlaugh only 
had prospects. The bride was handsome, vivaciouSi 
witty, pink and twenty-one. 

Never was a man more beset by unkind fate than 
Bradlaugh. His wife's intellect was merely a surface 
indication; she cared nothing for his ideals, and all of 
his love for truth was for her a mockery. She sought 
to lead him into conventional lines, to have him 
renounce his peculiar views and join the church. His 
fond dreams of educating her slid into disarrangement 
and inside of a year he found himself absolutely men- 
tally alone. Five years went by and three children 
had been born to them. 

Bradlaugh was still preaching temperance in the 
parks, and as if to defy his precepts his wife took to 
strong drink, so that when he returned home he often 
found her cared for by the neighbors, who in pity had 
come in to protect the children. 

Tha$ peculiar English custom of women drinking at 
public bars helped along the work of undoing. It is a 
sorry tale, save for the devotion of the two girls and 
their brother for their father and his (love for them. 
The mother was only a mother in name. She became 
a confirmed and helpless victim of alcoholism, and 
lingered on for some years, existing in a sanitarium 
or cared for by a special attendant. 
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' FTER his marriage Bradlaugh 

, entered a lawyer's office. He 

f soon became head clerk to 

' the firm. His natural ability 

for public speaking made him 

3 good trial advocate, and then 

he had a physical ability that 

■ rendered him especially valu- 

1 able where seizures were to 

2 be made or evictions effected. 
r QThe practice of law then, it 

seems, was not at a very high 
mark. Wise men nowadays try to keep out of court. 
They know that in a lawsuit both sides lose, also that 
a bad compromise is better than a good lawsuit. But 
forty years ago, to "have the law on him," was quite 
the common way of dealing with your enemy, instead 
of forgetting the wrong that had been done you, and 
leaving the man to Nemesis. 

We hear of a certain case where one of Bradlaugh's 
clients had built a brick house on rented ground, 
without the legal precaution of taking a ninety-nine 
year lease. Naturally the rapacious landlord, for all 
landlords are rapacious I am told, ordered the renter 
out at the end of the year. 

The renter then demanded that the landlord should 
pay him for his building. This was very foolish on the 
part of the renter, and revealed a woeful ignorance of 
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common law jit Bradlaugh was retained and inter- 
viewed the obdurate landlord, for all landlords, I am 
told, are obdurate as well as rapacious jit But all was 
in vain. 

That night Bradlaugh and his client got together a 
hundred good men and true and carried the house 
away from chimney to corner-stone, leaving nothing 
but the cellar. 

This legal move was very much like that of Robert 
IngersoU, who had a railroad company lay half a mile 
of track through one of the streets of Peoria between 
midnight and sun-up, and then let the opposing party 
carry the case to the courts. 

IngersoU's interest in the world of thought cost him 
the governorship of the state of Illinois. Bradlaugh's 
interest along similar lines cost him the foremost 
position at the English bar jit The man had presence, 
persistence, courage, and that rapid, ready intellect 
which commands respect with judge, jury and oppo- 
sition. Before he was twenty-five he knew history, 
mythology, poetry, economics and theology in a way 
that few men do who spend a lifetime in research. 
Q Public speaking opens up the mental pores as no 
other form of intellectual exercise does jt It inspires, 
stimulates, and calls out the reserves. Perhaps the 
best result of oratory is in that it reveals a man's 
ignorance to himself and shows him how little he 
knows, thus urging him on to reinforce his stores and 
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prepare for a siege. QAll this, of course, does not 
apply to clergymen whose efforts are purely ex parte, 
and where a reply on the part of the pew is considered 
an offense. 

Wendell Phillips advised the young oratorical aspirant 
to take "a course of mobs." Most certainly Bradlaugh 
did, and then he continued to take post-graduate 
courses. His Donnybrook experiences vrere simply 
prophetic. 

The crowds at Hyde Park who came to hear bim J 
speak ^ve^e not actuated wholly by a desire to hearj 
the answer to Pilate's question. 

Bradlaugh had his own corner in the Park vrhere he 
spoke on Sunday mornings, Mvhen the ^veather ^vaa 
pleasant. At this meeting he invited replies, bo the 
proceeding usually took the form of a debate. And he 
had a way of enlivening the service in a similar man- 
ner of his friends the enemy. Often the audience, for 
pure love of mischief ivould start pushing, and tv70 
hundred hoodlums would overrun the meeting. There 
was no special violence about it, it is very English, 
you know. Occasionally it happens yet in Hyde Park, 
and the true London Bobby who never sees anything 
he does not want to see, allows the beef-eaters to 
crowd, jostle, and push themselves tired ji It nras 
really all very funny unless you vrere caught in the 
pushing crowd, then all you could do vras to keep on 
your feet and go with the merry mass. But the attend- 
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ance at the Hyde Park meetings was increasing, and 
in the rough-house, at times, some one would fall and 
be trampled upon. 

So an order was issued from Scotland Yard that all 
public speaking in the parks should cease between 
ten o'clock in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
This was during church hours, for church attendance 
had begun to fall off very perceptibly. 
Bradlaugh thought the order was without due process 
~of law — ^that the parks belonged to the people, and 
that public speaking in the open was not an abuse of 
the people's rights. More people than ever flocked to 
Hyde Park on the Sunday set for the fray. Bradlaugh 
arranged that a dozen or more of his colleagues should, 
begin to speak at the same time in different parts of 
the park. The police began to charge and the crowds 
began to push. Then the police used their truncheons. 
Two policemen seized Bradlaugh. He politely asked 
them to keep their hands off, and when they did not 
he showed them his quality by wresting their trun- 
cheons from them, and flinging them to the cheering 
crowd. He then bumped the heads of the officers 
together, inciting riot, so ran the records. 
This all sounds rather tragic, and I am sorry to believe 
that Bradlaugh rather enjoyed it. No one man phys- 
ically was a match for him, and all men fall easy 
victims to their facility jt The police did not succeed 
on this occasion in arresting him; and it seems that 
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there was a sentiment abroad that made the govern- 
ment hesitate about arresting him on a bench war- 
rant. A few years before, and Bradlaugh would have 
been hanged, and there would 'a been an end on't. 
However, several friends of the " Cause " were locked 
up, and the next day Bradlaugh appeared in court to 
defend them. A truce was declared without renounc- 
ing the rights of free speech, and Bradlaugh agreed, 
for the present, to cease holding public meetings. 
The little weekly newspaper, " The Reasoner," pub- 
lished by Bradlaugh was paying expenses, and there 
was a fair demand for his intellectual iwares. \Vhen 
he lectured in the provinces, there were the usual 
warnings from pastors to their flocks which served to 
lessen the advertising expenses of the lecture. Many 
of those warned not to go, of course went, just to see 
how bad it was. Then occasionally halls were closed 
against Bradlaugh on account of local pressure, and 
lawsuits follo^ved, for the "Iconoclast" while not 
believing much in law was yet so inconsistent as to 
invoke it Ji So all through life when he did not have 
a lawsuit on hand, existence seemed tasteless and 
insipid. After he had lectured in a town there was the 
usual theological and oratorical pyrotechnics in reply, 
with sermons from that indelicate text, " The fool 
saith in his heart, there is no God," and challenges 
that he should come back and fight it out. The num- 
ber of people who won tuppence worth of fame by 
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replying to IngersoU, were as naught to those who 
achieved fame by berating Bradlaugh. 
In all of the opposition encountered by IngersoU, his 
arguments were never met by physical violence. Halls 
were locked against him, newspapers denounced him, 
preachers thundered, but no mobs gathered to hoot 
him down. Neither did he ever have to excuse him- 
self in the midst of a discourse, and go outside to 
stop a tin-pan serenade. 

The Governor of Delaware, I believe, once notified 
IngersoU that Delaware had its whipping post ready 
for his benefit when he came that wav. But the threat 
raised such a laugh that Delaware, for a time, became 
a national joke jit Later, a committee of Delaware 
citizens, as if to make amends, invited Col. IngersoU 
to speak at Dover, and this he did, also addressing 
the state legislature. 

Bradlaugh, however, for many years encountered 
ancient eggs, vegetables, rocks, and pushing, jostling 
mobs, which on several occasions swept him off the 
platform, but not before a few first citizens had been 
tumbled pell mell into the orchestra jt Let it here be 
repeated that the sole offense of Bradlaugh was that 
he opposed the Christian religion. The violence offered 
him was of necessity the work of Christians, or those 
directly influenced and instigated by them. Ingersoll's 
reference to the fact that the most zealous, orthodox 
Christian state in the Union still had its whipping 
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post, was a turn of the argument which Bradlaugh 
effectively used. And so stingingly true v/as his state- 
ment that violence and mob rule in England were the 
monopoly of organized religion, that the better ele- 
ment began to discourage the hot-headed communi- 
cants instead of urging them on Jt So, by 1876 Brad- 
laugh lectured throughout the United Kingdom to 
intelligent audiences of highly cultured people, who 
came and paid admission to hear him speak. Nevrs- 
papers, that had either tried to smother him nrith 
silence or else denounce htm without reason, began 
to report his speeches. Of course there was a little 
unkind comment, too, but this became less frequent 
and was mostly the work of insigniBcant journals. 
One semi-religious paper of very small caliber, in a 
suburb of London, where he lived, published a 
"roast" that is worth repeating. It runs as foUomrs: 
V/e have in our midst the very Coryphaeus of infi- 
delity, a compeer of Holyoake, a man who thinks no 
more of the Bible than if it were an old ballad — Colenso 
is a babe to him jt This is a mighty man of valour, I 
assure you — a very Goliath in his way. He used to go 
starring it in the provinces, itinerating as a tuppenny 
lecturer on Tom Paine. He has occasionally appeared 
in our Lecture Hall. He, too, as well as other con- 
jurers, has thrown dust in our eyes and has made the 
platform reel beneath the superincumbent weight of 
his balderdash and blasphemy. The house he lives in 
is a sort of " Voltaire Villa." The man and his "squaw" 
occupy it, united by a bond unblessed by priest or 
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parson. But that has an advantage; it will enable him 
to turn his squaw out to grass, like his friend Charles 
Dickens, when he feels tired of her, unawed by either 
the ghost or the successor of Sir Cresswell CresswelL 
Not having any particular scruples of conscience 
about the Lord's Day, the gentleman worships the 
God of nature in his own way. He thinks "ratting" 
on a Sunday with a good Scotch terrier is better than 
the " ranting " of a good Scotch divine — for the Pres- 
byterian element has latterly made its appearance 
among us. Like the homeopathic doctor described in 
the sketch, this gentleman combines a variety of pro- 
fesssions ''rolled into one." In the provinces he is a 
star of the first magnitude, known by the name of 
Moses Scoffer; in the city a myth known to his pals 
as Swear 'em Charley; and in our neighborhood he is 
a cypher — incog., but perfectly understood Jt, He con- 
trives to eke out a tolerable livelihood: I should say 
that his provincial blasphemies and his city practice 
bring him a clear ;^500 a year at the least. But is it 
not the wages of iniquity? He has a few followers 
here, but only a few. He has recently done a very silly 
act; for he has all at once, converted "Voltaire Villa" 
into a glass house, and the whole neighborhood can 
now see into the wigwam, where he dwells in true 
Red Indian fashion with his squaw. 

Had this clumsy libel appeared anywhere else than 
in a paper circulated in the immediate neighborhood 
of his home, probably Bradlaugh would have paid no 
attention to it. Other things quite as bad had been 
said about him; but this time he simply put on his 
hat and called on the writer, the Rev.. Hugh McSorley. 
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Just what happened Bradlaugh never told, and about 
it McSorley was singpjlarly silent. It is feared, how- 
ever, that at that time Bradlaugh had not quite gotten 
rid of all his Christian virtues. 

He carried a rattan cane and his daughters thought 
that he went to see McSoriey with no intent of break- 
ing the Bible injunction to spare the rod > This we 
know, that the Rev. McSorley linked his name with 
that of Rev. J. G. Packer and that McSorley's friends 
paid Bradlaugh live hundred pounds, ^vhich money 
v/as promptly turned over by Bradlaugh to the 
" Masonic Home," and "The Working Men's Relief," 
t^vo charities that Bradlaugh ever remembered, when 
he realized on libel suits. In the next issue of McSor- 
ley's paper appeared the following apology: 
The editor and proprietor of this newspaper desires 
to express his extreme pain that the columns of a 
journal which has never before been made the vehicle 
for reRection on private character, should, partly by 
inadvertence, and partly by a too-unhesitating reliance 
on the authority and good faith of others, have con- 
tained a mischievous and unfounded libel upon Mr, 
Charles Bradlaugh. 

That Mr. Bradlaugh holds, and fearlessly expounds 
theological opinions entirely opposed to those of the 
editor and the majority of our readers is undoubtedly 
true, and Mr. Bradlaugh cannot and does not com- 
plain that his name is associated with Colenso, Hol- 
yoake, or Paine; but that he has offensively intruded 
those opinions in our lecture hall is not true. That his 
ordinary language on the platform is balderdash and 
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blasphemy is not true. That he makes a practice of 
openly desecrating the Sabbath is not true. That he is 
known by the name of Moses Scoffer, or Swear 'em 
Charley, is not true. Nor is there any foundation for 
the sneer as to his city practice, or for the insinuations 
made against his conduct or character as a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

While making this atonement to Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
editor must express his unfeigned sorrowr that the 
name of Mrs, Bradlaugh should have been introduced 
into the article in question, accompanied by a sug- 
gestion calculated to wound her in the most vitJil 
p2ut, conveying as it does a reflection upon her honor 
and fair fameasawomanandawife.Mrs, Bradlaugh is 
too well known and too much respected to suffer by 
such a calumny; but for the pain so heedlessly given 
to a Sensitive and delicate nature the editor offers 
this expression of his profound and sincere regret. 
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HEN Bradlaugh was forty-one 
1 years of age he met Annie 
P^^j^^wniSH^^^n^ Besatit. This was in 1874, and 
iSSH ^gffllgjJ}^^^ a friendship grew up betwreen 
them that wras of great benefit 
to both Ji Mrs. Besant vras a 
vroman of much power, a clear, 
; logical thinker, and a fluent 
I and eloquent public speaker. 
> Her influence upon Bradlaugh 
^t^ vf3iS marked 2^ After meeting 
her, much of the storm and 
stress seemed to leave his nature, and he acquired a 
poise and peace he had never before known. 
They entered into a business partnership and together 
published the "National Reformer." The exceptional 
quality of Mrs. Besant's mind raised the status of the 
paper jit Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant were 
influencing their times, and ivere being influenced by 
their times. Once they talked to mobs, now they had 
audiences. 

It was through Mrs. Besant's influence that Brad- 
laugh was nominated for Parliament in Northampton. 
Three successive elections he ran, and was defeated, 
each defeat, however, being by a smaller majority 
than before. Mrs. Besant campaigned the district and 
certainly introduced a new element into politics. " I 
cannot vote," she said, "but I trust I can use a 
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woman's privilege and influence men concerning the 
use of the ballot for truth and right." 
In 1880 Bradlaugh was elected with Mr. Labouchere, 
whose views as to theology and the Established 
Church were one with Bradlaugh. 
''Labby" took the oath quite as a matter of course, 
just as atheists everywhere kiss the book in courts, it 
being to them but an antique form of affirming that 
what they say will be truth. Had Bradlaugh followed 
Labouchere's example the most important chapter of 
his life would not have been written. Bradlaugh asked 
that he be allowed to affirm his allegiance instead of 
making oath. Here the House of Commons blundered, 
for if as a body it had given assent, that would have 
made the request of Bradlaugh quite incidental and 
trivial. Instead the House made a mountain out of a 
mole hill by refusing the request and appointing a 
select committee of seventeen members to consider 
the matter. They called Bradlaugh before them and 
interrogated him at length as to his belief in a Supreme 
Being and a life after death. Then they voted and the 
ballot stood eight to eight J^ The chairman, a large 
white barn-owl, gave the casting vote, declining to 
accept the affirmation. The matter was reported to 
the House, and the action duly confirmed. Bradlaugh 
then on advice of Labouchere notified the House that 
he was willing to accept the regulation oath, all in the 
interests of amity, it being of course understood that 
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his religious views had not changed £^ Bradlaugh 
thought, of course that this would end the matter, his 
view being that he had fully receded from his former 
position, and was conforming to the pleasure of his 
colleagues in accepting the regulation oath. To his 
surprise, however, when he approached the bar to 
take the oath, Gladstone arose and remonstrated 
against administrating the oath to a man who had 
publicly disavoiAred his belief in a Supreme Being, 
and moved that the question be referred to a select 
committee jit jt 

Here was a new and unexpected issue. The ayes had 
it. A committee, consisting of the suggestive number 
of twenty-three, examined Bradlaugh at length and 
finally reported against alloiAring him to take the oath, 
but recommended that he be allowed to affirm at his 
own legal risk. The suggestion u^as promptly voted 
dovrn to the eternal discredit of Gladstone, vrho led 
the opposition, and was bent on keeping the "infidel" 
out of Parliament. During the conflict the character, 
high endowments, and personal n^orth of Bradlaugh 
were never ofiicially challenged — it was just his lack 
of his religious belief. The matter was fast becoming 
a national issue and churchwomen ^vithout number 
were canvassing all England with petitions asking 
Parliament to remember that England was a Chris- 
tian nation. 

Bradlaugh was down and out, legally, but he pre- 
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sented himself again at the bar, showed his election 
credentials and demanded that the oath be admin- 
istered. He was arrested as an intruder on motion of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, but immediately released as it 
was seen he was going to meet violence with violence. 
<( Gladstone here came in with a very sharp bit of 
practice. He introduced a resolution that <<any mem- 
ber shall be allowed to affirm or take oath, at his own 
legal peril." 

Bradlaugh here fell an easy prey, and at once affirmed, 
took his seat, when he was straightway arrested on a 
warrant for a violation of the rules of the House which 
commanded that no man should take official part in 
Parliament who had not taken the oath. 
This transferred the case to the criminal courts, 
where the case was tried and Bradlaugh was found 
guilty. This legally vacated his seat. The church folks 
were jubilant, and Gladstone received many congratu- 
lations from men with collars buttoned behind, on 
having disposed of the infidel Bradlaugh. 
But the matter was not yet settled. Northampton had 
another election and Bradlaugh was again elected d^ 
Again he presented himself at the bar of the House 
and asked to be sworn Jk The House would neither 
accept his oath or affirmation, but asked for time to 
consider. In the meantime writs were issued to *<show 
cause," demurrers filled the air, and the mandamus 
grew gross through lack of exercise. 
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Four months passed and the House, making no move, 
Bradlaugh endeavored to appear and address the 
members on his own behalf. He was ordered to leave. 
Bat he demanded " English fair play." He said, " I 
have been elected a member of the House of Commons, 
you do not contest my election, neither do you declare 
my seat vacant. I ask to be allowed to either take the 
oath or affirm, whichever you choose, but so far you 
allow me to do neither. In justice to my constituents 
I am here to stay." 

The order was given that he be removed, and then 
occurred a scene such as never occurred in the House, 
and probably never will occur again. Four messengers 
attempted to seize Bradlaugh Jt He flung them from 
him as though they were children. They stood about 
him attempting to get a hold upon him, menacing 
him. The police were called and ten of them made a 
rush at the man. Benches were torn up, tables upset, 
and the mass of Bfteen men went down in a heap. 
Bradlaugh's clothing v/as literally torn into shreds 
and his face was bruised and bloody, when after ten 
minutes battle he was overpowered and carried out- 
side. No attempt v^as made to arrest him, he wras 
simply put out and the gates locked. The crowd in the 
street would have overrun the place in an instant, 
had not Mrs. Besant, who stood outside, motioned 
them back^ They had put him out but the end ^as 
not yet. Things done in violence have to be done over 
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again. <( Bradlaugh was elected for the third time. 
Again he presented himself at the House and on re- 
fusal to administer the oath, he administered it him- 
self. He was arrested for blasphemy, and charges of 
circulating atheistic literature were brought in various 
courts. The endeavor was to enmesh him in legal 
coils and break his spirit. Where then was the English 
spirit of fair play ! 

But public opinion was crystallizing, society was 
-'waking up, and a rapidly growing conviction was 
springing into being that aside from the injustice to 
Bradlaugh himself, that the House of Commons was 
unfair to Northampton in not allowing the borough 
to be represented by the man they so persistently 
sent. <<An affirmation bill" was introduced in the 
House and voted down. 

Again Bradlaugh was elected jf^ On his sixth election 
Bradlaugh presented himself as usual at the bar, and 
this time on the order of Speaker Peel, who had been 
elected on this very issue, Bradlaugh' s oath was 
accepted, and he took his seat J^ The opposition was 
dumb. Bradlaugh had won. 

c^ He promptly introduced an affirmation bill which 
became a law without any opposition worth the name. 
Bradlaugh' s crowning achievement is that he fixed 
in English law, the truth that the affirmation of a man 
who does not believe in a Supreme Being is just as 
good as the oath of one who does. 
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During Ihe Bradlaugh struggle, John Morley.the free- 
thinker, was a member of the House of Commons, 
having taken the regulation oath, and been accepted 
without quibble. Morley constantly used his influence 
writh Labouchere in Bradlaugh's behalf, but for five 
years he was blocked by Gladstone. 
"^ However, John Morley is now a member of the 
Cabinet. Gladstone is dead jt In January, 1891, when 
it was known that Bradlaugh ^vas dying, a resolution 
was introduced and passed by the House of Com- 
mons, expunging from the records all references to 
Bradlaugh having been expelled or debarred from his 
seat. Gladstone, the chief figure in the expulsion and 
disbarment, favored the resolution. 
When the dying man was told this he said, " Give 
them my greetings — I am grateful. I have forgiven it 
all, and v/ould have forgotten it, save for this." Here 
he paused, and ^vas silent. After some moments, he 
opened his eyes, half smiled, and motioning to Labou- 
chere to come close, whispered: " But Labby, the past 
cannot be wiped out by a resolution of Parliament. 
The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves 
on, nor all your tears shall BLOT A LINE OF IT." 
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Ooe huidrcd tod forty-four Kpanle Inagnpbies of men uii 
women who bare tnuuformed the liviiiK thmiflit of the warld 

BOUND VOLUMES I. to XIX. INCLUSIVE 

Vol. 1. To the Homes of Good Men and Great. 

Vol. II. To the Homes of American Authors. 

Vol. III. To the Homes of Famous Women. 

Vol. IV. To the Homes of American Sutesraen. 

Vol. V, To the Homes of Eminem Painters. 
UTTtE JOURNEYS, up to Volume V.. incliisive. wppc printed by 
C. P- Puttutnrs Sons, hut bound hy The Hnfiirofters jl Gilt top, uni-ut 
edgos, title inlaid, in limp Imlher, silk linrid. Two Dollars a Vuliunc. 
(( A few boand Kneclally and aolidly in boanU, txuc lalf badt uid 
coniera at Two Dolioia and Fifty Cents a Volume. 

Vol. VI. To the Homes of English Authors. 

Vol. VII. To the Homes of English Authors. 

Vol. VIII. To the Homes of Great Musicians. 

Vol. IX. To the Homes of Great Musicians. 

Vol. X. To the Homes of Eminent Artists. 

Vol. XI. To the Homes of Eminent Artists. 

Vol. XII. To the Homes of Eminent Orators. 

Vol. XIII. To the Homes of Emment Orators. 

Vol. XIV. To the Homes of Great Philosophers. 

Vol, XV. To the Homes of Great Philosophers. 

Vol. XVI. To the Homes of Great Scientists. 

Vol. XVII. To the Homes of Great Scientists. 
Beidnniiij^ with A'alumr VI,! Prlnled on RoycTOft wnter-Bintk. hiuid- 
mnde [Mpcr. Iiami llliiniirinl, front Isiiiis'ejHirtrait of eurh subject, liouiid 
ill limp l<^tli>^r, silk lin«t, i;ilt top, at Tlirpc Dollars a Voltinid, ur liir 
the Cotiipli-te Set of Nineteen Volumes. Fifty UnUnn. Spccinlly bound 
in lnwiriji, aona cult bai'k and turner*, «l Five Dollars |«t Volume, or 
r.igbty-tivc [>i>ilurs fur the Cuiupletc S«t. Sent to the Elo:t on *ii»iii('i(ui. 
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WHAT DO CATHOLICS REAQl 




nperlencM ol a ■ollclior lor • talsb*cl«M Cstbolic periodic*! t 
n iha X>r«y oo thl> lubjcci, atiil reveal* the kind ol literature In ^ 
7 among a coaiidai-able number ol Cattiolicii. wbo, by educaliMi ] 
V Mcia), prolaHlDnal, or bu«incia •tandinc niigbt be laitiy v 
'} repreaeoutive ol ibe culture and loietllgeDce ot the Catholic body; j 
|! tbere U acarcely ■ doubt tbat iha BoUcitor'i atory could 1>« duplic«td 
ir clllci. The canvaaa ol thla particular young man abc 
' tbat only about one-ball ol the Catbolic paopld bad any CatboUc n 
matlet Intbetrbomaa, and, ovenol theae, many declared they never opened tbe papeia4 
<t A U«r, only a lew, expressed any appreciation lorlbe cflonu oltb* Catholic od I tot 
publiiber wbo devoieii hia time and talenta to comhailnK error and InUehood and k 
to uieod tha Kingdom ot God on earth. For the great majority who take ■ 
periodical, but nevor read i(, and Iboae wbo Uke none at all, the daily pap«ta> uritbl^ 
vaileua popular maKazlnea, make up the repertoire wbence i« derived tbeir Intellt 
pabulum, aa well aa their inlorinuiion pertaining to Catholicity tbiouKhout tha \ 
fiinall wonder, than, that ttaeir Idea* at the Church and her aSalra nhould be ol ■ 
and diaioried character, as they unilormly ate. But what aurpriaed the aoUcilOT n 
Iha ptelcronca tfipre*aed by many tor "The Phlllatlne" and "Tbe Little JoumoyA" < 
adlior, Elbert Hubbard; and, in order to discover the grounda ol this preler«DCfl 
ba»*n«d to procure two or three coplee ol tbe publication. Hi* aurprlae grew Wbti 
lound 111 the ftrai une be opened sucb sciotillaUng gems ol tbougbl and oaggets ol 1 
Md mural* a* tha lollowlng: T 

"Tbabellollo everlaallng Ills was first evolvad by Ravaitea, and then taken Up by prfl 
who niomi»*a ao endless tils at )i>y to all who obeyed their edict*, and a b^ lor D 
m\n> didn't j> It Is a aelfiah doctrine, nod. by ttiiniog man's attention irom tbia we^ 
anoihar, liaa bliicksd progress at leaat a thousand yeaiR. 

"Til iirihnns Ibe priest we do not have to prove thai there is no life alter d*Ul 
nssd do la to ittad sironR on the living truth that we do not linow anylbioc aboj 
uid tliai he know* no more than we do. We can then live our lives as il w* w 
ftlivayi, and il doath is an endless sleep wo have made no mistake. 

And |u*t ao Inng a* man la taught that he ha* an 'immortal soul' thai can d 
la^^Dlng 111 Itar ibe luiuie and apeculaie on bis destiny in another world. 

' mbracei vicar iouB atonement, regeneration by taltb, baptiSB^ li 

a, Is barbaric, dCKrading, abaurd, and unworlhy. 

a pioionoan wriggling through a Quid called atmoaphere 

" neither where he came from nor where be U going." 



»i be l> h 




rnlliio 
fliher monkey h 

• day, and hnoi 

Ilia dlMcitll lu imagine such coarse blackguardism as the above appealing t 

M Cstbolici, hut that it doea do so Is asscrled by ihemselve*. As tbe roadei will obtd 

not one only, bill several dogmas ot Catholic toilh are onailed by tbe "PbUlstlH 

•ditor. Many more qiiotationi, 11111 more shocking In their blaipbemy, could be f' 

but we win Rclici only one ol the losit objectionable, from which the reodw cr" ' * 

Ibe other*: 

*' Man I* a partial, and probably the higfaast, specieliied expression of Universal BtM 

II you wish lo n*« tha word Over-Soul, First Cium, Vital Principle, or Qod, it ' 

Unlv«rsAl Energy, you are privileged, oi ccutae, to do so." 

Coenlng down to Um January number lor the present year. It was lound to < 

fulsome eulogies ol Maxim Gorkcy, tbe Ruuian revolutionist, and Mary Baker Eddy, ol 

"'--■-a Science fame. 

•oltcttor 1* still endeavoring to solve tbe mystery of why CalboliCS abooU H 
*u«h ribald baldeidish. Docs il Dlter through the consciousnea* ol the adm' 
waakeoiog his laiih, diminisblng hi* mpt^ct tor religion and Us appoi 
aod eoioring »U bis coaccpis ol aptritual ihitits wtib tbe ting* ol scepUelctB m 

f hope It dorm ttat. btii tbe chuKM «re •« «i'V * ^■' " ' 

THOLIC WOStLO tor October. 
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E ROYCROFT INN 

East Aurora, New York State 

NO BAR, NO BILLIARDS. NO 
DRUG STORE, NO BARBER SHOP, 
NO GENTS' FURNISHINGS. AMERICAN 
PLAN, Two Dollars per day. De Luxe Suites 
with Balh, Three and Four Dollars per day for 
each person. Parties Without Baggage Will 
RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 



THIS THEN IS TO ANNOUNCE A 

WILLIAM MORRIS BOOK 

Being a Little Journey by Elbert Hubbard, and 
some Letters, heretofore unpublished, written to 
his friend and fellow worker, Robert Thomson, 
all throwing a side-light more or less, on the man 
and his times f^-,;, j^ysn^ yrpf/^i, X'^;:. 

Printed on hand made paper, in red and black with 
Morris Initials, facsimile reproduction of MS., and two 
portraits on Japan Vellum i$- Bound in limp leather, 
silk lined, with silk marker. Price, TWO DOLLARS 

he Roycrofters, East A-AitCKa^^e^ ^"^ 
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Tnc naunc of Big Game 

iflW^HE noiHiera part of the Province of Ontario U th« 
vi/ meccA for the sportsmaD and hunter. Deer and toooBe 
abound in the several districts that are reached by the 
Grand Trunk Railway System including "Munkoka," ' Lake 
of Bays," Muganetawan Rivw," Lake Nipissing," French 
River," ' Temagami," "Georgian Bay," and several points 
on the Ottawa Division, between Scotia Jet, and Algonquin 
Park. Last year nearly ISOO deer and 300 moose were taken 
out of this territory and from reporta received this year, the 
supply is as great as ever, All hunting districts easy of access. 
Full particulars in "Haunts of Fish and Game," an illustrated 
publication giving all information, game laws, etc., sent free 
on application to G, T, Bell, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Montreal, Canada, 



Caxton Protture J^. 2 

THE second number of the Caxton BrocliuraH 
IB now ready, and contains EmersoD's " Easay 
on Compensation.'' It Ib beaulifuljy primed in two 
colors, large clear type, omameoial headbanda, 
portrait {Toniis, and each copy is mailed In a heavy 
protective envelope, which matches the cover. 
You may have a copy lor five two-cent stamps. 
We still have a few copies of the iiiBt edition, "A 
DlBseiiation Upon Roast Pig," and will send yon 
one for anotber ten canta jl Tha Cazton Socl«lyi 
South Framingham, Hassachusetta jt jl jt Jt 







Tbere'sSomethingYouWanttoKnow 

[HAT 19 it ? ({ At a cost of biit. a few cent* par d«r we 
viU keep you po*t«d on any ■ubjcct—na matter 
what — that Is before the public — «uythin(t thai 
being, or is going to bo, written and printed abouL 
That is our bostnoM. 
Accomplished through ouz TOPICAL SUBJECTS PRESS 
CLIPPING SERVICE and LITERARY BUREAU— the most 
coroplele aad b«*t organized In the world. 

Hcadiog and clipping trom over 50,000 poblicationi moothly 
Induding every Daily and nearly every Weekly aod Periodical 
in the United States. 

We supply you, erery twenty'four hour*— or aa freqoantly a* 
deaifed — with every item printed, anywhere <or covering micli 
tertilory or publications ae you may desire) relative to the sub- 
jects in whicb you are interested. 

Write for Booklet "B" stating tubjectyou wish covered — we 
will tell you how we can lerva jrou (seDding you sample Clip- 
pings), and what it will coiL We furnish original MSS. essays, 
ppvcches, debates, etc., if desired. ' 

Other Things You May Want to Know 

OUR "PERSONAL ITEM" SERVICE! We supply ClipplngB 

fi^m all publication*, of everything said about yonnatf or yonr 

busio«*«. Ask for Booklet "C nnd sample Clippin;^. 

OUR "TRADE NEWS" SERVICEi We supply daily all now* 

of value In taark^ting your products, making investments, etc. 

Aakfor Booklet "A," 

It's •imply « Queatian of HOW Wo Can Sarre Yoo-Aafc Ua 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

1613 Boyoe BuMios, Chiciso, ID. 
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8EIN0 * Ume Jmner ta Em* Aoran. hj Pnada csd AblRofl Ptttat. UfObiT 
with twmtr-twn picUrea mi JUuiJMlcadmi jihuto namttt pirUt^ iczoa mUmt Tli* 
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Bofcroft Shop. 4 In >ddltlfln tbc bwk cnot&iiu one of Mr. HuliUnin!'* 
Coowcntal Li»c», whkk ^we litlc to • hook of bdi <sbj* pulilulicd a few 3<»r» ■« 
wlitcb adtUoo han eottn:); dlaippcand. 

TtiaBaaknf'nirlUirit«ncnl*BnatidiDUii>«a<sn«flfc«p(ctal1iUpcw**^ IniU*!*. %a(' 
MMT Oia^lr adM Mpn. vUle muvlo*. Slir if pioa I* Ta. TIh' faoDk » brnm) mlUli a 
bnntiL 1 A* • MBpl* af t>K •I'll ud «lrU of TIw Buraoncn tkn l> nudiMi brttis. 

PRICE ONE DOLI.A 



Midwinter Jinkstide Conventic 

at East" Aurora, New York. December 24th to January ! 
inclusivf, there will be two formal programs, aftemaon 
evenmg — lectures, debates and musical events. You are invitl^ 
. to be present and enjoy this &ast of reason and Row <d'^ 

\ Retfrvafrr.ns can f>t- made n^iv, at The ^oy croft X 



The Following little Jour 

in BooUet Fens, with Froiitiipece Portnil of £id E 




JollQ MlltOll 

AadU.ni 

S. T. Cukridgc 

Dlmeli 

Cboplo 

MowH 
B&cb 

Mcudnlieoliu 
Vrrdl 



tScUinl 

L'cUlnl 

Abbey 

WhiaUcr 

Pcflcka 



Wililam Godwia m 
Mht}- WulMoM 
DMlcGRlmdR 



l.uthrr 

Kuit 
SclwiimhiBcr 

Ilamlxddt 

WoUan 

Petn/di Mid L«ur» 



BaUaciad 
Madame Haada 

MkdBtiiKGDroa 

Hei«^i ■ 'Oil : 
Jnha Wakrr 
Hcorj- Geunce 
Gnribvldt 
RMiard Cobdcn 
'nuittiM I'ain* 



Tl»t- Price ii TEN CP.STS B»ch. <ir ONE »0[.t,AR fur Ten— 
•B lutiK a* Uiey Uit. 

THE .ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New Y<? 



m)t JBattle of Waterloo 

■HE modern stylists in English — there are precious 
few — get their bias from the French. Theirs is 
the antithesis of hitile piffle, or pitflous souffle. 
The man who writes Johnsonese can never again 
get a hearing. <1^ VICTOR HUGO was the first 
of modern stylists, and to him Tom Watson. Al- 
fred Henry Lewis, William Marion Reedy, and Edgar Saltus 
trace a legitimate lineage. Writers with blots on their literary 
'scutcheons trace elsewhere. The best example of Victor Hugo 
at his best is his "The Battle of Waterloo." ,^^ „^!^ 

"We have done this Masterpiece into boldface print. Special Initials and Orna- 
ments, Portrait by Schneider in Photogravure on Imperial Japan. (^Prjce, bound 
in Solid Boards or Limp Leather, &Z. 00. A few in Modeled Leather on Japan 
Paper «it).00. In Three-Fourths Levant, on Imperial Japan Vellum, SIO. 00. 

THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 




Woman's Work 



MRS. HUBBARD 
here sets forth her 
An Inquiry and An Assumption ^^^^^ ^^''•^ neither 
By ALICE HUBBARD scrcech nof purr, as to 
what general line of 
action women should follow in order to gain the largest measure 
of good for themselves and the world, q Mrs. Hubbard beKdves 
in a like wage for a like service, and thinks that if women arc 
ever free they must emancipate themselves from the self-imposed 
bondage to dress, society and superstition. 

White ilie view cannot he called strictly orthodox, yet the writer believes that 
men are really no worse than women malce them, fl The book i$ scarcely % 
soporific, and should not be ordered as a substitute for toast and tea. 

On B'<xm(»r, boniid plainly in boards, printed tn two colors, «pcciiil Intti&U fM 

Boood AUrin *-00 

A few oci JaiHUi Vellum la thrutMiuurteiS levant . , - 10.00 

Modcl<Tl IcothfT W-» 

THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 



TROUBLE FROM COFFTE 
People Beginning to l«am About the Drug 



Coffee trested me so badly tbat t want lo tell peopld 
about it, and if you can use my letter, I will be glad. 

'l am 43 years old and bave drank coffee all my life. 
have felt bad for years and did not know what ailed me. i 
times I would have to press my band against my heart) 
would be in aueh pain and I got ho I could bardly do my workJ 
My head would feel heavy and dlzK}', and many a time I gofc 
BO blind I just had to drop down or else I would have fjillei) J 

"l felt bad aU over. My feet would swell and hurt me. i 
friend of mine asked me to try Postum and stop drinl 
coffee. I tried I'oatum but it was some days before I got bold 
of the right way tu make it. My heart disease and dropsy d 
appeared and 1 got entirely well. 

There is much in making it. It has to be boiled Umgf 
than the ordinary coffee, but when I got it made j 
it was fine, and now I wouldn't liave coffee lu my house At all, 
I am sure that Postum saved my life, and I am now perfectlj 
well. 1 send you the names of about twenty people that baV4 
been helped by leaving off coffee and using Postum Fo<l 
Coffee." 

It's worth while to read " The Road to Wellvillc " iu pkj 



As I do understand it, laws, commands, rules and edicts are for 
those who have not the light which makes plain the pathway. 
He who has God's grace in his heart cannot go astray. 

—ANNE HUTCHINSON 
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GREAT REFORMERS 

[ OSTON was founded in 1630. 

■ The village was first called Tri- 

/ mountain which was shortened 

^^ as a matter of prenatal economy 

to Tremont, 

The site was commanding and 

beautiful — a pear-shaped penin- 

j sula, devoid of trees, wind- 

^ swept, facing the sea, fringed 

i by the salt-marsh, and trans- 

(fonned at high tide into an 

actual island. 

The immediate inspirer of the Puritan exodus from Eng- 
land was Archbishop Laud, who had a cheerful habit of 
cutting off the ears of people who differed with him con- 
cerning the unknowable. The Puritans were people who 
believed in religious liberty > They rebelled from ritual, 
form, pomp and parade in sacred things ^ Their clergy 
were "ministers," their churches were "meetinghouses," 
their communicants "a congregation." 
The Boston settlers were Congregationalists, and stood 
about half way between Presbyterianism and the Inde- 
pendents. Oliver Cromwell, it will be remembered, was 
an Independent: John Winthrop, a man very much Hlce 
him, was a Congregationallst. 

The Independents had no priests, but the Congregation- 
alists compromised on a minister, 

Charles I. and his beloved Archbishop Laud regarded 
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GREAT REFORMERS— Anne Hutchinson ' 



these Congrcgationalists as undesirable citizens, and so 
obligingly gave J ohn Winthrop his charter for the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and said, "Go, and peace be with 
you," although that is not the exact phrase they used. 
Qln 1633, the Rev. John Cotton arrived at Tremont from 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England J^ In his honor, in a burst 
of enthusiasm the settlers voted to change the name of 
their tov7n from Tremont to Boston. And Boston village 
it remained — Saint Botolph's Town — governed by the 
town meeting, until 1832, when it became a city, and 
Boston it is, even unto this day. 

Boston now has half a million people; at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War it had twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants; in 1633, when John Cotton arrived, it had three 
hundred and seven folk. The houses were built of logs, 
not of cut stone and marble, mostly in block-house style, 
chinked with mud. There were no wharves, but John 
Winthrop proudly says "a ship can come within half a 
mile of my house so deep is the channel." 
John Cotton was a very strong and earnest man, much 
beloved by all who knew him. Most every family in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony named a child after him. 
Increase Mather named one of his sons " Cotton." 
The Colonists did not leave England by individuals or 
single families J* They came in groups — church groups — 
headed by the pastor of his flock. They were not in search 
of an Eldorado, nor a fountain of youth. It was distinctly 
a religious movement, the object being religious liberty, 
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They wished to worship God in their own way ^^ They 
believed that this world was a preparation for eternity. 
They believed that religion is the chief concern of mortals 
here below J^ Had they been told that man moves in a 
mysterious way his blunders to perform, the remark 
would have been lost on them. 

Religion was the oil which caused the flame of their lives 
to bum brightly. They knew nothing of science, of history, 
of romance or poetry. Their one book was the Bible and 
by it they endeavored to guide their lives. Nature to them 
was something opposed to God; and all natural impulses 
were looked upon with suspicion. They never played and 
seldom laughed. They toiled, prayed, sang, and for recre- 
ation argued as to the meaning of scriptural passages. To 
know what these passages meant was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to find a right location for your soul in 
another world. The fear of the Lord is not only the be- 
ginning of wisdom, but its end. 

And yet there was a recompense in their zeal, for it was 
the one thing which caused them to emigrate. In its holy 
flame all old ties were consumed, the past became ashes, 
hardships and dangers as nought, and although there was 
much brutality in their lives, they were at least different 
kind of brutes from what they otherwise would have been. 
They were transplanted weeds ^^ Religious zeal has its 
benefits, but they are often bought at a high price. 
The Puritans left the Old World to gain religious liberty, 
but to give religious liberty in the new was beyond their 
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power. The only liberty they allowed was the liberty to 
believe as they believed. Others were wrong — they were 
right, therefore it was right for them to take the wrong in 
hand and set them right. They were filled with fear, and 
fear is the finish of everything upon which it gets a clutch. 
Were it not for fear man's religion would reduce itself to 
a healthful emotional exercise, a beautiful intermittent 
impulse ^ Institutional religion is founded on the mon- 
strous assumption that man is a fully developed creature 
and has the ability when rightly instructed, to compre- 
hend, appreciate and understand final truth J^ Hence the 
creeds, those curious ossified metaphors, figures of speech 
paralyzed by fright. 

Sufficient unto the day is the knowledge thereof. What is 
best to-day is best for the future, Wc must realize that 
life is a voyage and we are sailing under scaled orders, 
We open our orders every morning, and this allows us 
to change our course as we get new light. 
These Puritans knew the voyage from start to finish, or | 
thought they did. They never doubted — hence their in- 
humanities, their lack of justice, their absence of sym- 
pathy ^ And all the persecutions that had been visited 
upon them, they in turn visited upon others as soon as 
they had the power ** Their lives were given over to 
cruelty and quibble. 

These church-groups seemed to intuitively understand 
that a little separation was a good thing. If this were not 
80 things would have been even worse than they were. 
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I I 1 

There were groups at Salem, Charlestowiiy Newtown, 
Cambridge, Watertown, Roxbury, Dorchester, Mystic and 
Lynn, each presided over by a ''minister," This minister 
was a teacher, preacher, doctor, lawyer and magistrate. 
In times of doubt all questions were referred to him. The 
first "General Court" was a meeting composed of the 
ministers, presided over by the governor of the Colony, 
and all things ecclesiastic and civil were regulated by them. 
C(Of course these men believed in religious liberty — 
liberty to do as they said — ^but any one who questioned 
their authority or criticised their rulings was looked upon 
as an enemy of the Colony. So we see how very easily, 
how very naturally. State and Church join hands. 
Puritans were opposed to a theocracy, but before the 
colony was six weeks old, the ministers got together and 
passed resolutions, and these resolutions being signed by 
the governor, who was of their religious faith, were laws. 
The " General Court " was a House of Lords, where the 
members, instead of being bishops were ministers, and 
the state religion of course was Congregationalism. 
All that is needed is time, and the rebels evolve exactly 
the same kind of an institution as that from which they 
rebelled. The Puritans fled for freedom, and now in their 
midst if there be any who want the privilege of disagree- 
ing with them, these too, must flee ^ And so does man- 
kind ever move in circles. 
Successful religions are all equally bad. 
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P NNE HUTCHINSON arrived in 
t Boston, September 18, 1634, on 
I board the good ship "Griffin." 
■ With her, was her husband, 
William Hutchinson, and their 
fifteen children J* It had been a 
pleasant passage of seven weeks. 
K^^^^^IP^ QThe Hutchinsons came from 
•> ^^9f|^^^ --^^ Boston, England, and bad been 
fC^S^SB^y^^^ ^^'^^^^ °^ ^^^- John Cotton's 
£V^««^/£SS? church J» It had been their in- 
tention to leave for the new 
world with him the year before, but they had been de- 
tained by the authorities, for just what reason we do not 
know ^ If the persons who held them back a year had 
succeeded in keeping them entirely, it would have been 
well for them, but not for literature, for then this mono- 
graph would not have been nrrittcn. 

The Hutchinsons were accounted rich, having a thousand 
guineas in gold, not to mention the big family of children. 
John Cotton had told of them, and of the many fine 
qualities of heart and mind possessed by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. Several of the Hutchinson children were fully grown 
and we are apt to think of the mother as well along in 
years J* The fact was, she was barely turned forty with 
just a becoming sprinkling of gray in her hair, when she 
reached the friendly shores of America. 
Life on ship-board is a severe test of character ^ The 
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pent-up quarters bring out qualities, and often attach- 
ments are made or repulsions formed, that last a lifetime. 
On board a co. ed. ship people either make love or quarrel, 
or they may do both. 

The ''Griffin" carried over a hundred passengers, among 
them two clergymen who are known to fame simply be- 
cause they crossed the sea with Anne Hutchinson. These 
men were Rev. John Lathrop and Rev. Zacharius Ssntxmies. 
Religious devotions occupied a goodly portion of the 
Puritan time, both on ship and on shore. The two clergy- 
men on the '* Griffin " very naturally took charge of the 
spiritual affairs on the craft, and apportioned out the time 
as best suited them. There were prayers in the morning, 
prayers in the evening, preaching in the forenoon, prayers 
and singing psalms between times. 
Mrs. Hutchinson was a physician by natural endowment 
and made it her special business to look after the physical 
welfare of the women and children on the ship. This was 
well, but when she called a meeting of all the women on 
board ship, and addressed them, the Rev. John Lathrop 
and the Rev. Zacharius Symmes invited themselves to 
attend in order to see what manner of meeting it might be. 
€( All went well. But in a week, Mrs. Hutchinson kind of 
got on the nerves of the reverend gentlemen. Both men 
were strictly class B — stem, severe, sober, serious, sincere, 
very sincere. Mrs. Hutchinson was practical, rapid, witty 
and ready in speech; they were obtuse and profound. Of 
course they argued— for all parties were Puritans. Daily 
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disputes were indulged in about the meaning of misty 
passages of biblical lore ^^ The ministers attended Mrs. 
Hutchinson's meetings and she attended theirs. They 
criticised her teachings and she made bold to say a few 
words about their sermons. The passengers having noth- 
ing better to do took sides. 

^A^en land was sighted, and at last the "Griffin" passed 
slowly through the mouth of the harbor, all disputes were 
forgotten and a joyous service of thanksgiving was held. 
I said all disputes were forgotten — two men, however, 
remembered J^ These men were Rev. John Lathrop and 
Rev, Zacharius Symmes. They felt hurt, grieved, injured 
— the woman had usurped their place, and besprinkled 
their sacred office with disrespect, at least they thought 
so, QWhen anchor was dropped, they were among the 
first to clamber over the side, and pull for the shore. They 
sought out John Winthrop, Governor of the Colony, and 
told him to beware of that Hutchinson woman — she had 
a tongue that was double edged. John Winthrop smiled 
and guessed that a woman with fifteen children could not 
help but be a blessing to the Colony. The two ministers 
drew down long Puritan visages and thought otherwise. 
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HE capacity for intellectual en- 
V deavoria a well-balanced woman 
is not at its height uotil her 
" child-bearing daya ore in abey- 
ance. At such a time, in many 
instances, there comes to her a 
new birth of power: aspiration, 
ambition, desire finds new chan- 
. nels, and she views the world 
1 from a broad and Ecneroos van- 
f tftge-ground before unguessed J^ 
The h4volou8, the transient, the 
petty — each assumes its proper place and she has the 
sense of value now if ever. 

A great man once said in his haite that no woman under 
thirty knew anything worth mentioning, her life being 
ruled by emotion, not intellect The great man was then 
forty; at fifty he pushed the limit along ten yean •)* At 
thirty feeling is apt to cool a little, and the woman has 
times when she really thinks. Between forty cmd fifty is 
her harvest time, and tf she ever realizes cosmic conscious- 
ness it is then, 

Anne Hutchinson was rounding her fortieth milestone 
when she conceived a great and sublime truth. It teok 
possession of her being and seemed to sway her entire 
life. This truth was called "Covenant by Grace." Its antith- 
esis is "Covenant by Works," 

All theological dogmas, at the base, have in them a germ 
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of truth. The danger ties in making words concrete and 
building a structure upon grammar. 

Covenant by Grace, and Covenant by Works are both 
true, but the first is sublimely true, while the second is 
true relatively -^ Both phrases come from St. Paul, who 
was the very prince of theological quibblcrs. Covenant by 
Grace means that if you have the grace of God in your 
heart, your life will justify itself. That is, if you are filled 
with the spirit of good, inspired by right intent, and 
possess a firm faith that you are the child of God, and 
God has actually entered into a covenant with you to 
bless, benefit and protect you here and hereafter J* Also 
that under these conditions, you can really do no sin. 
You may make mistakes, but this divine covenant that is 
yours transforms even your lapses, blemishes, blunders, 
errors and sjns into blessings, 50 that in the end only the 
good is yours. 

When you have gotten your mind and soul into right 
relationship with God or the Divine Spirit, you do not 
have to seek, strive, struggle, or painstakingly select and 
decide as to your actions, God's spirit acting through you 
makes you immune from harm and wrong > Your mind 
being right your actions must of necessity be right, be- 
cause an act is but a thought in motion. 
So, enter into the Covenant of Grace — make a bargain with 
God that you will keep your being free from wrong 
thought — lie low in His hand. Let His spirit play through 
you, relax, cease wrestling for a blessing and realize that 
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you already have it. Then for you all of the harrassing 
details of life become simplified. What you shall say, 
what you shall do, how you shall dress, what the par- 
ticular actions of the day shall be, all are as naught. Life 
becomes automatic, divinely so, and regulates itself if you 
but have the Covenant of Grace. 

The opposite view is the Covenant of Works ^ That is, 
you make an agreement with God that you will obey His 
will; that you will control and guard your "work," or 
actions, that your conduct will be correct. Conduct then 
becomes the vital thing, not thought. By a " work " was 
meant a deed, and you got God's assurance in your heart 
of salvation, through the propriety of your acts. Turner 
painted painstakingly before he acquired the broad and 
general sweep. Washington, Franklin and Lincoln, all in 
youth, compiled lists of good actions and bad ones. 
People in this stage, set down lists of things which they 
should not do, and also lists of things they should do. 
Young people usually make lists of things they want to 
do, but must not. This stage compares with the stage of 
realism in art. You must be realistic before you become 
impressionistic. They wait God's favor, they wish Him 
to smile upon them, and so they are feverishly intent on 
doing only the things of which He approves ^ Likewise 
they are fearful of doing the things of which He dis- 
approves ^ ^ 

Moses made a list of seven things the children of Israel 
must not do; and three things they must do, and these 
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we call the Ten Commandments. QThe question of 
Covenant of Grace, or Covenant of Works, is a very 
old one, and it is not settled yet, It goes forever with a 
certain type of mind. Our criminal laws punish for the 
act — magistrates consider the deed. And only within 
six years' time has a judge in America focused the 
world's attention upon himself by refusing to punish 
delinquent children brought before him for their deeds. 
He organized the Juvenile Court, the sole intent of 
which is not to punish for the act, but to go back of 
this and find out why this child committed the act, 
and then remove the cause. And in doing this Judge 
Lindsey had to become a lawbreaker himself, for he 
often violated his oath of office by refusing to enforce 
the law where a specific punishment was provided 
for a specific offense. 

The entire and sole offense of Anne Hutchinson was 
her emphasis of a Covenant of Grace. She had first 
gotten the idea from Rev. John Cotton, but it had 
enlarged in her mind until it took possession of her 
nature, perhaps to the exclusion of some other good 
things. All of her exhortations to the women on ship- 
board were: Don't be anxious; don't be fearful; don't 
worry about the cares of your household or the con- 
duct of your husband or children. Don't be anxious 
about your own conduct. Just dedicate your lives to 
God and in consideration of the dedication His grace 
or spirit will fill your hearts, so that all of your actions 
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will be right and proper and without sin. €( Of course 
this plea was met with specific questions, such as, if 
works are immaterial and grace is all, then what shall 
I do in this case, also that and the other ? And how 
about teaching the catechism and memorizing the Ten 
Commandments ? Must not we say prayers, and attend 
divine worship, and pay tithes, and obey magistrates? 
€( Little minds always find endless food for argument 
and disputation, right here. To leave the question to 
nature and let actions adjust themselves, they will 
never do. They want direct orders covering all the 
exigencies of life. To meet this demand the Torah of 
the Jews was devised, telling you how to kill chickens, 
how to remove the feathers, how to pass a stranger 
in an alley, how to cook, eat, pray, sleep, sing, and 
cut your hair. 

Thus we get such peculiar laws as that it is a sin for 
a Jew to make a fire at certain hours, to trim his 
beard, or a Chinaman to clip his cue d^ All barbaric 
people devise codes covering the minutia of conduct. 
With the Hopi Indians the maidens dress their hair 
in one way and the married women in another, and if 
a married woman clothes herself like a maiden, she is 
regarded as past redemption, and killed. One of the 
Ten Commandments, that against making graven 
images, was founded on the fallacy that sculpture and 
idolatry were one and the same thing. The Puritans 
believed that both the arts of sculpture and painting 
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were idolatrous. Some also believing that instrumental 
music was the woric of the devil. While a few believed 
that wind instruments, like the organ, were proper 
and right, yet stringed instruments were harmful and 
tended to lascivious pleasings. Novr there are churches 
that use the pipe organ, but allow the use of a piano 
only in the lecture room, or guild house. The United 
Presbyterians disunited from the main body by ad- 
juring all music but that of the human voice, and then 
they split as to the propriety of using a tuning fork. 
<(The Baptists have always played the organ, but the 
cornet as an instrument to be used in leading congre- 
gational singing has caused much dispute and con- 
tention. And while the cornet is allowed by many, 
the violin is still tabu absolutely in certain districts. 
All this is " Covenant of Works " — be careful concern- 
ing what you do — have a sleepless and vigilant eye 
for conduct — look to your deedsl 
Anne Hutchinson cut the Gordian knot of law at a 
stroke, by saying, "Get the grace of God in your hearts, 
and it is really no difference what you do, or do not 
do." Now this is a very old idea. The elect few who 
get their heads into a certain mental stratum have 
always come to the belief in the truth of the Covenant 
of Grace. 

^Vhen Jesus plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath 
day he violated Jewish law, and showed them then 
and at various other times that he had small respect 
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— — — ^^— ■ — ^^ ^^ 

for laws governing conduct. €( Persons who take this 
view are regarded as anarchists d^ They are looked 
upon as enemies of the state, consequently they are 
dangerous persons, and must be gotten rid of. Their 
guilt is always founded on an inference — ^they do not 
believe in this, hence surely they are guilty of that. 
€( During the Civil War it was assumed by a large 
contingent that if you believed in equal rights for the 
colored man that you were desirous of having your 
daughter marry a ^'nigger." 

Many good men assume that if you believe in giving 
the right of sufifrage to women you want your wife to 
run for the o£Gice of constable. There are those who 
assume that men who do not go to church play cards; 
those who play cards chew tobacco; those who chew 
tobacco drink whiskey; those who drink whiskey beat 
their wives; therefore all men should go to church. 
€( All of Anne Hutchinson's troubles came from infer- 
ences; these inferences were the work of the clergy. 




.s. 
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HOSE first colonists lived 
I practically communal lives, 
' as pioneers usually do jt In 
' their labors they worked to- 
gether and for each other, IF 
a house was to be built there 
was a "bee" and everybody 
^^ ^^^ got busy. When a ship load 

■ 1^91 ^^K -^M (>f emigrants arrived, the en- 
^v^BBsBv^C^ tire town welcomed them at 
" [ the waterside J> The Hutch- 
ons were especially wel- 
come, coming as the near and dear personal friends 
of John Cotton, Mrs. Hutchinson and several of her 
children were housed with the Cotton family, until 
they could build a home of their own. 
Mrs. Hutchinson was regarded as an especially valu- 
able arrival. For she had rare skill in medicine and a 
devotion in nursing the sick that caused her to be 
looked upon with awe. With children she was espec- 
ially fortunate. Hers was the healing touch, for she 
had the welling mother-heart, the heart of infinite love, 
and the cures she worked by simply holding the 
stricken child in her arms and breathing upon it were 
thought to be miraculous. 

With pioneers, children are at a premium Jr Puritans 
regarded the death of a child as a visitation of the 
wrath of God; it filled the whole settlement with 
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terror. So naturally, any one who could stay the hand 
of death was regarded as divinely endowed d^ Also, 
they were regarded by some with suspicion, for these 
people believed there were two sources of power, 
God and Satan. 

Anne Hutchinson smiled at this, and told the people 
that sickness was a result of wrong living or accident, 
and was not a manifestation of the wrath of God at 
all, and the cure was simply worked by getting in 
harmony with the laws of nature. 
Here, unwittingly, Mrs. Hutchinson was treading on 
very thin theological ice. She was contradicting the 
clergy. She thought Nature and God were one — they 
knew otherwise. But her days were so filled with the 
care of the sick who besieged her house, that she was 
forced in self-protection to give the people strong 
meat. 

There were times when the weather was bad, and the 
whole settlement would sink into melancholia. These 
people were on the bleak hillsides, facing the sea. 
Back of them, hedging them close was the forest, dim, 
dark and mysterious. In this wood were bears, wolves, 
panther, which in winter lured by the smell of food, 
would occasionally enter the village to the great 
danger of life d^ At nightfall the settlers would go 
inside, bar the windows and doors, and look to their 
matchlocks, which in emergency might be needed. 
€( Now and again came Indians, proud and painted, 
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and paraded through the village threateningly, and 
innocently helped themselves to vvhatsoever they saw 
which they needed. Mrs. Hutchinson's power of heal- 
ing had gone abroad among these red men, and now 
and again an Indian mother would stop at her door 
with a stricken papoose, and such were never turned 
away j( Jt 

The houses were small, ill-ventilated, over-crowded, 
and the singing, praying and exhortation were not 
favorable to the welfare of the sick, nervous or tired. 
The long severe winter was a cause of dread and ap- 
prehension S^ This vras vreather to mrhich English 
people were not used, and they had not grown accus- 
tomed to battle with the snow and ice. Instead of 
facing it, they went into their houses to protect them- 
selves against it. So there was much idle time, when 
only prayer and praise for a God of wrath filled the 
hours. Not a family was free from disease, not a house 
but that upon the door posts vrers marks of blood. 
<l That word "psychology" had never been beard by 
Mrs. Hutchinson, but the thing itself she knew. She 
sought to relieve the people of gloom, to stop intro- 
spection and self-analyzation. They quarreled, strife 
was imminent, and when with the dread of winter, 
came the added fear of a Pequot uprising, the whole 
place was treading the border-land of insanity > It is 
doubtful whether Anne Hutchinson knew that insan- 
ity was infectious, and that whole families, c 
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nities can become possessed of hallucinations — ^that 
towns can go mad, and nations have a disease. 
But this we know, she challenged the eight ministers 
who were there in the colony by calling meetings of 
women only, and teaching a gospel which was at vari- 
ance with what the eight learned men upheld ji Her 
theme was the Covenant of Grace. Get His spirit in 
your hearts and you will not have to trouble about 
details. All your anxious care about your children, 
your fear of disease, and horror at thought of death, 
will disappear. This fear is what causes your sickness. 
'^You think some of your acts have been displeasing 
to God, and therefore you sufifer, but I say, if you but 
have the Grace of God in your souls, and have tran- 
scendent minds, you can never displease Him." 
It will be seen that this is the pure Emersonian faith, 
which has not only been applied to life in general, but 
to the arts. Anne Hutchinson was the mother of New 
England transcendentalism d^ Self-consciousness is 
fatal to the art of expression; he who fixes his thought 
on the movements of his hands and feet is sure to get 
tangled up in them; good digestion does not require 
the attention of the party most interested, and he who 
devotes all of the time to his spiritual estate will soon 
have the whole property in chancery jl Man is not a 
finality — he is not the thing — the play 's the thing: life 
is the play and the play is life. Man is only one of the 
properties. Look out, not in; up, not down, and lend 
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a hand. And these things form the modern application 
of the philosophy of Anne Hutchinson. 
The ministers got together in secret session and de- 
cided that Anne Hutchinson must be subdued. She 
was a usurper upon their preserve, a trespasser and 
an interloper S^ Fear was the rock upon which they 
split. And I am not sure but that fear is the only rock 
in lire's channel. Mrs. Hutchinson had told them that 
sermons, prayers and hymns were mere "works" and 
that a person could do all which they demanded and 
still be a thief and a rogue at heart, and that this close 
attention to conduct meant eventual hypocrisy. On 
the other hand if your mental attitude was right, your 
conduct would be right. 

"Even though it is wrong?*' asked the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson. 

And Anne Hutchinson replied, "Aye, verily." 
"Then you say that you can commit no sin?" 
"If my heart is right, I cannot sin." 
" Is your heart right ? " 
" I am trying to make it so." 
"Then you can commit any act you wrish?" 
■'Whatever I wish to do wrill be right, if my heart is 
right." 

" But suppose, now — " and here these clergymen 
asked questions which no gentleman ever asks a lady. 
((These men had a fine faculty for misunderstanding, 
misinterpreting, and misrepresenting other people's 
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thoughts. €( John Cotton tried to pour oil on the 
troubled waters by explaining that the idea of Covenant 
by Grace was general, and to make it specific was un- 
just and unreasonable. Then they turned on Cotton 
and said, **So, you are one of them ?" 
Anne Hutchinson was ordered not to speak in public. 
She still held meetings at her own house, and claimed 
she had the right to ask her friends to her home and 
there to talk to them. 

She instituted the Boston Thursday Lecture, which 
was taken up by John Cotton and carried by an apos- 
tolic succession to the crowning days of its success, 
when Adirondack Murray reigned supreme B^ Mrs. 
Hutchinson spoke to all the women the house would 
hold jt The colony was divided into two parts — ^those 
who believed in a Covenant of Grace and those who 
held to a Covenant of Works. 

John Cotton seemed the only clergyman of the eight 
who realized that both sides were right. Anne Hutch- 
inson quoted him, told what he had said in England, 
and here, and then John Cotton had to defend himself. 
He did it by criticising her and then by accusing her 
of taking his words too literally. He feared the mob. 
((The breach widened — he denounced her. Winthrop 
was against her and Cotton saw defeat for himself if 
he longer stood by her. She was a good woman, but 
she must be suppressed for the good of the colony. 
With the consent of Cotton, and Wilson, his colleague, 
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these two men being joint ministers to the Boston 
church, made formal charges of heresy against her. 
H Sir Henry Vane, a youth of twenty-four, noble both 
by birth and nature, was elected governor of the colony. 
He sided writh Mrs. Hutchinson, and sought to bring 
commonsense to bear and stem the tide of fanaticism. 
They turned on him, and his downfall was identical 
with hers, although he was to return to England and 
make his own way to success: to love Peg Woffington 
and elbow his wray to place and power, and also to 
London Tower, and lay his head upon the block in the 
interest of human rights. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was tried by an ecclesiastic court 
and Found guilty. In the trial which covered several 
months, Mrs. Hutchinson defended herself at great 
length and with much skill, but what the clergymen 
demanded was an absolute retraction, and a promise 
that she would no longer usurp their special function 
of giving public instruction. 

All this time the colony was rent by schism. Up at 
Salem was a Baptist preacher by the name of Roger 
Williams, who was much in sympathy with Mrs. 
Hutchinson, personally, although not adopting all of 
her ideas. He thought that in view of the great useful- 
ness of Mrs. Hutchinson as a nurse and neighbor, she 
should be allowed to speak when she chose and say 
what she wished: " Because if it be a lie, it will die, 
and if it be truth, we ought to know it." 
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Roger Williams would have done well to have kept a 
civil tongue in his head. There was a rod in pickle for 
him, too, and his words were duly noted and recorded 
by witnesses. 

Then there was Mary Dyer, wife of William Dyer, 
who came to Boston in 1635, when the Hutchinson 
trouble was beginning to brew. Mary Dyer is described 
by John Winthrop as ** a, comely person of ready 
tongue, somewhat given to frivolity." But the years 
were to subdue her d^ She became much attached to 
Mrs. Hutchinson and whenever Mrs. Hutchinson 
spoke in public Mrs. Dyer was always near at hand to 
lend her support. In the journal of Winthrop there are 
various references to Mrs. Dyer. The man was inter- 
ested in her, but one of these references reflects most 
seriously on the mental processes of this excellent 
man d^ 'When the charges of heresy were brought 
against Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Dyer stood by her 
boldly, and was threatened by the clergymen with 
similar proceedings. 'Winthrop says Mrs. Dyer was so 
wrought upon by the excitement that she was taken 
with premature childbirth. She was attended by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and the child, ** being not human," was 
dispatched. This horrible story was related throughout 
the colony, and both women were regarded as being 
in league with the devil. School children used to run 
and hide when they saw Mrs. Dyer coming. A little 
later the Rev. Cotton Mather was to cite the case of 
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Mary Dyer as precedent for his pet belief in writchcraft. 
Q Mrs. Hutchinson was found guilty and expelled from 
the church. She was then again tried by the General 
Court wherein all of her judges in the Ecclesiastic 
Court, also sat. After a long, laborious and insulting 
trial, writh no one but herself to raise a voice in her 
defense, pitted against the eight clergymen, she ably 
defended her cause and actually put them all to rout, 
an unforgivable thing, and an error in judgment on 
her part. 

There is much literature surrounding the case, and 
one of the ministers, Thomas Welde, wrrote a pam- 
phlet explaining his part in it, quite forgetful of the 
fact that explanations never explain jt The more one 
reads of Welde, the greater is his admiration for Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts, 
the great-grand-son of Anne Hutchinson, edited the 
journal of Winthrop, and gives a remarkably unprej- 
udiced account of the sufferings of his great maternal 
ancestor. 

Being banished from the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
Mrs, Hutchinson found refuge in Rhode Island where 
she was welcomed by Roger Williams, the first 
person I believe iwho lifted up his voice for free speech 
in America jH Mrs. Hutchinson was followed by her 
own family and eighteen persons from Boston who 
sympathized with her jH Included in the party was 
Mary Dyer. 
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At Providence, Mrs. Hutchinson drew around her a 
goodly number of people, including Quakers and Bap- 
tists, who listened to her discourses With interest. 
The ministers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
evidently felt that they had made a mistake, for they 
got together, and delegated three of their number to 
go down to Providence and acquaint the renegades 
with the news that if they would recant all belief in a 
Covenant by Grace, they could return. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson met the delegates with dignity and kindness. 
The conference lasted for two days, and the commit- 
tee returned reporting the matter hopeless. 
There were several desertions from Boston by those 
who sympathized with Mrs. Hutchinson, and some of 
those people Mrs. Hutchinson prevailed upon to go 
back d^ There were threats that the Massachusetts 
people were coming down to capture them all by 
force. This so preyed upon the Hutchinsons, who had 
suffered severely, that they packed their now scanty 
goods upon a raft, and with improvised sails headed 
for the Dutch settlement of Manhattan. 
They were kindly received and given title to a tract of 
land on Long Island, near Hell Gate. There, in a little 
clearing, on the water's edge, they began to build a 
house Jt> Ere the roof was on they were attacked by 
Indians, who evidently mistook them for Dutch, and 
all were massacred. 
So died Anne Hutchinson. 
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► NNE HUTCHINSON was 
, mourned by Mary Dyer as a 
' sister, and she preached a fun- 
, eral sermon at Providence in 
eulogy of her. Mrs. Dyer also 
went back to Boston and 
made an address in praise of 
Anne Hutchinson on Boston 
Common, to the great scandal 
of the community. Mrs. Dyer 
' had now become a Quaker, 
principally because Quakers 
had no paid priesthood, and allowed women who heard 
the Voice to preach. 

Mary Dyer heard the Voice and preached. Her atten- 
tion was called to the law, which in Boston provided 
that Quakers and Jews should have their ears cut off, 
and their tongues bored. 
She continued to preach, and was banished. 
She came back, and was found standing in front of the 
jail talking through the bars to two Quakers, Robinson 
and Stevenson, who were confined there awaiting 
sentence. She had brought them food and was ex- 
horting them to be of good cheer. She was locked up, 
and asked to recant S^ She acknowledged she was a 
Quaker, and not in sympathy with magistracy. 
She was sentenced by Governor Endicott, on her own 
confession, with having a contempt for authority, and 
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ordered to be hanged. The day came and she was led 
forth, walking hand in hand with her two guilty Quaker 
brothers. 

The scaffold was on Boston Common, on the little 
hill, about where the bandstand is at the present day« 
QMrs. Dyer stood and watched them hang her friends, 
one at a time. As they were swung off into space she 
called to them to hold fast to the truth, ** for Christ is 
with us!" Whenever she spoke or sang, the drums 
that were standing in front and back of her were 
ordered to beat, so to drown her voice. 
After the bodies of her friends had dangled half an 
hour they were cut down. 

It was then her turn. She ascended the scaffold, re- 
fusing the help of the Rev. Mr. Wilson. He followed 
her and bound his handkerchief over her eyes, a guard 
in the meantime tying her hands and feet with raw- 
hide J^ Jt 

« Do you renounce the Quakers ?" 
« Never, praise God, His son Jesus Christ, and Anne 
Hutchinson, His handmaiden — ^we live by truth ! " d^ 
'* A reprieve ! a reprieve ! ! " some one shouted. And it 
was so — Governor Endicott had ordered that this 
woman be banished, not hanged, unless she again 
came back to Boston. It was all an arranged trick to 
thoroughly frighten the woman. 

Wilson removed the handkerchieffrom her eyes. They 
unbound her feet, and the thongs that held her hands 
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were loosed. She looked down below at the bodies of 
Robinson and Stevenson lying dead on the grass. She 
asked that the sentence upon her be carried out. But 
not so, she was led by guards fifteen miles out into 
the forest and there liberated. 

In a few months she was back in Boston, to see her 
two grown-up sons, and also to bear witness to the 
"Inner Light." 

Being brought before Governor Endicott, she was 
asked, " Are you the same Mary Dyer that was here 
before?" 

" I am the same Mary Dyer." 

"Do you know you are under sentence of death?" 
" I do, and I came back to remind you of the unright- 
eousness of your laws, and to warn you to repent!" 
" Are you still a Quaker ? " 
" I am still reproachfully so-called." 
"To-morrow at nine o'clock I order that you shall be 
hanged." 

"This sounds like something you said before!" 
" Lead her away — away, I say ! " 
At nine the next morning a vast crowd covered the 
Common, the shops and stores being closed, by order, 
for a holiday. 

Mr. Wilson again attended the culprit. " Mary Dyer, 
Mary Dyer!" he called in a loud voice as they stood 
together on the scaffold. "Mary Dyer, repent, oh, 
repent, and renounce your heresies ! " 
>42 



GREAT REFORMERS— Anne Hutchinson 



And Mary Dyer answered, " Nay, man, I am not now 
to repent, knowing nothing to repent of I " 
" Sball I have the men of God pray for you ? " 
She looked about curiously, half smiled, and said, 
" I see none here." 

" Will you have the people pray for you P " 
" Yes, I want all the people to pray for me." ((Again 
the light VTRS shut out from her eyes, this time for- 
ever. Her hands vtrere bound behind her with thonga 
that cut into her wrists, her feet were tied. She reeled 
and the Rev. Mr. Wilson kindly supported her jt The 
noose was adjusted. (("Let us all pray," said the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson. So they hanged Mary Dyer in the morning. 
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INETEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHT 
sees the fourteenth continuous year of THE 
PHILISTINE Magazine. Beginning with an 
issue of five hundred copies, as a sort of literary 
joke, it now has a paid circulation of over one 
hundred thousand. It is slowly growing all the 
time, and the occasional cancellations merely 
prove that it sometimes hits the bull's-eye. 
THE PHILISTINE for Nineteen Hundred and Eight will 
say things, as usual, about men, women, projects and institutions. 
The world has had a surfeit of the literature of defamation and 
exposure — all exposure being more or less indecent — and in the 
future this bibliomag will boost more and berate less, reserving 
always the right to swing its faithful snickersee as occasion 
seems to demand. 

Folks who are doing especially good work in the line of economic 
betterments will have THE PHILISTINE'S strongand earnest 
support. 

It will advocate the taxation of church and college property. 
The argument that churches and colleges should not be taxed 
because they exert a beneficent influence on society and increase 
the assessable value of real estate, is not a valid reason why they 
should evade their quota for fire and police protection. The same 
line of argument would excuse the editor of THE PHI- 
LISTINE and many other fairly good men who reaUze that the 
only way they can help themselves is by helping others. Con- 
structively, we are all pious persons, and every good man increases 
the assessable value of real estate in his vicinity. 
THE PHILISTINE will advocate industrial education in prisons 
— and out ; the abolition of the death penalty ; the doing away with 
child labor in mills ; tree planting and forest preservation ; good 
roads; the parcels post ; the absurdity and hideousness of war; 
the wisdom of being cheerful ; the beauty of kind thoughts ; the 
valu- of deep breathing ; a like wage for women and men where 
they do a like service; woman suffrage; the sin of being sick. 
Also it will advocate making the use of cigarettes in the great 
colleges compulsory instead of optional, and the introduction of 
bull-fights to take die place of football. 
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^ET us not lose 
J (irj the savor of past 
fy^^^jM mercies and past 
pleasures; but like the 
voice of a bird, singing in 
the rain, let grateful mem- 
ory survive in the hour of 
darkness i^ i^ (^ <^ 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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HE MODELED I -EATHER Department < 
The Roycrofters makes anything for whic 
kftthcr is appropriate 7« Special articles to ordeJ 



MATCH BOXES S5f. ,S0<; and ll.OO 

[ MATCH-HOLDERS $1.00 

[ I'EN-WIPERS aSc and 50c 

NAPKIN RINGS 50c 

BLOTTER PADS 50c and $1.00 

WATCH FOBS 50c 

[ DESK SETS 12.50, 3.00, 6.00 & 7.50 

I STAMP BOXES $3.00 to 5.00 

J BELTS $3.00 to 5.00 

I JEWEL BOXES $5.00 &6,00 

1 PHOTOGRAPH CASE, holding 

two pictures $1.50 and $3.00 

I CARD-CASES $2.00 to *5.00 

I BILL-BOORS $5.00 to $16.00 

I SCISSOR CASES 50c and $1.00 



COIN PURSES $1.00, $3.00 & $4, 
BRUSH-BROOM and H0LDER$5. 
CIGAR CASES $2.00 and «*. 

MUSIC ROLLS $4.00, $6.00 &$10. 
TABLE, LAMP & VASE HATS 
9 Inch taj 

12 " 8s; 

15 " $4. 

18 " $5.00 20 Inch $7. 

WASTE BASKETS $7.50 to $40. 

HAND-BAGS $l8.00to$S0. 

DRAW-BAG, incised modeled 

leather on ooze morocici $25. 

FIRE SCREENS, 1 panel $25.00 

" " 3 panel $100.00 



I The following List of Articles are made in Velvet Lead 
I HAND-BAGS $1.00 to $8.50 PORTFOLIOS 

I COLLAR and CUFF BAGS $1.50 HAND-BAGS, frame & handle 

1 PHILISTINE COVERS $1.00 $10.00 and 9l&t9 

WORK-BASKETS $1.50 SKINS H-i 

WASTE-BASKETS $3,00, 3.50 & +.10 PILLOWS $5.00 and j| 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New Yp 
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EOR their frknds. Folders, vith or without Envelopes, 
Booklets, Etc. We are the largest buyers of hand-made 
paper in America and the rustle of folders on hand-made pa[ 
attracts attention like the frou frou of a siJk petticoat .4^ -^ 
(I. Our Ornaments are not stock >^^'^ We have artists to make 
Spichl Cover Dcsii^ys, if desired, for Booklets and Catalogs. 
The man who gets busines. is the man who has a catalog that 
is not thrown away. We do embossing, engraving and die-cut- 
ting for special and distinctive stationery. Write us, telling what 
printing you are in the market for, and we will send samples. 



THE H O YCROP 7ERS. l-'nating DfipL, East Aurora 
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F we had free thought, then we could 
collect the wealth of the world. In the 
lysical world springs meike the creeks and 
brooks, and they the rivers, and the rivers 
empty into the great sea. So each brain should 
add to the sum of human knowledge, is we- 
deny freedom of thought, the springs ceeis^ 
to gpargle, the rivers to run, and the great 
ocean of knowledge becomes a desert of 
barren ignorant sand ?f 5* 5.' J* 5* 
ROBERT G. INGERSOL 
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This $18 Handwoven Indian Rug 

S»nt "on suMpleloit" to the Faithful, Prtce $IO.OO 

backed by my personal guarantee 
I bAvebeeo sell[ng genuine Indian blankets dirtet from thm tndlan 
weavr to ifie euttomer. loi ihe past 15 years. Bcc«i;se I sell acly 
genuine goods ^ 1 never sold an tmiiatiop ) at aboul one-hftll Tegular 
values, my bkisiacas haa grown to be ihe Utgeal ol Its kind io the 
world. Tbe blankets I sell are entirely handwoven by the best 
Navajo and Indian weavers of thfir tribes, from pure native wool. 
Tbcy ar« ideal Qoor rugs and tare furaisbingi (or den or home. To 
iatereet Philistine readers in this beautiful bsndicraft, I make this 

Special Offer to Roycroftera 

Tha Indian nw bcce iUoBtiated i* a maatcrpieu or One lodiaB weavlnE- h I* 
th* handiwork ol my twat Pueblo wsaveti, eipert* wbou forafatbura have 
" — wMvine rue. 100 year*. It 




spKlal price to PblUitJ 

'ust>y cxpteaa all ctucEci 
'- — - llyoautf 

lount, 1 wltl endoae with rug a ft EeDUIni haBdwoveo Zooi Indian Ba*ket, 
■3 Inchaa wld«, aimlaldv Irt*. Simpty encloae your etieek for $io and thta 
advert! •smsal. I peraonall* guarantai aatiifactioa and will refund your pay- 

Ordar Etala'Vu^tadByStatiDB color wanted. 

ir (ntereitedln lodUn bluiheta write mo ledof lot art calalo« ahowinB 
Indian blanket* In actual ealora. usual price ten centa, but aent FREE to 
PhiiUtlna raadera. Write no today. 

FRANCIS B. LESTER. Prealdsnt 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 

Dept. aU18, Me^lU Psrk. New Max. 
targtit B*tail»n Indian and Mtxiean Jlandhmft in thi World 
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PPORTUNITY 

By Walter Maloae 

'HEY do me wrong who say I come no more 

When once I knock and (ail to finiJ you In : 
For every day I stand outside your door, 

And bid you wake, and ride to fight and win. 

Wail not for precious chances passed away. 
Weep not for Golden Ages on the wane; 
, Each night I burn the records of the day; 
; At sunrise every soul is bom again. 

Langh like a boy at splendors that have sped. 

To vanquished joys be blind and deaf uiid dumb ; 
' My jadgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
, But never bind a. moment yet to come. 

Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 

1 tend my arm to all who say I CAN ! 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 

But yet might rise and be again a man ! 

Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 

Dust, reel from righteous retribution's blow ? 
They turn from blotted archives of the past 

And find the future's pages white as snow. 

Act thou s mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell I 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven! 

Eu4>h murning gives thee wings to 6ee from hell, 
Ea<.'h night a star to guide thy feet to Heaven. 



O far as I am concerned, 1 have mad^!l 
my mind that no organization, secular 
religious, shall be my master. 1 have mad^ 

I up my mind that no necessity of bread, or roof, 
raiment shall ever put a padlock on my lips, 
have made up my mind that no hope of prefejj 
ment, no honor, no wealth, shall ever make m^ 
for one moment swerve from what I really believe 
no matter whether it is to my immediate interest 
as one would think, or not. And while I live, 1 < _ 
going to do what little I can to help my fellow men 
who have not been as fortunate as I have been^ 

Here is a List of Books 

that The Eoycrofters have on hand for sale (of some there arc but a few coi^es.) 
These are rather interesting books, either for the reader or the collector, o 
for presents. Many people B.]viayB have a few extra ROYCROPT HOOKS ([ 
hand in readiness for some sudden occasion when a present is the proper thinj 



The Man of Sorrows 

Thomas JefiersoD 

A Chriatmas Carol 

ReBpectabllitf 

A DoK of Flanders 

The Law of Love 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol 



3.00 
8.00 
9.00 



Justiiiian and Theodora 
Crimes Against Criminob 
WilliaiEi MorriK Book 
Story of a Passion 
White HyacioUis 
Battia of W*t«rtoo 



THE ROYCROFTERS 

«/ Aurora, Erie County, New York 




^LBBHT HUBBARD'S tribute to bie wife, in" WbiteHyaciiitbs"lB.w« 
)j think, Hubbard's one Bchlsvenient in literature thus far jl It is wrlltMi 
V with a son of abandonmeiit of eelf not uaual in the vety clever Tr»- In 
J^ tact, the book teads like an abdication of ponti&cality and comeiuponus 
IS a breatb~takjag suipriae. As a picture of an intellaetua! union between 
|I two people the essay-sketch is auparlalively fine. As a tribute to a help- 
it it rises beyond mere guab and compliment, and presenti to us a 
I^Wonian who is human and not an idolized doll. Mrs. Hubbard must be all be aays abi is 
.ever could bave subdued the Pra bimaelf to that tenderness and 
adeaty and sponianeoua admiration based on rational and not sentimental grounds, to 
which he gives play in "While Hyacinths." Inlnfoducingus tohis wife Elbert Hubbard 
I, with a new audacity of self- rev elation, a new light upon bitiiHelf and one that 
lamours him even in the eyes of thoee of ua who bave been most critical of bis 
iehotomies and dissonances as a thinker and writer. He writes, in writing of her, himself 
k better Hubbard than we thougbt we knew— for which we thank her.— WILLIAM 
UARIOM REEDY in-' Miiior"of July latb. 



le pays lovine tribute 
1 happy home, that wife is, or 



I' 



LBERT HUBBARD has written a little book in which : 
to bis wife as " The dealest of Women." 
To every husband whose wife baa tnada bis 
should be, " The Greatest of Women." 

And if be does not tetl her so, while Ebe is yet within the sound ol his voice, 
will some day weep scalding tears of unavailing regret. 

)d pity the man who makes the mistake of leaving it to hie wife "totakeittorKtanted'' 
It he loves her as ardently as when he bent before her, a lover. 
My boy, did you leave it to youi sweetheart to '* take things for gfranted," when yoa 
iwsnt a-couriifig T Did you not repeat, and repeat, •' I love you." untU Mary's eyes grew 
1)ilgtu with joy) 

Why should married life enfeeble the happy relations that went before the plighting of 
faith at the AlUr. 

Never leave off the gatUntty of counship days, my boy. In word, in look, in caressing 
lODcb, tell your wile — she who makes your home an Eden into which no setpeni comes 
— ibai in your cyei and beut and soul, abe L« "the greatest of women."— THOMAS 
WATSON in the •■ JtSereonlan " (or September. 



Z^.'-'^'T 



£L.BSRT HUBBARD annauBC«s a convetiilon wh«r« 
(Doutli, mince, amble, Jig, cough, mMje nor apologise^ 
L InM— HT&PHBN FISKE. 



"the (pealcMS wUl naltbet 
' TUs eeema too good to be 
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IS YOUR HEALTH GOOD? 

READ 




A magaiiDe that leaches health. No (adi, fsUacl«> or taaeles. 

"Tbe noivel to mt i> thai via do aol hiiv« ■ million 

>ub«cnbei«."— BLBKRT KUBBARD. 

TEN CENTH THE COPY OMB DOLI.AR T&E YEAR 

A STUFFED CLUB. DENVER, COLORADO 



TO BE GIVEN 


AWAY 


FREE. SaOOO LOVELY GIFTS 


m 1^ 1 




















" A Ui«12Ulh or Tnamph" 
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JKA 


Kew TSotkHI E.lll.or of the Dbhtm enndiy 
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'"■" O-^EDOLLAaPBRVRMt. 
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'"■iSWg'S gKJ'Mi— 
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WAmXIRSEN PITBLKHING COMFAXT 


<TbK AlUllr-llI S;u1'Ol 


,f vonaaei 


tlU-UISU.I SI. IX>a»F, Colo. 



A NEW BOOK BY THE PASTOR! 

White Hyacintl 

©KINO ■ Book of the Heart by Elbert Hubbard, wbei 
iiti(iin|>l to body forth ideas and ideals for men, eke Vfm 
who are preparing for life by living t'^ A very bookish I _ 
|ittrtlt>il III two colors, on antique paper, with special initials^ 
(iiiiiiiiiiihlu J>^ 9» 

■■ It looks to us as if this was Mr. Hut>bard's 
hast bid for literary immortality." j* jt 
— Boston Transcript 
Uuund linlh In solid boards and limp leather. Price Two Dol 
B«ni on suspicion— your order is solicited Jt A postal card will ^ 

THE ROYCROFTE 

RABT AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YOl 



Woman's Work 

An Inquiry and An Assumption 



MRS. HUBBAl 
here sets forth 
ideas with neiti 
screech nor purr, ; 
what general Un^ 
iiw'liun women.should follow in order to gain the largest me: 
\i\ utnid far themselves and the world. C, Mrs. Hubbard belid 
ill H like wage for a like eervice, and thinks that if women J 
ovof lice tlicy must emancipate themselves from the self'-imp' 
bontUgo to dress, society and superstition. 
While the view cinnot be called stricily orthodox, jret the writer believes 
I ire rcAlly no worse than women make them. Q The book is £ 
I Mptififici viil xhould not be ordered as a substitute for toast and tea. 
On Bumour, bound |iteinl;'iii boards ,'pr)n I cd;in[tw(>^coloTB,[*peci>l initials 
btiHMlAUdo ...--... 
\ ftM OQ Japui Vdlnm in Ihree^iiarterB^tevaot ■ - •. ■ 

MtNlxlod luthf* 

THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA,' NEW YOl 



aHE ROYCROFTERS are prepared to 
1 send to you by mail, postpaid, the f ollow- 
I ing kinds of candy, made by Roycrofters, 
rith both hands, in their new Kandy Kitchen. 

(cau Patties 
pickery Nut Patties 

li! Nut Patties 
bee Fruits, Nuts and Marsbinallows 
^d Fashioned Maple Molasses Candy 
bple Nut Fudge 
Chocolate Covered Almonds and Caramels 

Udress, THE ROYCROFT KANDY GIRLS 

ST AURORA ERIE COUNTY NEW YORK 

aHOSE FIRST VENETIAN books werethebest. 

view the subject how you will. 1 own one — only 

I one — that 1 r^ard with a sort of idolatrous love. 

b seems a precious vase, holding a bouquet of fragrant 

oughts that the years cannot fade nor Time destroy. 

tR E D E R 1 C K L O C K E R-L A M P S O N 



U.U PsmJ B«i 


F.~^»n 


50c 


$L00 


Mc 


$1.0» 


50c 


»1.0» 


5«c 


$L0» 


40c 


.7S 


50c 


.W 


50c 


JI.OO 



'he Book of The Roycrofters 

lEING n Littip Joutnpy to Eaiil Aururs, 1>3' Francu Bud AbigaU Fsnar, togetber 
f with twenty-two picture* on Rbndodcndron photo mount giring scenes aboiit Tba 
toft SIiop. <t I» addition the bouk cunfaius onti of Mr. Hubbard's masterpieces, 
scrsted LWei, which gave tlUa to a boolc at his esuys pulilisiied a few jesas ago, 
fa edition Iib» entirely disappeared. 
Tb« Bwkofne RorrraRcnltprlDlal In thna colon with spwiiU title in«v and inltiali, Bdi- 
Boor dn'Uc-nlgvd paiicr, wtilc luiTclaa. Sitt at vtte ia 7*3. Tbe boolf ia bound nlidlj- in 
bokido. 1 An u Hnplr at the woik wul ^Irll of Tliu Kurcroncra Ihft^ it nathinit betln. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR 





Put Yourself In 
YOUR GIFT 

fur Chri*t»iiu — or mij otiier 
tlmo — 111 ill* fHfiiul >'nii nn 
Ikinil itf cir Ihtt man ut wintuui 

J-oU lilKC, 

Yoii, «tu)yoiirfrt«uil'NfVlond 
>'Mi ftll }-n(ir (Vli-ni]'* n»l 
vrar wtlh " Swc«tii»M and 
lJ«hl." If )..« Ugin NtlW 
tc inmitllc llic 

Friendship Calendar 

A Thought for Evory D«r of 1908 



Friendship Calendar Company 

as CedRr WnMl. N>w artlatn. ContMwUctit 



Get Right and You'll Get Rich 




le Buaines* Philosopher 




^ -_ . .. -t.Uloa tend it ri>M 

>i Hill brill* )>w. la miUUUan im (Ik wiuttK. ■« a( tfeene dwkw 
• inKtwoiilij' filpM) ilBit will (Iti- iroa ■ Iwc tUmt IhII bp tlir 



Pl» tins of toot miuiv duller hilla 
Elii. itnnflii diliwrrd, Mill wWrh 
I'liflowplia far u rcu. tvclTit 

I ■■j'llH. which fao h«VB ClHMlllV, 



m tbeatvT* Uat or di^u« IsoM*: 



■I MrnlL I WHIit -" 



Sheldon University Press 

Uick Box 17 UbertyviUe lUinoi* 



Here is a List of Boo ki 

ikal llid lluyrtvllrfi Khv* un Ii«hi| fof >t<it« (of • r tliotn ttfi Iml u h* 

|'lt«» arr rMlmr lMl«riMUiiM iHink*, ollliri' f<>f tti* i'4>iid«r tw (ho fitllMtor, i 
W |w*M>iiU. MkHi |H"i|tl» hIwxm Imvi> a Tow •-ilm IIOY|:rt(rn' l(OOKf(4 
Mitil In ri'iwIliiiiM Air ■tititn itiililiiii ii>-i>MltiH witnii ii )trr»iiiil li UtH iinqwr UiM 



Hhi Man iiF Hurrtia* 
I'kiMMM Jfltrnmn 

t Ulltfllf I'UlMtoi* 
||W7 »lf • t'MCll'H 

|1h> Imw irfluta 
rtMH*IM»rHo*rl»>«(U<>l 
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Natiim 

Jii*lli)liiii Htid TlmxlDrii 

CriiiiM AhoIii*! (ViiiiIii«U 

WIIIU'O M»rrli llink 

WUMAN'N WtWK 
WMU HtMttiilkt 



THE ROYCROFTERl 

EaftI Aurorn, K. rl* County, New Yorl 

L_ -^ 

l!'he Roycroft Calendaj 



yM'HlS then i> ti< .iriixHiiit (< 'I'hfi UoytTdft Kvillliulvr tor NliietMii Iliindl 

UUntd iMulii. <»• 1> I, 1MII.. Iii'l, I'lilO'il xhil M«Mu<1 liy ill* |'iiiii»r, 4 

'**^Tho K"V."ilt Shn|. wlmh I. Ill \'.M \ A, I'.ii.' County, Ntw TOT 

9nie Orphti. »hii..i iviih ..tir li 1 t-v h.i HI..-mi,», «Un ..f |'ji,t AuN 
huM who I'uilmi"" iliU<'..lnidiii will hiivif u I linihti .111.1 nil thi- -.- 

life thar thoy iK-Krwi i|i>i*c wlm litil i uy hi< ii|i duniiiDt It QTho Knyci 

Calondur t<.r IWB t* (n.m nrw ilrMuit* »i'r. iMy iiia>l<> fm llii« wi.rli, 
In two color* nil ti.ni!.! iifti»4'r, (ijic*!, >'"'"''* "i'"' »"riui|'"''l '" 'ImiI' w.huI miioiI^ 
7Jk7J Wilh a(li"«IaMc irini ln,ii.v qi'.^i h .Uf I.. I « Wh'ili Vf'T Inn II W( M 
orimmcnul boftlrr m ^^'llllll i« il.''-', 'iii «i)iui<>ii 
monimL-, will «.xn il..- .l^v .>ir ..II -tifht A Mrti.k . 



.>r |<f'>««rl<, wlU'li if M<,iiliii(1. 

.IM' I* IHllVlllxilt I Ul,|)lll)l4 



'IE remark usually passes without 

criticism that the Press is a grccit 

power. Yet the simple truth is that 

I the Press, as we actually know it, 

a convenience — an indispensable conve- 

ence. it is a great power in about the same 

that the Laundry is — or the Market 

arden. Certainly it is a prodigy of moral and 

itellectual passivity — a spineless cactus, 

ned for the ruminants. It has its way with 

^, not by leading us, but by following us, 

nd waylaying us in derfk places. 

it is unintelligent to blame the mdividuej 

vspaper meui for this state of affcurs. It is 

ith journalism as it is with the army or 

church; the huge system moves with irresis- 
tible fatality, carrying the individual along, or 
driving over him if he misses the step. And 
the newspaper business has had its full share 
of martyrs. But it is not unreasonable to con- 
ceive, in this changing world, that the whole 
existing system of news mongering may, by 
orderly processes and in due time, be super- 
pSeded by a better. — Charles Ferguson 



WHAT WAS IT 

The Woman Feared? 



What a. comfort to 6nd it is not "the awful thing'' fcttrcd*^ 
but only chronic indigegtion, which proper food can reiteve. | 

A woman in Ohio saya : 

"I was troubled for ytara with indigeation and chronic eop- 
Htipation, At times 1 wouhl have such a gnawing in my stotniH^ I 
that I actually feared I had a — I disUkc to write or even think | 
of what I feared. 

"Seeing an afLOUiit of Orape-Nuts, I decided to try it. 1 
After a short time 1 was satisfied the trouhle was not the 
thing I feared but was still li«d enough. However I was relieved I 
of a bad esse of dyspepsia, by changing from improper fond to I 
Grape-Nuls. 

Since that time my bowels have been as regular as a clock. 1 
I had also noUt-ed hcforc I began to eat Grape-Niits that I wwfl 
becoming forgetful of where I put little things about the hoiise^^ 
which was very annoying. 

But since the digestive organs havi' become strong froiu.a 
eating Crape-Nuts, my memory is good and my mind as c\iu 
ax when I was young, and 1 am thankful." Nanir given I 
Fostum C..., Battle Creek. Mieh. Rend the Utile booklet, "Tha| 
llond to Wcllville," in pkgii. "There's a Reason." 



9Pf-yi^ut^h£uii^ 



J. J. ROUSSEAU 



WHEN the service of the public ceases to be the principal con- 
cern of the citizens, and they would rather discharge it by 
their purses than their persons, the state is already far on the way to 
ruin. When they should march to fight, they pay troops to fight for 
them and stay at home; when they should go to council, they send 
deputies and remain away, thus, in consequence of their indolence 
and wealth, they in the end employ soldiers to enslave their country, 
and representatives to sell it So soon as a citizen says. What are 
state affairs to me ? the state may be given up for lost. 

—THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 




GREAT REFORMERS 

HO is the great man ? <( Listen, 
t and I mil tell yoa: He is great 
I who feeds other minds. He is 
• great who inspires others to 
think for themselves S^ He is 
great who tells yoa the things 
. yon already know, hat which 
^ yoa did not know you knew 
S until he told you. He is great 
g who shocks you, irritates you, 
i afironts you, so that yoa are 
' jostled out of your wonted 
ways, pulled out of yoar mental ruts, lifted out of the 
mire of the commonplace. 

That writer is great whom yon alternately love and 
hate. That writer is great whom you cannot forget. 
<l Certainty, yes, the man in his private life may be 
proud, irritable, rude, crude, coarse, faulty, absurd, 
ignorant, immoral — grsmt it alt, and yet be great. He 
is not great on account of these things, but in spite of 
them. The seeming inconsistencies and inequalities 
of his nature may contribute to his strength, as the 
mountains and valleys, the rocks and woods make up 
the picturesqueness of the landscape. 
He is great to whom writers, poets, painters, philos- 
ophers, preachers and scientists go, each to fill his 
own tittle tin cap, dipper, calabash, vase, stein, 
pitcher, amphora, bucket, tub, barret or cask. These 
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men may hate him, refute him, despise him, reject 
him, insult him, as they probably will if they are much 
indebted to him, yet if he stirs the molecules in their 
minds to a point vrhere they create caloric, he has 
benefited them and therefore he is a great man. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was a great man £^ V^e are 
still reading him — still talking about him — still trying 
to clap label upon him — still hunting for a pigeonhole 
in which to place him. 

If a man were wholly crude, rude, ignorant and coarse, 
and if he did nothing but shock and irritate us, we 
would quickly cast him aside S» But in addition to 
shocking us the great man fascinates us by his insight, 
his subtlety, his imagination, his sympathy, his ten- 
derness, his love. Behind the act he sees the cause, 
and so he excuses and forgives. Knowing the present 
he is able to forecast the future, for he, of all men, 
knows that eS'ect follows cause S^ He does what we 
dare not and says what we would like to if we had the 
mind. So in one sense the man is our vicarious self — 
" I am that man." His very faultiness brings him near. 
His blunders make him to us akin. 
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O answer the arguments of 
Jean Jacques by references to 
his private life were easy and 
obvious. He did not apologize 
for his life, and perhaps we 
would do well to follow his 
example ji But a fair under- 
standing of the situation de- 
mands that we should realize 
that the things for which we 
blame him most occurred be- 
fore he was thirty>eight yesuv 
old. And his writings that really influenced humanity 
were not written until after he was thirty-eight. To 
confound the reasoning of the mature man, by point- 
ing to what he did at twenty-two, I submit, is 
irrelevant, immaterial, inconsequent, unrelated and 
uncalled for. V^hen a critic has nothing to say of a 
man's work, but calls attention to the errors of the 
author's youth he is running short of material. 
That Rousseau revised his mode of living and reformed 
his reasoning in his later years, viewing his early life 
with bitter regret, should be put forward to his credit 
and not be used for his condemnation 9» The facts, 
however, are all that his harshest critics state. But 
fact and truth are often totally different things. Un- 
truth enters when we reason wrongly from our facts. 
Q We have been told by both the friends and enemies 
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of Rousseau that to him the French Revolution traces 
a direct lineage. For this his friends give him credit, 
and his enemies blame. The truth is, that revolutions 
are things that require long time and many factors to 
evolve. A revolution is the culmination of a long train 
of evils. Rousseau saw the evils and called attention 
to them, but he did not exactly cause them — bless 
me! His little love affairs with elderly ladies, and 
grateful, should not be confused with the atrocious 
cruelties and Inhumanities that existed in France and 
had existed for a hundred years and more. 
A wise man of the Kast was once eating his dinner 
of dried figs, and at the same time explaining to an 
admiring group the beauties of a purely vegetable diet. 
(("Look at your figs through this," said a scientist 
present, handing the man a microscope Jt The pundit 
looked and saw his precious figs were covered with 
crawling microbes. 

He handed the microscope back and said, " Friend, 
keep your glass, the bugs no longer exist." 
Jean Jacques handed the peasantry of France a read- 
ing glass; Voltaire did as much for the nobility S*- 
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[ BAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
\ was born in Switzerland, 
} which land, as all folks know, 
•' has produced her iiilt qaota 
and more of reformers j» The 
father of Jean Jacques quite 
naturally, was a watch maker, 
|P^^p^^'HH|^ with main-spring ill-adjusted 
l^j^^p^^^ -^^ and dial askew, according to 
s'^^St^Si>^^ ^^" report of the son, who 
f claimed to be fntt jeweled, but 
was not perfectly adjusted to 
position and temperature. Jean Jacques tells us that 
his first misfortune was his birth, and this cost his 
mother her life. He was adopted by time and chance 
and fed by fate. When the lad was ten the father fled 
from Geneva to escape the penalty of a foolish brawl 
and never again saw the son who wsis to rescue the 
family name from oblivion. 

Kinsmen of the mother gave the boy into the hands 
of a retired clergyman who levied polite blackmail on 
his former constituents by sisking them to place child- 
ren, their own and others, io his hands that they 
might be taught the way of life — and that the clergy- 
man might live, which, according to Whistlerian 
philosophy, was unnecessary. 

That the boy was clever, shrewd, quick to learn, 
secretive as castaway children ever are, can well be 
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understood. He became a secretary, an engineer, a 
valet, a waiter, working life's gamut backward, thus 
proving that in human service there is no high nor 
low degree, only this — he, at this time, knew nothing 
about human service — he was fighting for existence. 
Q Knowledge comes through desire, but where desire 
comes from no man can say. It surely is not a matter 
of will. 

Jean Jacques had a hunger for knowledge, and this, 
some wise men say, is the precious legacy of mother 
to son. He wanted to knowt 
And it was this desire that shaped his career. 
He asked questions of priests all day long, because he 
was filled with the fallacy that priests knew the secrets 
of the unknowable and were on friendly terms with 
God j( ^ 

To escape importunity a priest sent him to Madame 
de ^Va^ens. Now Madame wras a ^vidow, rich and 
volatile, filled with a holy religious zeal jt ^^here re- 
ligion begins and sex ends no man can say — the books 
are silent and revelation is dumb. Indeed there be 
those who are so bold as to say that art, love and 
religion are one. 

Leaving this to the specialists, let us simply say that 
the love of learning landed Jean Jacques, aged seven- 
teen, poetic and philosophic vagabond, into the pre- 
cious care of Madame de Warens who kept a religious 
retreat for novitiates intent on the ideal life. 
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The religion of Mohamet made converts in numbers 
like unto the sands of the desert because they were 
promised a paradise peopled by dark-eyed houris. 
Orthodoxy got its hold by a promise of rest, idleness 
and freedom from responsibility d^ The heaven into 
which Jean Jacques slipped was a combination of all 
that Allah, Gabriel and the seductive dreams of 
Moody, Sankey and such could provide d^ Science 
founded on truth can never be popular until mankind 
further evolves, since it offers nothing better than toil 
and difficulty, and after each achievement increased 
work as a reward for work. This condition stands no 
show when compared with a heaven that gives harps 
that never require tuning, robes that need not be 
laundered, and mansions that demand no plumbing. 
<(Jean Jacques lived an ideal existence; he was the 
guest, pupil, servant and lover of the Religious Lady 
who kept the Religious Retreat. Also he was immune 
from responsibility d^ But Paradise has one serious 
objection — the serpent. This time the serpent was 
jealousy. Whenever the Religious Lady had guests of 
quality, the snake sank its fangs deep into the quiv- 
ering flesh of her valet-lover. Thus does the Law oi 
Compensation never rest. 

^^ What is your favorite book?" asked Ralph Waldo 
Emerson of George Eliot. 

And the answer was, ** Rousseau's Confessions." 
And Emerson's counter confession was, <<So is it 
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mine." ((Elizabeth Barrett Browning nibbled at the 
same cheese. But the belief now is that " Rousseau's 
Confessions" is largely constructive truth, as differ- 
entiated from fact, and constructive truth is the thing 
which might have happened but did not, "Rousseau's 
Confessions" is a psychological study of hopes, de- 
sires, aspirations, and hesitations, flavored with 
regrets Jt All literature is confession — vicarious con- 
fesston. The gentle reader has the joy of doing the 
thing, and escaping the penalty. 



OUSSEAU'S first literary 
I effort to attract attention was 
' written ^in his thirty-ninth 
■ year. It was merely an exer- 
cise penned with intent to 
show that so-called civiliza- 
j^al^g^fi^HiS tion had really polluted man- 
||H^^&^^^^^h^^ kind and done more harm 
■^ ^*-^^^^f than good. 

^Bl^Mkj,^^ The essay was a subtle in- 
^^J^^^^ dictment of the times, with 
the French Government in 
mind, all from the standpoint of a Swiss 3^ And it 
convinced at least one man — the author — of the truth 
of its allegations. 
At this time there were i 
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offenses punishable by death. In the coronation oath 
of the King was a clause promising that he would ex- 
terminate all heretics. Just how this was to be done, 
the King left to experts d^ The lettre de cachet, or 
secret arrest, was in full swing and very popular 
among princes and church officials high in authority. 
Any suspected man could be removed from family and 
friends as though the earth had swallowed him. He 
went out to drive, or walk, or to work, and was seen 
no more. Search was vain and inquiry useless — aye, 
worse, it might involve the inquirer d^ The writ of 
habeas corpus was as yet a barren hypothesis. 
Common people had no rights — they were merely 
granted privileges, one of which was the privilege to 
live until the order went out that the man should die. 
<( Confessions were wrung from men and women by 
the use of the rack, twistings, blows, indignities, an 
exact description of which could not be printed. These 
details were left to priests, pious men who did their 
work with pious zeal and therefore were not account- 
able. Church and State were wedded. To doubt scrip- 
ture was to be in league against the state. Heresy and 
treason were one. To laugh at a priest might be death. 
To fail to attend mass and pay was to run a risk. 
Lords and bishops held vast estates and paid no taxes. 
Grain was not allowed to flow from parish to parish 
but was held in check by prohibitive tariffs. The King, 
himself, speculated in bread-stuffs and banked on 
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famine, for royalty was exempt from all tariff lavr. 
Thus was food made a mono|. oly d^ To petition was 
construed as an insult to the crown and treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Most estates held serfs who were not allowed to leave 
the premises of their lord on penalty of death — they 
belonged to the land. 

Officers in the army had the right to beat their soldiers, 
and if the soldier raised a hand to protect himself, he 
could be legally killed. 

All skilled labor was in the hands of the guilds. These 
guilds got their charters from the crown. They fixed 
prices, regulated the number of apprentices, and de- 
cided who should work and who should not d^ To 
ivork at an art without a license from the guild ivas 
punishable by fine and imprisonment; to repeat the 
offense was death. Citizens could neither sell their 
labor nor buy the labor of their neighbors or families, 
without permission. The guild was master, and the 
guild got its authority by dividing profits ivith a cor- 
rupt court Thus a few laborers received very high 
wages, but for the man> there was no work. The guild 
made common cause with the priest and peer jit The 
collection of taxes was farmed out to the *' farmers- 
general " that kept half it got. When the yearly con- 
tract was signed, the Secretary of State was given a 
present called *' The Bottle of Wine," by the suc- 
cessful bidders. This present was in cash and varied 
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anywhere from fifty to a hundred thousand francs. 
Where the custom began, no one knew, but it ended 
with Turgot who turned in a perquisite that had been 
made him, of seventy thousand francs to the govern- 
ment treasury, and issued an order that no official 
should accept a present of money from a government 
contractor. 

Needless to say Turgot was regarded as an unsafe 
person, and his official career cut short. 
Thomas £• Watson, in his most interesting book, '< The 
Story of France," says : 

The Catholic church was a huge religious monopoly. 
Its hierarchy was intrenched in a power before which 
the king himself was a secondary potentate d^ Then 
followed those consequences which have always 
followed when too much power is granted to any set 
of men. The Catholic church absorbed much of the 
wealth of the land. The higher priesthood became an 
aristocracy, imitating in every respect the feudal 
aristocracy which was rich, idle and licentious. Just 
as the state regarded the subject from the standpoint 
of taxpayer only; just as the state imposed upon the 
common people all the burdens of government while 
denying them the benefits; so the nobility of the 
Catholic church lived sumptuously, lazily, licentiously 
— shirking their duties, forgetting the responsibilities 
of their sacred calling, neglecting the flock committed 
to their care, allowing ignorance and superstition to 
take full possession of the minds of the common 
people. 
In the records of the human race there can be found 
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no evidence more damning to abaolutism and the 
union of church and state than is to be foand in the 
degraded, besotted condition of the common people of 
France immediately preceding the French Revolution. 
QAU France was orthodox d^ The masses believed. 
'With boundless credulity they knelt at the foot of 
the priest. 

Yet what had the priest done for them ? Had he intro- 
duced books among them 7 No S^ Liberal ideas ? No. 
Schools? No. Information upon such matters as con- 
cerned their material v^elfare? No. Had the church 
ever pleaded the peasant's case at the bar of public 
opinion? No. Ever besought the king to lighten the 
weight of his heavy hand? No. Ever protested against 
feudal wrongs ? No. Ever shown the least desire that 
the condition of the masses should be improved? No. 
Q Royalist v^riters dwell scornfully upon the igno- 
rance, brutality and prejudice of the lower orders in 
France at the time of the Revolution — let them ^vrite 
ever so scornfully, the lower they degrade the peasant, 
the higher mounts the evidence and the indignation 
against those who had been his keepers I 
This government of France had been absolute jt The 
state and the church, the king and the priest, had had 
entire control. The people had no voice, no vote, no 
power. They had never been consulted Jt The entire 
responsibility had been assumed by the monarch and 
his privileged few — and here was the result. Theirs 
was the tree, theirs the fruit. "Whatsoever a man sow, 
that also shall he reap;" and the crimes, the ignorance, 
the brutality, the poverty, the misery of the masses 
of the French people in 1789, stands as a permanent 
judgment of condemnation against the ruling classes, 
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who were responsible for tb« material, mental and 
spiritual condition of a people who bad so long been 
under their absolnte control. 




OUSSEAU, the subtly silent. 
. the handsome, the bewitch- 
' ingly melancholic, lired his 
subteranean life until he was 
forty-two. Then he was dog- 
ged out of Paris by the police 
and soon after appeared in his 
native Geneva after an ab- 
sence of twenty-five years. He 
was accompanied by his wife 
Therese, her mother, and his 
dog Duke. 

This mating between Jean Jacques and Therese was 
a happy one 9^ She could neither read nor write, nor 
did she care to. Yet she had an idolatrous regard for 
her liege and he read aloud to her and his mother-in- 
law every evening what he had written during the day. 
At every pause in the reading the old lady without 
understanding a word of it, would interject, " This is 
very fine I " And Therese would skilfully transform a 
yawn into a sigh of delight, roll her eyes in a trans- 
port of joy and say nothing. 

This was juBt what was required, and all that was 
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required^save a chronic quarrel with influential friends, 
to keep Rousseau in good literary fighting form. 
'< A wife who is in competition with her husband, or 
who has just enough mind to detect his faults is the 
extinguisher of genius/' said Goethe, who lived up to 
his blue china and referred to his wife as a convenient 
loaf of brown bread, which he declared was much 
more nourishing than cake, having tried both. 
Just outside Geneva, at Les Delices, Voltaire had built 
his private theatre, where he used to invite the favored 
children of Calvin to witness the drama. Voltaire being 
a playwright and without prejudice in the matter, had 
even suggested a municipal theatre for Geneva. This 
brought forth from Jean Jacques a scorching pamphlet 
on the seductive deviltry of the drama, wherein it was 
pointed out that the downfall of every nation that had 
gone by the boards, had begun its slide to Avernus in 
its love of the play. In this essay Rousseau expressed 
the view of orthodox Geneva, where the traditions of 
Calvin still survived. ** The theatre stands for luxury, 
idleness, sensuality and all that is feverish and base ; 
private theatres are private bagnios," wrote Rousseau. 
Probably Rousseau when he began to write, did not 
care anything about the matter one way or the other. 
But Voltaire had neglected to invite him to a " first 
night, " and now he was getting even. As he wrote he 
convinced himself. 

**He is like an oven that is too hot," said Voltaire; 
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it bums everything that is put into it. " Then when 
Voltaire found that Rousseau's pamphlet was really 
making a splash in the sea of books , he got mad and 
called Rousseau a *<dog of Diogenes/' ''that Punch- 
inello of letters/' ''the fanfaron of ink/' and other 
choice epithets. 

Every knock being a boost, then as now, Rousseau 
found himself lifted into the domain of successful au- 
thorship. His income was less than a hundred pounds 
a year — Voltaire's was two or three thousand pounds, 
but he had all he needed, and things were coming his 
way d^ d^ 

Voltaire represented the nobilty — Rousseau stood for 
the people d^ And Geneva being but a big village — 
twenty-four thousand inhabitants — the battle of the 
giants was watched by the neighbors with interest jit 
Rousseau was a member of the Protestant Church ; 
Voltaire called himself a Catholic — so little do labels 
count d^ d^ 

Voltaire lived in a palace and rode in a coach with 
out-riders ; Rousseau trudged on foot alone. Solitary, 
he would take his piece of dry bread and grape leaf full 
of cherries and wander to the woods or on the mountain 
side, stopping and sitting on a bowlder to write on his 
ever faithful pad when the thought came. " I have to 
walk ten miles to get a thousand words, " he said d^ 
In Geneva at this time lived Diderot and D'Alembert, 
literary refugees, busy at that first encyclopedia. They 
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ran a kind of a literary clearing house and gave piece 
work to everybody who could write and had two ideas 
to jingle against each other. Both Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, whenever they were in the mood, nrrote for the 
encyclopedia. Finally Voltaire started a dictionary of 
his own S^ &^ 

Geneva at this time must have been a very attractive 
place to live Jt There ivere men there nrho \vrote like 
geniuses and quarrelled like children^ Father Taylor 
said that if Emerson were sent to hell, he would start 
emigration in that direction. The refugees from France 
made Geneva popular, and all the bickering added spice 
to existence and made exile tolerable. 
Rousseau persistently flocked alone and made much 
dole because his friends forsook him. Then when they 
went to see him he complained because they would 
not leave him alone. Diderot accused him of insincerity 
because he changed the name of his dog from " Duke" 
to "Turk," for fear of offending Madame d'Epinay 
who gave him a cottage rent free. " He is a dwarf, 
mounted on stilts," said Baron Grimm. 
And all the time Jean Jacques wandered on the moun- 
tain side, ate his brown bread and cherries, talked to 
himself and wrote, and got back home in the twilight 
to present the day's catch of ideas to Therese and the 
fat mother-in-law, who at the right time always said, 
"This is very fine!" And Rousseau, full jeweled, but 
unreliable as a horologue, loved them both, second 
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only to his dog, Turk, who lay at hia feet and occaaion- 
ally pounded bia tail on the floor to prove that hewaa 
Btill awake and that the aentimenta were his, and that 
he agreed with the old lady — " This is very finel " The 
qaarrels of Jean Jacquea with all three were only a 
qaarrel with himself. 



AVING entertained Voltaire 
for a year, Frederick the Great 
ahot thia winged arrow, "If Z 
had a province to punish 2 
would give it to a philosopher 
to govern." 

Rousseau is flowery and often 
over-sentimental. But it can 
' be assumed that he himself 
[ always knew what he meant. 
Yet he has given riae to much 
loose thinking. Hia references 
to " The Book of Nature, " for instance, were worked 
overtime by zealous converts. It will be recalled how 
Chief Justice Marshall paralyzed a poetic attorney 
in mid-Qight, who referred to the Book of Nature by 
looking over his glasses and saying, " One moment, 
please, while I take down the page and paragraph of 
that passage in the volume to which counsel has juat 
kindly referred us, " 
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It is the penalty or all original thinking tbat it inspires 
fools to unseemliness as well as wise men to action, 
H Napolean Bonaparte said, " Had there been no Rous- 
seau, there would have been no Revolution. " 
And George Sand said, "To blame 'The Social Con- 
tract ' for the Revolution is like blaming the Gospels 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. " 
George Sand is literary, but wrong since Marat, Mira- 
beau, Robespierre, got their arguments directly from 
Rousseau, and no one I ever heard made an appeal to 
Scripture as a defence for murdering thirty thousand 
men, Bremen and children. Mirabeau quotes this from 
Rousseau in self defence: "No true believer can be 
a persecutor. If I vrere a magistrate and the law inflicted 
death on an atheist, I should begin to put it into exe- 
cution by burning the &rst man who should accuse or 
persecute another." 

Jefferson and Franklin both read "The Social Con- 
tract" in the original French, and quoted from it in 
giving reasons v/hy it was not only the right, but the 
duties of the Colonies to separate from Great Britain. 
Rousseau fired the heart and inspired tbe brain of 
Thomas Paine to write the pamphlet, "Commonsense," 
which, more than any other one influence, brought 
about the American Revolution. 

Jefferson especially was fascinated by Rousseau, and 
in his library was a well thumbed copy of " The Social 
Contract," marked and re-marked on page and margin. 
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Paine and Jefferson were the only men connected with 
the strenuous times of 1776 who had a distinct literary 
style — who worked epigram and antithesis jit And the 
style of each is identical with the other jit That Paine 
wrote the first draft of the Declaration of Independence 
needs no argument for the literary connoisseur — he 
simply says, ''read it." d^ But while we know that 
both Paine and Jefferson fed on Rousseau for ten years, 
it is not so clear that they collaborated. They got their 
information from the same source — one in England 
and the other in America, and met with minds mature. 
C( As Victor Hugo gave the key to the modern Ameri- 
can stylists, so did the stylists — and precious few there 
were — of 1776 trace to Jean Jacques d^ The man who 
wrote the ''Junius Letters " had only one model. 
That opening phrase of the Declaration, "We hold 
these truths to be self evident," is a literal translation 
from Jean Jacques. 

Rev. Joseph Parker once said to me, " I always begin 
strong and I end strong, for only your first phrase and 
your last will be remembered, if remembered at all, 
by the average listener." 

Jean Jacques begins strong. The first words of "The 
Social Contract " are, " Man is born free, but is every- 
where enslaved." 

Dees not that remind you of the not-to-be-forgotten 
opening words of" The Crisis?" "These are the times 
that try men's souls. " 
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Rousseau says, " Every individual who opposes him- 
self to the general will ought to be restrained by the 
whole body, which signihes oothiog else than that 
they force him to be ft'ee." That is, he is no longer fit 
to receive the benehts of the social contract since he 
refused to pay the price. 

The argument of "The Social Contract" is, that in all 
and every form of government the people enter into 
an agreement vfith the prince or ruler, agreeing to 
waive the mutual right of freedom in consideration of 
his seeing to it that laws shall be passed and enforced 
giving the greatest good to the greatest number. 
And this led to that shibboleth of the Revolution, 
"Liberty, Fraternity, Equality." Only when it was 
written by Jean Jacques twenty years before it ran 
thus, " Liberty, Fraternity, Equality — or Death," The 
final word was too strong for even his fiery followers 
to digest. But once understood it means that if either 
prince or pauper refuses to sign the Social Contract 
and live for all, death then must be his portion. For 
and in considertion of this interest in the peace and 
welfare of all, the prince is given honors and is allowed 
to call himself " a ruler." If, however, at any time the 
prince should so forget his sacred ofEice as to work for 
private gain or for a favored fevr then he is guilty of a 
breach of the contract, and the people owe to them- 
selves the duty of deposition or revolution. Just as 
Nature, when a man's body is no more fit for service, 
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kiUs the man, so must we kill the office and begin anew. 
C( And this was to cause Thomas Paine to say in the 
Chamber of Deputies when the execution of Louis 
XVI. was under discussion, ** I vote to kill the kingly 
office, not the man." 

The following passages taken at random from Jean 
Jacques might safely be attributed to either Paine, 
Jefferson or < 'Junius : " 

Wherever theological intolerance is admitted, it is 
impossible that it should not have some civil effect ; 
and so soon as it has, the sovereign is no longer sover- 
eign even in secular matters : the priests become the 
real masters, and kings are only their officers. Who- 
ever dares to say. Beyond the Church there is no sal- 
vation, ought to be driven from the State. 



I perceive God in all His works; I feel Him in myself; 
I see Him all around me ; but as soon as I contemplate 
His nature, as soon as I try to find out where He is, 
what He is, what is His substance, He eludes my 
gaze ; my imagination is overwhelmed. I do not there- 
fore reason about Him, for it is more injurious to the 
Deity to think wrongly of Him than not to think of 
Him at all. 



By equality we do not mean that all individuals shall 
have the same degree of wealth and power, but only, 
with respect to the former that no citizen shall be rich 
enough to buy another, and that none shall be so poor 
as to be obliged to sell himself. 
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Almost everything conspires to deprive a man brought 
up to command others of the principles of reason and 
justice 5^ Great pains are taken, it is said, to teach 
young princes the art of reigning; it does not, how- 
ever, appear that they profit much by their education. 
The greatest monarchs are those who have never been 
trained to rule &^ It is a science of which those wrho 
know least succeed best ; and it is acquired better by 
studying obedience than command. 



Did there exist a nation of gods, their government 
would doubtless be democratic; it is too perfect for 
mankind. 



The individual by giving himself up to all, gives him- 
self up to none; and there is no member over whom 
he does not acquire the same right as that v/hich he 
gives up himself. He gains an equivalent for what he 
loses, and a still greater poiArer to preserve what he has, 
If, therefore, we take from the social contract everything 
which is not essential to it, we shall find it reduced to 
the following terms: Each of us puts his person and 
his power under the superior direction of the general 
will of all, and, as a collective body, receive each mem- 
ber into that body as an indivisible part of the whole. 
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OUSSEAU was born in 1712, 
k and died in 1778 9^ He wrote 
' four books that are yet being 
' read S^ These books are the 
"Confessions," "The Social 
Contract," "Emile," and 
"The New Heloise." I give 
thetitles in order of popularity. 
'. i^B^S^"^^ ^* ^^ *^^y ^° ^^y *^^^ people 
^^^S^9^>^^u rea<l the "Confessions" for 
!^l^bS7Aq5>^ the same reason that they read 
"Peregrine Pickle" and "Tom 
Jonas," it being one of those pecnliar books labeled 
by our French friends "risqae." 9» But its salacious 
features are only incidental, and of themselves would 
not have kept it afloat upon the tide of the times. The 
author, dead over a hundred years, must have said 
something to keep men still reading and discussing 
him S^ 9» 

Rousseau dealt with the elemental impulses of men 
and women Jt His cry, "Back to Nature," is still the 
shibboleth of a great many good men, from Parson 
Wagner to Theodore Roosevelt. Between the nobility 
and orthodox Christianity, Nature was in a bad way 
in Rousseau's time. The nobles thought to improve 
on her, and the preachers told the people that what 
was natural was base. God was good, but Nature and 
the Devil were playing a game and the stakes were 
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the souts of men. There are many people still haunted 
with the hallucination that to trust your impulses is 
to be damned. 

Rousseau described human nature, and being truthful, 
some of it be pictured as rude, crude and coarse. Bot 
on the other hand he shovred much that was redeem- 
ing — traits of beauty, truth, gentleness, consideration, 
worth and aspirations that reached the skies. To trust 
humanity, he thought, was the only way humanity 
could be redeemed j* He believed that blunders ^ere 
sources of power, since by them we came to distin- 
guish between right and vrrong Jt He was the first 
man to say. " That country is governed best which is 
governed least." > He gave Horace 'Walpole the cue 
for the mot, " When the people of Paris speak of the 
Garden of Eden they always think of Versailles." 
Rousseau is the first man of modern times to show us 
the beauty of nature in her wild and uncultivated at- 
tire fl^ And he, more than any other man who can be 
named, turned the attention of society towards nature- 
study as a refining force > Read this from "Emile": 
qit was summer; we arose at break of day. He led me 
outside the town to a high hill, below which the Po 
wound its way; in the distance the immense chains of 
the Alps crowned the landscape \ the rays of the rising 
sun struck athwart the plains, and projected on the 
fields the long shadows of the trees, the slopes, the 
houses, enriching by a thousand accidents of light the 
loveliest prospect which the human eye could behold. 
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Rousseau is the spiritual ancestor of John Burroughs, 
Thompson-Seton, and all our scientific, unscientific 
and sentimental friends who flood us with nature 
stories — fiction, fake or fact. 

In his <<Emile" he outlines our so-called pedagogic 
new-thought methods. Birds' nests, bumblebees, hor- 
nets' nests, leaves, buds, flowers, grasses, mosses, are 
school room properties to which he often refers. To a 
great degree he replaced the ferule, cat-o-nine-tails, 
dunce cap, musty, dusty books, tear-stained slates, 
awful examples and punishments of a hundred lines 
of Virgil, by wholesome good cheer and limpid forget- 
fuUness of self in drawing pictures of spiders and noting 
the difference between a wasp and a bee, a butterfly 
and a moth, a frog and a toad, a mushroom and a toad- 
stool. And so the reason Rousseau is read is because 
there is much in his work that is essentially modern. 
No thinker writes on political economy without quoting 
the ** Social Contract," either for the sake of bolstering 
his own argument, or to show the folly of Jean Jacques. 
And I submit that as long as we feel it necessary to 
refute an author, Andrew Lang may expect letters 
from him any time, for although dead, he yet lives. 
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■% LBBRT HUBBARD, the noted Roycroltei, author, publiBbar, U 
eler and lecturer, spoke lo a large audience at the opera bona*, 1 
Friday night, thii being one of the numbere on the Howard lactui* " 

irse for 1907-S. His subject was " The Spirit of the Times," 
it was the most entertaining, even if not the most convincing leclura 
ver delivcTed in Howard. Mr. Hubbard is a picturesque liguT*,^^ 
' k\W"3]nn\ZXi **" P"' '^^ """* °^ somewhere about fifty, wears hia hair li 
|^£f2£^^|9^ dresses plainly and in a style al hia own, han a good voic 
tire delivery, and says just exactly what he pleases jt His lecture has stirred up n 
discussion than anything that has happened in Howard for years. 
Having read a good deal of Hubbard's writing for several years, as well as a good A 
concerning his life and works, we were somewhat surprised that he was chosen tc 
a number on the Howard course, and anticipated that there would be something d 
when the returns came in, and we were not disappointed. Hubbard took shots atl 
lawyers, the doctors, and about everybody, including the preachers and the churc^ 
The lawyers laughed and enjoyed it, the doctors laugbed but did n't look lik« t 
altogether enjoyed it; while the preachers are inclined to take it seriously and fl 
back j( At least two of our local ministers gave the lecture especial a 
Sunday discourses, and the whole community is lined up over it, for and againfl 
mostly against. 

We are essentially a religious people, and if that Roycroft man ever comes back hw 
there will surely be a fight. — Howard (Kansas) Couranl. 



^^ BSBRVE how many kinds of 

v' heretic — have found their own faiths i 

this what nligion 1b for — to keep sensible 



revolutionary, orthodos I 
The Religion of Democracy. And !s 1 
len from killing each other by i 



jf^ OW it would seem thai the church of the near future, whether it shall be c\ 
3p7 ^y III^' name or a better, will be a company of men who preach, practice, f 
/Jr r* traffic and manufacture because they are interested in the subdual of Ibe w 
and the building of cities, and are bound to get it done right. Those on the other b 
who are mainly interested in making money by any means not jailable and who look|| 
ward to becoming tall-hatted, black-coaled and philanthropic in their latter y 
continue to run the old kind of churches so long as there are any such to run. 



yMu- ND in the next place the new church will be the basic educational institutiofl 
VTI our democratic communities, the university of the people. It will have nothin| 
1^^ do with any kind of religion that cannot and ought not to penetrate the pud 
schools jC j^ 

Having thus pulled himself together and gotten rid of the triple complex of feti 
idealisms — ecclesiastical, scholastic and political — man will have a new taste f< 
•nee, and be prepared to live the simple life. For simplicity does not consist in 
>nd sun-baths, but mainly in getting one's mind cleared of cant.— CHAS. PERGUSOj 
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Inches dinmcter. Thirty and 
one-half iochcA high 

OAK, PRICE $25 

}E have on hand about a dozen 

'' of These tables in weathered 

t. ready lo ship for Christmas pres- 

. In addition to tue table we will 





No. 0!ti 

send in the same crate a pair of 
book-racks as here shown, ALL. 
FOR THE ONE PRICE OP 
THE TABLE $25 — you paying 
the freight 9^ ^ £*■ £^ «» £» 
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OAT SKINS 

'ELVET finish; stamped discreetly in 
comer with Roycroft trade-mark. Suit- 
ble for spreads, pillows or other uses that 
liladi may elect. 

olors: Brown, gray, ecru, old rose and 
iroon. Size : From five to eight square feet. 

price b, by mail, each only TWO DOLLARS 

lie Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 



I THIS THEN IS TO ANNOUNCE * 
WILLIAM MORRIS BOOK 
Being a Little Journey by Elbert Hubbard, aw 
some letters, heretofore unpublished, written 
his friend and fellow worker, Robert Thomsoo, 
all throwing a side-light more or less, on the mail 
and his times .^^ 'M^ .t^^ mh» rM» m^^ .«^ /«i 
Printed *on hand made paper, in red and black wil 
Morris Initials, facsimile reproduction of MS., and tn 
portraits on Japan Vellum ^ Bound in limp leathei 
silk lined, with silk marker. Price, TWO DOLLAR 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New Yorl 

?H£ ADORATION OF GOODNESS— that is religion ^ 
If ^hy should we import rags and relics into this new boar] 
' And why drag this dead weight of a Sunday school oyt 
) the whole Christendom ? 

\ America shall introduce a pure religion ^^ There w4 
^ be a new church founded on moral science. 
The elements already exist, in many minds around you, ofa doctrta) 
of life which shall transcend any written record we have. 
1 cannot feel interested in Christianity; it seems deplorable that tlu 

I should be a tendency to creeds that would take men back to t 
chimpanzee. 
Vour goodness must have some edge to it, — else it is none J» T 
doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the counteraction of % 
doctrine of love, when that pules and wrhines. 
We boast our emancipation from many superstitions; but if we titf 
broken any idols, it is through a transfer of the idolatry. What tun 
I gained, that I no longer immolate a bull to Jove, or to Neptune, i 
a mouse to Hecate; that I do not tremble before the Rumenides, i 
the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic Judgment-day. — if I quji] 
at opinion, the pubhc opinion, as we call it? 3» If I quake, wU 
natters it what J quake at .' — R ALPM WAUDO EMKRSOt] 




HE ROYCROFTERS DO 

R I N T I N G 



I'OR their friends. Folders, with or without Envelopes, 
r Bookletx, Etc. We arc the largest buyere of liand-inade 
r in America, and the rustic of folders on hand-made paper 
B attention like the frou frou of a silk petticoat rMS^ 4fin^ 
ur prnamcnts arc not stock #«tk Wc have artists to make 
ia/ Covfr Liesipu, if desired, for Booklets and Catalogs, 
s man who gets business ie the man who has a catalog that 
ot thrown away. We do einlMjssing, engraving and die-cut- 
f for special and distinctive stationery. Write ub, telling what 
ktiog you are in the market for, and we will tiend samples. 

: ROYCROFTERS, Printing DepL, East Aurora 



^I^HE airs of heaven blow o'er me, 
\i^ A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be — 
Pure, generous, brave and free : 



A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human; 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the age of gold. 



—John G. WhiUier 



^NT ET us afTroM and reprimand the smooth medi- 
• y ocrity and squalid contentment of the times, and 
■'^ hurl in the face of custom and trade and office. th^~ 
fact which 18 the upshot of all history, that there 
great responsible Thinker and Actor moving whereveri 
moves a man; that a true man belongs to no othen 
Ltime or place, but is the centreof alt things. Where hfl 
lis, there ts nature.— EMERSON Jt ^ j( j 



The Mosher Books 

SOLVED my problnu by scudltiK T. M. « Moalwr 
book. Heaven bless Mr. Mosher ftir tunkinjf pr«Ur 
and imuaoBl booksl He has tbereby helped mc out of 
maay n dLleinnui." — M«»i»Jf Ler, "G(m/*Mnnnt nf a 
Hiathtn idol" H My New CataJoeue—ti remarkkUa 
piece of bookwork in itself — ex|i)niiis thin nauntul 
compUmetit, and is sent free on request to bii»klop<:ra Rnywhoe- 
that can be reached by mail. 

Tlie ISDS-T CataJog^r, tike those that preceded it, U ant made ap 
of old and hackneyed quntHtioos conoeroiD^ books. You ar« not 
wearied 1^ "a jollie good book" jingle and that ufjrt of tiling, 
but you are treated to Bnme very genuine praie luid vene not 
■ren in every f ut and decidedly dried aatholotry. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER. PorUand, Maine 



^f BELONG to the great church that holds th^ 
4l world within its starlit aisles; that claims tl» 
^^ great and good of every race and clime; that Bod] 
with joy the grain of gold In every creed, and flood! 
with light and love the germs of good in every soi 
ROBERT G. INGERSOL 
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^LD as the world is, and beyond state- 
ment as are the countless and splendid 
results of its culture and evolution, per- 

haps the best and earliest and purest 

litions of the human race have yet to be developed, 
nol make a poem, nor the least part of a poem, but has 
reference to the soul, 

iUse, having look'd at the objects of the universe, I find 
there is not one, nor any particle of one, but has reference 
to the soul. 

lere will soon be no more priests. Their work is 
le. A new order shall arise, and they shall be 
priests of man, and every man shall be his own 
;L They shall find their inspiration in real ob- 
te today, symptoms of the past and future. 
le time has certainly come to begin to discharge 
idea of religion, in the United States, from 
ire ecclesiasticism, and from Sundays and churches 
_ church-going, and assign to it that general 
lition, chief est, most indispensable, most exnilarat- 
lo which the others are to be adjusted, inside 
all human character, and education, and affairs. 
1 dreamed in a dream I saw a city invincible to the attacks of 

the whole of the rest of the earth, 
I dreamed that was the new city of Friends, 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love, it 

led the rest. 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
' in all their looks and words.— (Ka& Whuman. 
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